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THE  NEW  SITUATION. 

The  new  situation  in  the  Home  Rule  controversy,  defined  by 
the  King  in  a  memorable  paragraph  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  emphasised  by  the 
Prime  Minister  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  marks  a 
most  astonishing  development  in  a  long  and  bitter  quarrel.  For 
what  does  this  new  situation  mean?  It  means  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  in  despair  at  the  prospect  before  them ;  that  they 
admit  they  cannot  go  on  as  they  said  they  were  resolved  to 
go  on ;  and  that  they  are  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Unionist  party  to  save  them  from  disaster.  As  for  Ulster, 
her  safety  from  the  fate  she  feared  is  already  secured,  if  she 
remains  firm.  She  can  then  command  her  own  terms,  which  are 
now  crystallised  in  the  single  word — Exclusion.  The  whole 
interest  of  the  new  situation  is  whether  the  Government  can  bring 
themselves  in  a  month’s  time  to  make  a  firm,  definite  offer  of 
Exclusion. 

Mr.  Asquith’s  speech  came  as  an  overwhelming  surprise  and 
cruel  disappointment  to  his  followers.  They  had  assembled  full 
of  fight  and  party  spirit.  Only  a  day  or  two  before,  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond  had  been  feted  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  soon  after  a 
personal  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  had  spoken  in 
his  most  confident  and  grandiloquent  vein,  offering,  as  usual, 
to  go  to  any  length  of  concession  to  Ulster  within  the  principles 
of  the  Bill;  but  insisting  that  if  such  concessions  were  refused, 
the  Bill  should  be  passed  “as  it  stands.”  But  when  the  Prime 
Minister  sat  down,  it  was  brought  home  to  everyone  who  heard 
him  that  the  idea  of  passing  the  Bill  “as  it  stands,”  and  still 
more  of  imposing  it  upon  Ulster  “as  it  stands,”  had  gone  for 
ever.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  is  true  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  following  night  said  that  if  the  House  of 
Lords  rejected  the  suggestions  which  the  Government  were  about 
to  make,  the  responsibility  would  lie  upon  them,  and  that  the 
Government  would  be  unworthy  of  their  responsibilities  if  they 
quailed  before  any  further  threats  of  violence.  This  statement 
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was  loudly  cheered  by  the  Kadicals,  but  it  was  a  mere  rhetorical 
flourish,  and  it  was  the  solitary  bellicose  phrase  uttered  by  any 
Minister  during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Long’s  amendment.  No,  the 
fact  is  that  the  Government  realise  at  last  that  unless  they  can 
secure  a  settlement  by  consent  they  will  either  be  compelled  to 
go  to  the  country  or  be  faced  with  civil  war.  It  is  a  great 
achievement  for  Ulster  to  have  brought  the  Government  to  this 
late  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  a  bitter  blow  to  the 
truculent  party  which  for  two  years  has  sought  to  overwhelm 
Ulster  Unionists  with  ridicule  and  insults.  Only  in  December 
last  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  jeering  at  the 
hypocrisy  and  bluff  of  Ulster.  When  he  took  part  in  the  recent 
debate  on  the  Address,  he  was  brimming  over  with  appeals  to 
reasonableness,  and  he  never  speaks  in  that  vein  unless  he  is 
in  a  tight  place.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  right  when  he  bluntly 
told  the  Government  that  their  old  game  was  up.  That  is  the 
simple  truth.  The  Government  are  in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  If 
they  do  not  satisfy  Ulster,  they  come  at  once  to  the  fatal  fork  in 
the  road. 

Hence  the  entirely  new  situation  prepared  for  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  The  Prime  Minister  actually  admitted  with  the 
utmost  candour  that  the  Government  were  responsible  for  taking 
the  initiative  of  making  new  suggestions  in  order  to  find  a  settle¬ 
ment.  That  responsibility  had  been  strenuously  denied  all 
through  the  Eecess.  Sir  Edward  Carson  repeatedly  invited  the 
Government  to  put  down  their  proposals  in  black  and  white. 
Nothing  could  induce  them  to  do  so.  Now  they  have  given  a 
pledge  that  “without  avoidable  delay”  they  will  prepare  sug¬ 
gestions  and  lay  them  before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  then  and  there 
place  his  new  proposals  before  the  House.  The  pretence  that 
more  time  \vas  required  for  their  preparation  was  but  half¬ 
heartedly  maintained.  The  Prime  IMinister  knows  already,  and 
has  known  all  along,  the  terms  on  which  Ulster  will  lay  down 
her  arms.  He  has  had  “conversations”  on  the  subject  with  Mr. 
Bonar  Law.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  in  one  of  the  most  powerful 
speeches  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  within  living  memory, 
told  the  Government  in  so  many  words  that  if  they  did  not  offer 
Exclusion,  they  might  just  as  well  make  no  offer  at  all.  There 
is,  indeed,  room  for  negotiation  as  to  whether  Exclusion  shall 
apply  to  the  whole  or  only  to  part  of  the  Province  of  Ulster,  and  as 
to  the  precise  form  which  Exclusion  shall  take.  But  Exclusion 
there  must  be.  “What  Ulster  wants,”  said  Lord  Lansdowne 
in  his  most  downright  style,  “is  to  be  left  out  altogether,  and 
remain  as  now,  responsible  to  the  Government  here  and  not  in 
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any  way  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  Government  in  Dublin.  Ulster 
asks  for  a  real  Exclusion.” 

Not  only  do  the  Government  know  in  their  hearts  that  nothing 
else  will  do,  but  the  Prime  Minister  trembled  on  the  verge  of 
such  an  admission.  He  said  with  the  most  pointed  emphasis  that 
there  was  no  suggested  solution  which  the  Government  would 
refuse  to  consider,  whether  Exclusion  or  any  other;  and,  indeed, 
he  singled  out  this  very  proposal  and  dwelt  upon  it  just  to  show 
the  bona-fides  of  the  Government.  The  astonishment  of  his 
followers  was  profound ;  the  silence  on  the  Padical  benches  was 
deep.  But  the  entire  passage  w’as  so  unexpected,  and  the  Prime 
Minister’s  handling  of  the  subject  so  subtle,  that  while  he  was 
speaking  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  grasp  the  exact  bearing  of 
his  w'ords.  Yet  everyone  felt  that  a  profound  change  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  that  the  Government  were 
suing  for  peace.  Of  course,  Mr.  Asquith  was  obliged  to  enter 
his  usual  caveat  and  make  his  usual  reservations.  He  insisted 
that  the  Government  still  saw  no  injustice  in  the  original  Bill, 
still  denied  that  it  was  in  any  way  “a  defective  Bill,”  and  still 
regarded  it  as  ‘‘a  sound,  statesmanlike,  and  workable  measure.” 
So  sound  that  even  the  Irishmen  w'ho  support  it  declare  that 
it  would  require  amendment  at  once !  So  statesmanlike  and 
workable  that  the  threat  of  its  passing  has  ranged  a  hundred 
thousand  men  in  covenant  and  arms  against  it !  “On  my  honour 
and  conscience,”  declared  Lord  Crewe  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
"I  do  not  believe  that  any  person  in  Ulster,  or  out  of  it,  would 
stand  in  peril  either  as  to  their  conscience,  their  person,  or  their 
purse.”  Ulster’s  fears,  to  his  view,  are  a  wild  chimtEra,  and  he 
compared  Ulster  Unionists  to  an  excited  audience  in  a  crowded 
playhouse  when  a  cry  of  Fire  has  just  been  raised.  But  his  idea 
of  allaying  their  fears  is  to  make  a  speech  from  the  stage — and 
block  the  exits. 

What  we  expect  to  happen  is  this.  The  Government  all  this 
month  will  keep  their  lips  tightly  closed  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule.  They  will  get  along  as  fast  as  possible  with  the  financial 
business  of  the  Session.  As  far  as  may  be,  all  controversy  will  be 
avoided.  Acrimonious  debates  on  the  Naval  Estimates  are  certain, 
but  the  acrimony  will  be  between  the  Government  and  their  own 
supporters.  Ministers  will  keep  watchful  guard  over  their 
tongues.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  fill  his  honey- 
pot  with  sugary  compliments.  It  is  probable  that  the  Welsh 
Church  Bill  will  be  kept  in  the  darkest  background  until  after 
the  new  Home  Rule  Suggestions  are  put  forward,  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  scene.  Ministers  are  past-masters 
in  the  art  of  tactics.  They  hope  by  the  end  of  March  to  have 
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soothed  and  stroked  the  Opposition  into  a  tolerably  equable 
temper.  “During  the  recess,”  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  “we  have 
been  more  or  less  firing  at  long  ranges.  Here  we  are  face  to 
face.  We  are  discussing  these  things  together.  We  shall  be 
meeting  together.  In  the  course  of  the  next  six  weeks  you  may 
have  a  complete  change  in  the  situation,  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  Parliament  is  sitting  and  when  we  confront  each  other, 
something  may  issue  which  may  in  itself  promote  a  settlement 
of  the  whole  situation.”  There  is  the  well-known  voice  of  the 
charmer.  Unionists  have  often  heard  it  before.  “Come,  now, 
let  us  reason  together,”  says  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  did  the  same  when  he  brought  in  his  Insurance  Bill,  and  for 
weeks  protested  how  grateful  he  was  to  the  Opposition  for  their 
sympathetic  assistance.  The  Opposition  can  hardly  stuff  their  ears 
w’ith  wax,  but  they  can  at  least  bear  in  mind,  as  they  listen  to 
the  Siren’s  seductive  song,  the  change  of  tune  which  they  know- 
will  take  place  the  moment  the  Home  Rule  controversy  is  settled. 
The  assured  conviction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  that 
if  he  can  only  get  a  settlement — whether  temporary  or  permanent 
is  immaterial  to  him — of  the  Irish  Question  this  year,  he  and 
his  party  will  smash  the  Unionists  to  pieces  at  the  next  Elec¬ 
tion.  But  a  settlement  by  consent  is  absolutely  essential  to  his 
purpose,  and  for  that  the  Government  will  be  ready  to  pay  a 
big  price. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Government  are  ready  to  suggest  Exclusion.  But  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  all  to  the  contrary.  It  is  never  their  way  to  be 
ready  beforehand.  They  may  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price  in 
the  end,  but,  in  spite  of  the  skilful  way  in  which  Exclusion  was 
dangled  before  the  Opposition  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Exclusion  is  hated 
by  the  Coalition — if  only  because  it  is  the  price  set  by  Ulster 
herself.  We  doubt,  therefore,  very  much  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  start  by  offering  a  real  Exclusion ;  it  is  more  probable 
they  will  begin  w-ith  what  may  be  called  constructive  Exclusion. 
Lord  Loreburn  outlined  a  scheme  of  this  sort  during  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  suggesting — 

1.  That  the  majority  in  the  Ulster  area  should  have  a 
veto  on  all  new-  legislation  affecting  that  Province. 

2.  That  there  should  be  an  Irish  Minister  to  administer  all 
the  departments  in  the  Ulster  area,  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  that  area. 

3.  That  there  should  be  a  Board  of  Patronage  appointed 
bv  an  impartial  authority. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  general  feeling  among  Radicals  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  idea  of  “Home 
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Kule  within  Home  Kule,”  in  which  category  Lord  Loreb urn’s 
scheme  would  fall,  and  that  any  proposal  of  real  and  actual 
Exclusion  would  cause  serious  dissension  in  the  Badical  party. 
One  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  aggressive  clique  of 
“Young  Scots”  who  sit  below  the  gangway  drew  a  good  many 
cheers  on  his  own  side  when  he  broadly  hinted  that  if  Exclusion 
were  the  Government  solution,  he  would  not  find  himself  able 
to  support  it.  Mr.  Pringle  is  not  important  in  himself,  but  he 
certainly  represents  in  this  matter  the  opinion  of  the  Badical 
Left  Wing. 

Moreover,  the  Badical  Press  all  through  the  autumn  committed 
itself  without  reservation  to  a  violent  and  bitter  hostility  to  the 
principle  of  Exclusion.  They  opposed  it  sans  phrase.  And  so, 
only  a  day  or  two  after  the  Prime  Minister  had  pledged  himself 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  consider  any  and  every  suggestion 
that  might  be  offered,  the  Daily  Chronicle  attacked  Exclusion 
with  the  utmost  virulence,  and  declared  that  “the  suggestion  to 
exclude  Ulster,  propounded  as  a  compromise,  means  in  effect 
nothing  less  than  that  Mr.  Asquith  should  abandon  his  own 
Irish  policy  and  embrace  Mr.  Law’s.  .  .  .  The  Government,  if 
they  submitted  to  it,  would  not  merely  be  guilty  of  a  gross 
betrayal  of  their  Irish  allies,  but  would  deserve  to  lose,  and  we 
think  unquestionably  would  lose,  the  confidence  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  British  Liberals.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  party  could  survive  such  an  abandonment  by  the  leaders 
of  principles  which  had  been  carried  to  victory  after  thirty  years’ 
fighting.”  That  was  a  burning  of  the  boats  indeed.  It  was  a 
plain  declaration  of  war  upon  Exclusion  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  Badical  paper  in  London.  But  it  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  that.  The  voice  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  is  the  voice  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  his  favourite  mouthpiece  in 
the  Press.  When  he  wants  to  attack  the  policy  of  a  colleague  in 
the  Cabinet,  he  inspires  an  article  or  an  interview  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  as  he  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  his  sensa¬ 
tional  recantation  of  his  view’s  on  naval  retrenchment.  The  fact 
is  notorious.  There  is  no  concealment  about  it.  The  connection 
is  perfectly  open.  So  we  may  suspect  that  when  Exclusion 
is  denounced  as  treason  to  Liberalism  in  that  journal,  it  is 
being  denounced  in  much  the  same  strain  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  the  Cabinet,  even  though  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  simultaneously  urging  mild 
counsels  of  reasonable  conference.  His  ways  are  beginning  to 
be  understood.  There  is  no  need  to  call  it  duplicity.  It  is 
only  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  possessed  of  two  tongues,  and 
uses  both.  It  has  been  quite  obvious  all  along  that  while  the 
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Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Churchill  have  always  carefully  kept 
Exclusion  as  a  last  card — as  a  pis  alter,  to  use  Mr.  Asquith’s 
phrase,  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  Opposition — other 
Ministers  have  been  strongly  and  even  violently  opposed  to  it. 
And  yet  Mr.  Birrell  and  others  have  denied  that  there  is  the 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Ministers  are  divided  even  now,  and  that 
the  anti-Exclusion  party  is  making  a  frantic  attempt  to  prevent 
the  Prime  Minister  from  committing  himself  to  an  offer  of  Exclu¬ 
sion.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  most  Radicals  are  strongly  on 
their  side,  and  that  an  offer  of  Exclusion  would  raise  a  serious 
storm. 

But  if  the  Radical  party  as  a  whole  is  pledged  against  Exclusion, 
what  about  the  Nationalists?  They  are  committed  not  only  up 
to  the  neck,  but  over  the  head.  Mr.  Devlin  has  vowed  that  he 
would  rather  be  decapitated  than  agree  to  the  Exclusion  of  Ulster. 
Mr.  O’Brien  has  said  that  he  would  rather  cut  off  his  right  hand 
than  sign  his  acquiescence.  Mr.  Redmond  seized  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  denounce  such  a  solution  when  it  was  tentatively 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Churchill  at  Dundee  and  just  barely  hinted 
at  by  Mr.  Asquith  at  Ladybank.  Exclusion  to  the  Nationalists 
is  the  vile,  accursed  thing.  Their  opposition  is  genuine  and 
sincere.  It  is  also,  from  their  jioint  of  view,  perfectly  natural. 
Of  course,  if  the  Nationalists  are  to  have  a  Parliament  of  their 
own  they  want  Ulster  as  well  as  the  three  other  Provinces,  and 
that  not  merely — and  not  principally — because  they  want  the 
taxes  of  Ulster.  It  is  a  just  sentiment,  an  honourable  sentiment, 
a  statesmanlike  sentiment.  If  Ulster  were  left  out,  the  feelings 
of  Nationalists  towards  the  unredeemed  Province  would  be  like 
the  feelings  of  patriotic  Italians  towards  that  strip  of  land  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  which  is  still  under  the  Austrian  flag.  Mr. 
Redmond  will  never  consent  to  the  Exclusion  of  the  whole  of 
Ulster,  or  even  to  the  Exclusion  of  the  four  Protestant  counties 
of  Ulster,  until  the  last  moment.  There  was  certainly  no  hint 
of  submission  in  the  significant  speech  which  he  made  when  he 
followed  Sir  Edward  Carson  in  the  debate.  He  devoted  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  speech  to  proving  that  Exclusion  was  impossible. 
Mr.  Asquith  had  expressed  the  pious  fear  that  Exclusion  would 
lead  to  Ulster  becoming  the  “cockpit  of  contending  faction  ”  ;  Mr. 
Redmond  produced  statistics — they  are  hotly  challenged  by  the 
Ulster  Unionists — to  prove  that  even  in  the  four  counties  there 
is  a  minority  of  37  per  cent,  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  Home 
Rulers.  And  he  summed  up  by  saying  that  Exclusion  was 
“utterly  ridiculous  and  impossible.”  Those  are  strong  adjectives. 
They  indicate  no  weakening  of  the  Nationalist  position.  They 
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show  that  while  the  Prime  Minister  is  apparently  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  the  suggestion  of  Exclusion  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Home  Kule  Bill,  Mr.  Redmond 
is  not  so  prepared.  It  is  all  very  well  to  create  a  fictitious 
atmosphere  of  compromise  and  conciliation.  That  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  game.  But  so  long  as  the  Ulster  position  is  what  Sir 
Edward  Carson  says  it  is,  viz.,  that  Ulster  will  not  consent  to 
come  into  a  Dublin  Parliament,  and  so  long  as  the  position  of 
the  British  Unionists  is  that  described  by  Mr.  Chamberlain — 
“Exclusion  is  the  only  basis  of  a  solution” — or  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Curzon,  while  Mr.  Redmond 
declares  that  “Exclusion  is  utterly  ridiculous  and  impossible,” 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  settlement  by  agreement.  What  Mr. 
Redmond  would  do  if  the  Government,  greatly  daring,  offered 
Exclusion  without  his  consent  and  against  his  fervid  expostula¬ 
tions,  need  not  here  be  discussed.  He  and  his  friends  might  well 
refuse  the  responsibility  of  such  a  decision  and  refer  the  matter  to 
an  Irish  Convention,  and  if  that  Convention  decided  against  Exclu¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Asquith’s  only  way  of  escape  would  be  the  General 
Election  which  he  and  his  party  now  reject  with  such  passionate 
but  uneasy  vehemence. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  credulity  to 
believe  that  the  Government  will,  in  the  conditions  described, 
make  an  offer  of  real  Exclusion.  To  the  very  end  they  will  desire 
to  go  on  bargaining.  We  expect  they  will  try  to  frame  a  Chinese 
compromise  whereby  the  faces  of  all  parties  may  be  saved 
Suppose,  for  example,  they  took  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  formula 
of  “Inclusion  with  the  option  of  Exclusion  after  a  term  of 
years”  and  grafted  on  to  it  the  Grey  formula  of  “Home  Rule 
within  Home  Rule,”  interpreting  the  Grey  formula  on  the  lines 
of  Lord  Loreburn’s  suggestions,  w^hat  then?  They  would  be 
able  to  say  to  Mr.  Redmond  :  “  Your  face  is  saved,  for  the  unity  of 
Ireland  is  presented.”  They  would  say  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  : 
''Your  face  is  saved,  for  though  you  are  nominally  included,  you 
are  practically  excluded,  and  you  may  be  really  excluded  if  you 
still  desire  it  after  a  term  of  years.”  And,  above  all,  they  would 
be  able  to  say  to  the  country  :  "Our  face  is  saved,  because  w'e 
have  found  a  fair  and  honourable  compromise.”  But  what  a 
nightmare  of  a  Constitution  !  What  a  travesty  of  a  settlement ! 
Even  if  Ulster  accepted  it,  and  we  cannot  imagine  such  accept¬ 
ance — Ulster  having  armed  herself  not  for  shams,  but  for  realities 
— how  long  w’ould  such  a  monster  last?  This  Government  is 
used  to  patchwork  settlements.  There  w^as  a  patchwmrk  settle¬ 
ment — conducted  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  peacemaker — of  the 
railway  strike.  What  was  it  worth?  We  have  seen  patchwork 
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settlements  in  the  Balkans.  What  quality  of  permanence  have 
they?  This  problem  of  Ulster  cannot  be  solved  by  a  cento  of 
formulas.  It  needs  a  simple,  honest  “In”  or  a  simple,  honest 
“Out.”  An  “In  and  Out”  solution  of  another  stock  difficulty  of 
the  Irish  problem  was  found  impossible  of  acceptance  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1893.  It  will  be  the  same  with  Ulster  now. 

This  is  of  importance  because  the  Prime  Minister  alluded  with 
marked  favour  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  proposal  of  “Inclusion 
with  an  option  of  Exclusion,”  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
himself  would  be  “perfectly  prepared  to  welcome  it.”  Of  course 
he  would.  It  would  relieve  him  of  all  his  present  difficulties,  and 
Mr.  Asquith  is  one  of  those  statesmen  who  do  not  trouble  about 
distant  fences.  He  is  content  to  scramble  over  each  one  anyhow 
as  he  reaches  it.  His  argument  would  be  that  he  is  so  convinced 
that  Ulster  would  be  satisfied  with  her  lot  under  a  Dublin  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  she  would  never  think  of  exercising  her  option.  It 
might  be  so.  No  one  can  say.  But  if  she  did  desire  to  secede 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period,  after  once  her  connection  with  the 
Imperial  Parliament  had  been  broken,  and  after  once  her  relations 
with  Dublin  had  been  formed,  what  a  tearing  up  of  vested  interests 
would  be  involved  and  how  overwhelming  would  be  the  confusion 
caused  to  the  Dublin  Parliament !  This  course  can  only  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  politicians  who  are  incurable  optimists  as  to  the 
future  and  reckless  opportunists  as  to  the  present.  And  yet,  as 
has  been  said,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Government  will  fasten 
upon  that  formula  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  and  accept  it  as  the  basis 
of  their  new  suggestion.  But  they  will  do  so  in  face  of  the 
explicit  warning  that  inclusion  in  any  form  will  be  regarded  by 
Ulster  as  an  offer  intended  not  for  acceptance,  but  for  rejection. 

The  true  formula  of  solution  is  precisely  the  opposite.  “Exclu¬ 
sion  with  an  option  of  Inclusion  after  a  term  of  years” — there 
lies  the  way  of  escape  from  civil  strife,  so  far  as  Ulster  is  con¬ 
cerned.  And  be  it  observed  that  Sir  Edward  Carson,  in  by  far 
the  most  dramatic  passage  of  his  wonderful  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  flashed  across  the  minds  of  his  listeners  the  sudden 
brilliant  idea  of  this  happy  ending.  It  seemed  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  The  Ulster  leader,  erect,  defiant,  proud,  turned  slowly 
round  to  face  the  Leader  of  the  Nationalists.  He  had  been  bitterly 
complaining  of  the  taunts  and  insults  which  had  been  heaped  upon 
those  whom  he  led.  He  was  answering  those  taunts  by  the 
haughty  boast  that  Ulster  had  produced  the  most  loyal  and  most 
law-abiding  part  of  the  citizens  of  Ireland.  Conscious  of  the 
iron  strength  of  Ulster’s  unyielding  ranks,  he  confronted  the 
Nationalists  with  the  challenge  :  “T  say  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Nationalist  party  that  if  you  want  Ulster,  Go  and  take  her.” 
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Had  he  ended  on  the  note  of  provocation,  even  the  Nationalist 
ranks,  well  schooled  as  they  are  to  silence,  could  hardly  have 
stifled  an  answering  shout.  But  the  speaker  swept  on.  “Go  and 
take  her,”  he  cried,  “or  go  and  win  her.”  The  effect  on  the 
House  was  thrilling.  Cheers  rang  out  from  every  side,  for  all 
had  seen  the  momentary  vision  of  Ulster  reconciled  to  the  rest 
of  Ireland.  But  it  gleamed  for  a  moment  only  and  then  was  gone. 
The  very  next  instant — by  one  of  those  strange  Irish  contradictions 
which  baffle  the  English  understanding — Sir  Edward  Carson  flung 
out  his  bitterest  taunt  :  “You  have  never  wanted  her  affections. 
You  have  wanted  her  taxes.”  The  clouds  were  back  at  once, 
massed  denser  than  ever.  Nevertheless,  the  vision  had  been  seen. 

That,  then,  is  the  true  solution  so  far  as  Ulster  is  concerned, 
in  order  to  save  Ireland  from  the  imminent  peril  of  civil  war. 
Let  it  be  put  on  no  higher  ground  than  that.  Exclusion,  as 
Mr.  Asquith  truly  said,  is  a  pis  oiler.  No  one  welcomes  it  for 
itself.  It  is  only  acceptable  to  Ulster  because  she  loathes  inclusion 
more.  It  is  not  a  permanent  solution.  But  still  less  permanent 
would  be  any  other  solution  which  the  Government  can  devise, 
if  it  is  also  to  succeed  in  the  avoidance  of  civil  strife.  And  it  is 
just  that  avoidance  of  civil  strife  which  is  the  main  preoccupation 
of  British  Unionists.  They  will  be  asked  in  any  case  to  consent 
to  enormous  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  if  they  make  that  sacrifice 
they  know  that  it  will  be  exploited  to  the  utmost  by  partisan 
Ministers,  who  will  march  forward  over  the  wreck  of  the  Union 
to  the  destruction  of  other  interests  and  other  institutions  equally 
dear  to  them.  But  yet  they  see  that  their  primary  duty  is  to 
avoid  bloodshed,  the  consequences  of  which  no  one  can  foresee. 
That  is  realised,  too,  by  the  Government,  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  by  their  party.  It  is  not  only  that  they  know 
the  strength  of  Ulster’s  right  arm.  They  also  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  emphatic  warning  sounded  by  Lord  Eoberts  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  speech  which  consisted  of  three  sentences 
only  :  “I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  state  that  I  entirely 
endorse  the  letter  which  Lord  Wolseley  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  in  1893.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  British  Army 
should  be  called  upon  to  fight  against  the  Ulster  Volunteers.  As 
Lord  Wolseley  said  in  his  letter,  to  do  so  would  ruin  the  British 
Army.”  Many  subjects  are  better  understood  by  the  House  of 
Commons  than  by  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  temper  of  the 
Army  is  not  one  of  them.  The  brave  old  Field  Marshal,  himself 
the  idol  of  the  British  Army,  has  by  those  simple  words  made  it 
“unthinkable”  for  the  Government  to  carry  out  their  now  dis¬ 
carded  threat  of  the  coercion  of  Ulster.  Ministers  may  say  what 
they  will.  They  may  pretend  what  they  like.  The  army  of 
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Ulster  has  beaten  them.  Their  excuse  for  letting  it  grow  was 
that  they  were  sure  it  would  not  thrive  ;  their  real  reason  was  that 
they  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  pluck  it  up.  They  are  beaten, 
as  men  of  words  and  phrases,  and  pious  hopes,  and  party  compacts, 
and  partisan  schemings  will  always  be  beaten  by  men  who  are 
ready,  not  merely  to  drop  a  paper  into  a  ballot-box  on  behalf  of 
a  principle,  but  to  mould  their  lives  in  support  of  it  and  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  its  defence.  Ulster  has  only  to  keep  straight  on, 
and  the  Government  must  either  yield  her  terms  or  in  very  despair 
be  driven  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  country.  If  there  is 
one  man  more  than  another  to  whom  the  credit  of  this  great 
achievement  is  due  it  is  Sir  Edward  Carson. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Coleridge’s  “Table  Talk”  for 
February  5,  1833,  w'hich  is  strangely  d  propos  to  the  present 
situation  : — 

“How  miserably  imbecile  and  objectless  has  the  English 
government  of  Ireland  been  for  forty  years  past !  Oh,  for 
a  great  man  ! — but  one  really  great  man — who  could  feel  the 
weight  and  the  power  of  a  principle,  and  unflinchingly  put  it 
into  act !  But  truly  there  is  no  vision  in  the  land,  and  the 
people  accordingly  perisheth.  See  how  triumphant  in  debate 
and  in  action  O’Connell  is!  Why?  Because  he  asserts  a 
broad  principle,  and  acts  up  to  it,  rests  all  his  body  on  it 
and  has  faith  in  it  Our  Ministers — true  Whigs  in  that — 
have  faith  in  nothing  but  expedients  de  die  in  diem.'* 

The  Irish  Nationalists  may  perhaps  claim  to  turn  that  passage 
to  their  own  credit.  They  have  a  principle,  and  it  has  carried 
them  far.  But  it  is  even  more  true  in  respect  of  Ulster  and 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  the  scathing  reference  to  the  Whig 
Ministers  of  William  IV.  is  true  in  every  detail  of  the  Eadical 
Ministers  of  George  V. 

Such  is  the  new  situation.  Nothing  has  been  said  in  this  article 
of  the  alternative  of  a  General  Election,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  now  no  possible  chance  of  such  an  election  until  after  the 
Government  have  produced  their  suggestions.  The  chance  was 
infinitesimal  even  before  the  new  Session  began,  when,  if  the 
Government  had  won  an  election,  they  could  have  proceeded  with 
the  Bill  under  the  Parliament  Act  without  having  lost  a  moment 
by  the  interruption  The  only  chance  of  an  election  now  will 
be  if  the  Government’s  suggestions  are  rejected  and,  rather  than 
face  civil  war — and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Provisional 
Government  will  probably  take  over  the  administration  of  Ulster 
the  moment  the  Bill  is  passed — they  appeal  to  the  people.  But 
that  is  a  matter  for  the  future.  The  Government  have  decided 
to  try  suggestion  first — suggestion  reinforced  by  blandishment. 
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But  the  time  for  blandishment  is  past.  No  Unionist  can  forget 
the  infamous  way  in  which  this  Bill  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  position,  or  can  ignore  the  furious  whirlwinds  which  are 
being  prepared  for  the  subsequent  defamation  and  destruction 
of  his  party.  As  for  the  healing  power  of  suggestions,  there  is 
only  one  which  promises  the  slightest  chance  of  success,  and  it 
rests  with  the  Radical  party  to  say  whether  the  Government  shall 
offer  Exclusion  or  not. 

The  omens,  for  all  the  talk  of  better  feeling  and  improved 
temper,  as  a  result  of  the  speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  are  none  too  favourable.  If  the  Government  had 
boldly  offered  Exclusion  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Session,  they 
would  have  spiked  the  guns  of  Ulster.  They  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  do  so,  and  we  shall  expect  to  find  the  heart  of  the  Coali¬ 
tion  hardening  against  Exclusion  rather  than  softening  in  its 
favour  under  the  influence  of  a  few  bigoted  doctrinaires  among  the 
Radicals  and  the  strenuous  resistance  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
Ministers,  as  Coleridge  said,  have  faith  in  nothing  but  expedients 
de  die  in  diem.  To  all  their  shifts  and  evasions,  to  all  their 
protestations,  to  all  their  assurances  that  other  things  will  do  just 
as  well,  the  Unionists  will  reply  with  the  one  word.  Exclusion ! 
Nothing  else  will  be  accepted.  Nothing  else  will  do.  The  speeches 
of  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Ulster  leader  at  the  City  meeting  on 
February  18th,  reinforce  this  view.  Whatever  may  come  after 
Exclusion — and  its  temporary  character  is  admitted — a  period  of 
Exclusion  there  must  be.  Vague  suggestions  of  setting  up  some 
Commission  of  both  parties  to  work  out  the  details  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  reconstruction  on  Federal  lines  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
but  they  are  vague  and  nebulous,  and  they  will  not  reconcile 
Ulster  to  coming  into  a  Dublin  Parliament.  That,  in  her  present 
temper,  is  the  one  thing  that  is  impossible,  and  the  Government 
will  never  dare  to  say,  “You  shall.”  The  sooner  they  make  up 
their  minds  to  the  “clean  cut”  which  alone,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said, 
will  meet  this  crisis,  the  better  for  the  peace  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Philalethes. 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  LABOUR. 


General  Botha  has  been  violently  abused  by  organised  British 
labour  lor  having  suppressed  a  labour  uioveuient  which  was 
clearly  revolutionary  in  aim,  character,  and  tendency  by  the 
energetic  use  of  the  martial  law  and  by  the  deportation  and 
permanent  banishment  of  the  leading  agitators.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  in  the  following  pages  that  General  Botha,  far  from 
being  an  enemy  of  the  workers,  has  acted  as  their  best  friend. 
The  lesson  he  has  given  them  may  have  been  a  little  harsh — it 
was  certainly  not  very  severe — but  it  has  proved  very  salutary. 
Hence  it  seems  likely  that  General  Botha  has  set  a  precedent 
which  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  communities 
throughout  the  world  if  a  situation  should  arise  similar  to  that 
which  General  Botha  had  to  face. 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  workers  are,  of  course, 
entitled  to  make  with  the  employers  the  best  terms  that  they 
can  obtain  ;  they  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  combine  with  a  view 
to  raising  their  wages  and  improving  their  conditions ;  and  they 
are  entitled  either  to  work  or  to  refrain  from  working ;  but  they 
are  not  entitled  to  terrorise,  ill-treat,  loot,  burn,  and  destroy  in 
order  to  obtain  their  ends,  or  to  make  war  upon  the  peaceful 
community.  Unfortunately,  organised  labour  has  of  late  fallen 
more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  men  who  despise  law 
and  order,  who  openly  preach  violence,  and  who  aim  not  at 
improving  the  lot  of  the  workers  by  legitimate  means,  but  at 
destroying  capital,  making  war  upon  society,  and  bringing  about 
a  revolution.  More  and  more  often  organised  labour  tries  to 
improve  its  conditions  not  by  negotiations,  not  by  abstaining 
from  work,  but  by  attacking  the  community  and  by  inflicting 
upon  it  the  greatest  possible  injury.  Attempts  are  made  to 
deprive  the  public  of  coal  in  mid-winter,  of  ice  in  the  height  of 
summer,  of  the  post  at  Christmas-time,  of  electric  light  at  night, 
and  cooks  and  waiters  have  learned  to  go  on  strike  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  as  soon  as  the  soup  is  set  on  the  table.  A  general 
railway  strike  was  declared  in  Great  Britain  at  the  very  moment 
when  serious  complications  had  arisen  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Morocco  crisis,  and  the  leaders, 
with  criminal  selfishness  and  indifference,  refused  to  adjourn  the 
strike  until  the  foreign  situation  had  become  clearer. 

Methods  of  violence,  which  were  formerly  a  rare  exception, 
have  become  the  rule.  Nowadays  every  large  strike  in  peaceful 
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Great  Britain  is  accompanied  by  riots,  the  deliberate  destruction 
of  property,  arson,  and  violence.  Not  very  long  ago  thousands 
of  human  lives  were  endangered  in  this  country  by  strikers  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  points,  destroying  the  signal-boxes  on  the  rail¬ 
ways,  cutting  the  signal-wires,  &c.  However,  methods  of  violence 
are  employed  no  longer  by  strikers  merely  against  their  employers, 
against  all  who  sympathise  with  their  employers,  and  against  the 
public  at  large,  but  they  are  used  with  special  cruelty  and  ferocity 
against  those  workers  who  refuse  to  join  the  lighting  unions  or 
to  go  on  strike.  Trade  unionism  has  become  closely  allied  with 
terrorism,  and  it  relies  more  and  more  upon  violence  not  only 
for  improving  labour  conditions,  but  also  for  obtaining  adherents 
to  the  unions. 

Nowadays  strikes  are  no  longer  declared  by  a  majority  of  the 
workers,  but  they  are  forced  upon  the  workers  by  a  few  agitators, 
outsiders,  who  have  obtained  control  over  a  turbulent  minority. 
Time  after  time  it  has  happened  that  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  men  who  have  gone  on  strike  have  marched  from  place  to  place 
and  have  “pulled  out”  the  satisfied  workers  by  threatening  them 
with  ill-treatment  and  with  death.  The  workers  who  have  been 
successfully  “pulled  out”  by  threats  were  afraid  to  go  back  to 
work  in  consequence  of  further  threats,  and  for  the  sake  of  safety 
were  forced  to  join  the  violent  throng.  Great  strikes  no  longer 
break  out,  but  are  “made”  by  a  few  leaders.  The  grossest  and 
the  most  inhuman  forms  of  terrorism  are  employed  against  those 
who  refuse  to  go  on  strike  or  who  wish  to  return  to  work.  The 
most  brutal  physical  ill-treatment,  such  as  “booting,”  and  even 
murder,  are  becoming  more  and  more  frequent ;  and  if  the  men 
are  sufficiently  protected  against  molestation  and  violence,  the 
wives  and  children  are  made  to  suffer  in  their  stead.  The  physical 
ill-treatment  of  the  wives  and  children  of  willing  workers  and 
the  destruction  of  their  homes  by  gangs  of  strikers  have  become 
regular  features  of  our  labour  disputes. 

Organised  labour  has  begun  to  discard  peaceful,  orderly,  and 
fair  methods,  and  to  rely  to  a  constantly  increasing  extent  upon 
violence  and  brute  force.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  remarkable 
change  in  the  methods  by  which  nowadays  industrial  disputes  are 
fought  out  on  the  part  of  labour?  The  reason  lies  in  this  :  that 
a  number  of  revolutionaries  have  obtained  the  control  over  the 
labour  organisations.  Socialism,  which  at  one  time  was  an 
idealistic  movement,  evolved  and  guided  by  philanthropic 
dreamers,  has  become  frankly  anarchistic  and  revolutionary  in 
character.  To  the  forward  Socialists,  as  to  the  Anarchists,  the 
State,  and  even  the  democratic  State,  is  an  abomination,  is  the 
enemy.  Mr.  J.  Morrison  Davidson,  a  very  influential  and  very 
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prolific  Socialistic  writer,  wrote,  for  instance,  in  his  Christ,  State, 
and  Commune: — 

“The  State  is  the  evil,  the  inveterate  foe  of  labour — be  the  Government 
Autocratic,  Bureaucratic,  or  Social-Democratic.  For  what,  after  all,  is  our 
vaunted  nose-counting,  majority-ridden  Democracy  but  an  expansion  of  the 
old-time  tyranny  of  monarch  and  oligarch,  inasmuch  as  the  Governmentalist, 
whatever  his  stripe ,  is  doomed  to  act  on  the  two  root  principles  of  statecraft — 
force  and  fraud?  And,  obviously,  so  long  as  that  is  so,  his  particular  pro- 
fession  of  political  faith  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference.” 

Mr.  Kobert  Blatchford,  the  well-known  Socialist  leader,  wrote 
in  his  book  God  and  My  Neighbour,  of  which,  I  think,  several 
hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  :  — 

“What  was,  what  is,  the  State,  wherever  it  exists,  but  a  community  of 
human  beings  barbarically  held  together  by  a  well-drilled  gang  of  magistrates, 
soldiers,  policemen,  gaolers,  and  hangmen?  ” 

Modern  Socialism,  in  its  more  advanced  form,  preaches 
anarchy,  the  destruction  of  the  State,  and  it  does  not  shrink 
from  the  most  violent  means.  Mr.  Bax,  a  leading  British 
Socialist,  wrote  in  his  History  of  the  Paris  Commune: — 

"We  do  not  specially  desire  the  death  of  political  personages,  while  we 
often  regret  their  slaying  on  grounds  of  expediency,  if  on  no  others.  But 
at  the  same  time,  Socialists  have  no  sentimental  tears  to  waste  over  the 
heads  of  States  and  their  misfortunes.  To  the  Socialist  the  head  of  a  State, 
as  such,  is  simply  a  figure-head  to  whose  fate  he  is  indifferent — a  ninepin 
representing  the  current  political  and  social  order.” 


In  the  Independent  Labour  Party  Songbook  we  read  :  ■ 

“We’re  low,  we’re  low,  we’re  very,  very  low. 

And  yet  when  the  trumpets  ring. 

The  thrust  of  a  poor  man’s  arm  will  go 

Through  the  heart  of  the  proudest  king.” 

Bax  and  Quelch,  in  their  Catechism  of  Socialism  ,  state 

“  Socialism  is  essentially  revolutionary,  politically  and  economically,  as 
it  aims  at  the  complete  overthrow  of  existing  economic  and  political  con¬ 
ditions.  We  should  organise  and  be  prepared  for  what  might  be  described 
as  a  revolutionary  outbreak.  The  economic  changes  which  are  taking  place, 
and  the  corresponding  changes  in  other  conditions,  are  bringing  about  a 
revolutionary  transformation  in  human  society,  and  w'hat  we  have  to  do 
is  to  help  on  this  development,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.” 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  wrote  in  From  Serfdom  to  Socialism : — 

“In  the  International  Socialist  movement  wo  are  at  last  in  the  presence 
of  a  force  which  is  gathering  unto  itself  the  rebel  spirits  of  all  lands  and 
uniting  them  into  a  mighty  host  to  do  battle,  not  for  the  triumph  of  a 
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sect,  or  of  a  race,  but  for  the  overthrow  of  a  system  which  has  filled 
the  world  with  want  and  woe.” 

Hundreds  of  similar  pronouncements  might  easily  be  given. 

Lately  the  control  of  the  Labour  Movement  has  to  a  large 
extent  passed  from  the  Socialists  to  the  Syndicalists.  Many 
believe  that  Socialism  and  Syndicalism  are  closely  related,  that 
Syndicalism  is  merely  the  more  violent  form  of  Socialism.  That 
is  not  the  case.  There  is  a  profound  difference  between  the  aim 
and  policy  of  the  two  movements.  The  Syndicalists  resemble 
the  Socialists  only  in  this  :  that  they  preach  class  hatred  and  the 
class  war ;  that  they  depict  the  capitalists  as  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  workers.  Lightly  considered,  Syndicalism  resembles  more 
closely  Anarchism  than  Socialism,  as  it  is  generally  understood. 
The  Socialists’  aim,  in  the  words  of  Marx  and  Engels,  is  the 
abolition  of  private  property.  They  propose  that  the  land  and 
all  other  instruments  of  production  and  distribution  should 
become  the  property  of  the  community,  and  that  this  property 
should  be  managed,  not  by  individual  capitalists,  but  by  an  army 
of  officials.  They  wish  to  replace  the  private  employers  by  official 
overseers.  This  aim  appears  too  complicated  to  the  Syndicalists. 
They  do  not  preach  that  that  vague  entity  called  in  Socialist  writ¬ 
ings  “the  State,”  “Society,”  or  “the  Community,”  should  own  all 
property,  but  that  it  should  be  directly  owned  by  the  workers 
themselves.  They  teach  that  the  workers  produce  all  the  wealth, 
and  that  they  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  possession  of  all  the 
w^ealth  which  they  produce.  They  teach  that  the  cotton-workers 
are  entitled  to  the  ownership  of  the  cotton-mills  and  factories 
in  which  they  are  employed,  that  the  ironw’orkers  are  entitled  to 
the  ownership  of  the  ironworks,  the  postmen  to  the  Post  Office, 
the  railway  men  to  the  railways,  &c.,  because  only  then  can  the 
workers  obtain  all  the  wealth  or  profit  created  by  the  work  of 
their  hands.  The  workers  are  to  obtain  possession  of  all  the 
works,  factories,  &c.,  in  which  they  are  employed  by  harassing 
their  owners  unceasingly,  by  making  their  life  a  burden,  by 
making  production  unprofitable  and  thus  compelling  them  to 
abandon  their  property  in  order  to  cut  their  loss,  leaving  the 
workers  in  possession.  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  the  leader  of  British 
Syndicalism,  teaches  that  faith  need  not  be  kept  with  employers. 
He  wrote  : — 

“  No  more  agreements.  It  is  entirely  wrong  for  the  unionists  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  masters.  The  object  of  the  unions  is  to  wage 
the  class  war  and  to  take  every  opportunity  of  scoring  against  the  enemy. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  capitalists  are  always  carrying  on  the  war. 
Scarce  a  month  passes,  but  some  new  machine  or  method  is  introduced 
which  enables  the  capitalist  to  reduce  bis  wages  bill  by  throwing  surplus 
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workers  into  the  street.  And  this  goes  on  continually  and  quite  irrespective 
of  agreements.” 

The  aim  of  the  Syndicalists,  as  that  of  the  Anarchist- Socialists, 
is  avowedly  revolutionary.  In  Mr.  Mann’s  words  : — 

“  A  working-class  movement  that  is  not  revolutionary  is  not  of  the  slightest 
use  to  the  working  class.  But  what  will  have  to  be  the  essential  conditions 
for  the  success  of  such  a  movement?  That  it  will  be  avowedly  and  clearly 
revolutionary  in  its  aim  and  method.  Revolutionary  in  aim,  because  it 
will  be  out  for  the  abolition  of  the  wages  system  and  for  securing  to  the 
workers  the  full  fruits  of  their  labour,  thereby  seeking  to  change  the  system 
of  society  from  Capitalist  to  Socialist.  Revolutionary  in  method,  because 
it  will  refuse  to  enter  into  any  long  agreements  with  the  masters,  whether 
with  legal  or  State  backing,  or  merely  voluntarily;  and  because  it  will 
seize  every  chance  of  fighting  for  the  general  betterment — gaining  ground 
and  never  losing  any.” 

Syndicalists,  like  Anarchists,  distrust  and  hate  the  State.  Mr. 
Mann  wrote  :  — 

“  No  Board  of  Trade  official  dare  do  anything  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  men.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  a  Government  Department.  The 
Government  is  in  essence,  and  in  detail,  the  machine  of  the  Plutocracy, 
through  which,  and  by  which,  they  keep  the  workers  in  subjection.  For 
any  man  to  imagine  that  a  Governmental  Department  may  be  seeking  to 
do  anything  that  will  facilitate  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  class  is  to 
declare  himself  a  fool.  To  ‘  tie  the  workers  down  ’  is  their  work.  Tie 
them  down  by  assisting  the  capitalists.” 

Syndicalists  condemn  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  settling 
labour  disputes,  because  they  strive  after  war  and  not  after  peace. 
Therefore,  they  do  not  wish  to  see  labour  disputes  settled.  Mr. 
Mann  wrote  : — 

“For  the  class  in  possession,  conciliation  and  arbitration  agreements  are 
of  good  service;  but  for  a  class  that  has  yet  to  achieve  its  emancipation,  they 
are  a  repudiation  of  the  purpose  of  its  own  existence,  and  a  denial  of  the 
reason  for  any  further  development.  .  .  .  When  a  class  issue  of  any  import¬ 
ance  is  raised,  Might  makes  Right,  always  and  everywhere.  The  policy  of 
‘  conciliation  ’  is  altogether  a  mistake  at  this  time  of  day,  with  capitalism 
approaching  its  climax.  Never  in  this  history  of  the  working-class  move¬ 
ment  was  it  so  necessary  for  it  to  keep  itself  free  from  capitalistic  entangle¬ 
ments,  so  that  it  may  determine  for  itself  how  and  when  it  shall  fight 
its  battles.  With  the  accelerated  speed  of  economic  developments  by  which 
the  workers’  conditions  are  being  so  completely  transformed,  and  with  the 
increasing  intensity  of  class  antagonisms — necessitating  on  the  workers’  part 
common  action  against  the  whole  of  the  forces  of  capitalism — the  methods  of 
conciliation  and  agreements  are  a  fundamental  source  of  w'eakness.” 

The  small  selection  of  Anarchist-Socialist  and  of  Anarchist- 
Syndicalist  pronouncements  given  should  suffice  to  show  why 
orderly  strike  methods  have  been  replaced  by  savage  persecution ; 
why  Anarchist  methods,  violence,  terrorism,  and  wanton  destruo- 
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tion  of  property  are  becoming  constantly  more  frequent,  and 
why  the  organised  workers  defy  not  only  the  authority  of  the 
State,  but  also  that  of  their  own  leaders  if  these  advise  modera¬ 
tion  and  the  respect  of  contracts ;  and  why  they  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  those  agreements  into  which  they  have  solemnly 
entered  in  a  corporate  capacity. 

To  ruin  the  hated  capitalists,  the  advanced  Socialists  and  the 
Syndicalists  have  produced  reckless  and  unnecessary  strikes, 
characterised  by  violence,  treachery,  and  perfidy,  and  they  have 
introduced  the  reduction  of  output.  A  violent  strike  is  like  an 
acute  fever.  It  is  devastating  while  it  lasts,  but  the  attack  is 
soon  over.  The  limitation  of  output  is  like  a  chronic  fever. 
There  is  no  sudden  and  violent  attack,  but  the  patient  declines 
slowly  and  gradually.  The  limitation  of  output  is  an  evil  which 
is  scarcely  noticed  by  outsiders,  but  it  is  far  more  insidious  and 
far  more  dangerous  to  Society  and  to  the  workers  themselves 
than  are  strikes  accompanied  by  violence  and  terrorism.  The 
limitation  of  output  is  a  doctrine  which  is  preached  by  the 
Socialists,  and  the  Socialists  have  unfortunately  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Trade  Unions  that  the  limitation  of  output  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  workers.  Mr.  Bax  wrote  in  his  Fteligion  of 
Socialism : — 

‘‘  To  the  Socialist,  labour  is  an  evil  to  be  minimised  to  the  utmost.  The 
man  who  works  at  his  trade  or  avocation  more  than  necessity  compels  him, 
or  who  accumulates  more  than  he  can  enjoy,  is  not  a  hero,  but  a  fool,  from 
the  Socialists’  standpoint.” 

Mr.  Leatham  wrote  in  The  Evolution  of  the  Fourth  Estate  : — 

“It  is  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  get  as  much  work  out  of  his  hands 
as  possible  for  as  little  wages  as  possible.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  workers 
to  get  as  high  a  wage  as  possible  for  as  little  labour  as  possible.” 

In  the  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism  we  read  : — 

“  The  workers  have  been  taught  by  the  practical  economists  of  the  trade 
unions,  and  have  learnt  for  themselves,  by  bitter  experience,  that  every 
time  any  of  them  in  a  moment  of  ambition  or  goodwill  does  one  stroke  of 
work  not  in  his  bond,  he  is  increasing  the  future  unpaid  labour  not  only  of 
himself,  but  of  his  fellows.” 

Throughout  the  British  Trade  Unions  the  “scientific”  doctrine 
of  the  limitation  of  output  is  preached.  The  men  are  urged  to 
produce  as  little  as  possible,  “to  give  the  other  fellow  a  chance,” 
“  to  make  the  work  go  round  ” ;  and  those  who  dare  to  produce 
more  than  the  customary  minimum  are  “outed”  by  savage  per¬ 
secution.  The  result  of  this  organised  and  deliberate  idling  is 
disastrous  to  the  English  industries  and  the  workers  engaged  in 
them.  This  deliberate  idling  nullifies  to  a  large  extent  the 
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economies  brought  about  by  labour-saving  machinery.  It  makes 
British  productions  unnecessarily  dear,  and  therefore  limits  the 
capacity  of  British  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  industries 
of  those  countries  where  the  limitation  of  output  is  either  un¬ 
known  or  little  known.  Besides,  the  limitation  of  output,  far 
from  “making  work”  and  benefiting  the  workers,  impoverishes 
them. 

Kightly  considered,  labour  is  paid  not  in  money  but  in  kind. 
In  return  for  his  work,  a  worker  receives,  in  the  form  of  wages, 
a  certain  measure  of  food,  clothes,  &c.  In  other  words,  the 
workers  exchange  among  themselves  the  products  of  their  labour 
under  the  supervision  of  their  employers,  who  act  as  directors 
and  overseers,  and  who  do  not  receive  a  fixed  salary,  as  they 
would  in  the  Socialist  State,  but  are  paid  by  results.  They 
receive,  in  the  form  of  profits,  salaries,  which  fluctuate  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  ability  and  skill.  As,  rightly  considered,  labour 
is  paid  not  in  cash  but  in  goods,  it  is  clear  that  the  less  the 
workers  produce,  the  less  they  can  consume.  This  becomes 
obvious  when  we  imagine  that  twelve  workers  and  a  capitalist 
live  on  an  island  out  of  touch  with  civilisation.  Six  workers  are 
engaged  in  producing  food  of  various  kinds,  and  six  in  producing 
clothing,  while  the  capitalist  regulates  production,  taking,  let  us 
say,  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  produce  of  labour  for  his  trouble. 
If  the  twelve  workers  produce  much,  there  will  evidently  be  a 
superabundance  of  food  and  clothing  for  all,  and  the  capitalist 
also  will  be  very  prosperous ;  but  if,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting 
themselves  and  of  ruining  their  employer,  the  workers  insist  on 
high  pay  in  return  for  little  wwk,  there  may  be  high  cash 
wages,  but  there  wull  be  a  scarcity  of  food  and  clothes,  and  con¬ 
sequent  misery.  That  is  the  position  in  Great  Britain. 

In  this  country,  production  per  worker  is  incredibly  low,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  best  labour-saving 
machinery,  the  introduction  of  which  is  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  organised  workers,  partly  owing  to  the  deliberate  limitation 
of  output.  According  to  the  British  Census  of  Production,  the 
gross  value  of  production  per  worker  is  9s.  6d.  per  day  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade,  5s.  9d.  per  day  in  the  manufacture  of  card¬ 
board  boxes,  10s.  6d.  per  day  in  the  cement  trade,  8s.  9d.  per 
day  in  the  clothing  trade,  7s.  6d.  per  day  in  clocks  and  watches, 
&c.  The  worker  can,  of  course,  not  expect  to  obtain  the  gross 
value  of  his  production,  but  at  best  the  net  value — that  is,  the 
gross  value  of  the  goods  which  he  has  made,  less  the  cost  of  the 
raw  materials  and  the  general  factory  expenses  involved  in  their 
production.  According  to  the  British  Census  of  Production,  the 
het  value  produced  per  worker  per  day  is  3s.  lOd.  in  the  boot 
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and  shoe  trade,  2s.  lOd.  in  the  clothing  trade,  3s.  Ad.  in  cotton 
goods,  4s.  4d.  in  clocks  and  watches,  3s.  lOd.  in  cutlery  and 
tools,  4s.  in  hats  and  caps,  3s.  8d.  in  hosiery,  &c.  Low  produc¬ 
tion  means,  of  course,  low  wages.  Men  whose  net  production 
comes  only  to  a  few  shillings  per  day  must  remain  poor  even  if 
they  should  succeed  in  doubling  their  money  wages.  The  policy 
of  the  workers  of  demanding  high  wages  for  a  low  production 
merely  results  in  their  raising  the  prices  against  themselves. 

The  cost  of  commodities  consists  chiefly  in  the  wages  paid  in 
their  production.  In  the  United  States  wages  are  from  two  to  three 
times  as  high  as  in  Great  Britain,  yet  the  cost  of  living  is  about 
equal  in  both  countries,  because  the  highly-paid  American  worker 
produces  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  his  British  col¬ 
league.  He  does  not  oppose  the  introduction  of  labour-saving 
machinery,  and  a  deliberate  limitation  of  output  similar  to  that 
in  Great  Britain  is  practically  unknown.  In  1904  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour  published  a  bulky 
investigation  entitled  Regulation  and  Restriction  of  Labour.  In 
that  most  interesting  volume  we  read  :  — 

“  Perhaps  the  most  sip;nificant  fact  brought  about  by  this  investigation  is 
the  striking  difference  between  .  .  .  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
.  .  .  In  Great  Britain  the  justification  of  vested  rights  is  avowed,  and  shows 
itself  strongly  in  the  dislike  of  capitalists  to  discard  old  and  out-of-date 
machinery  and  methods  of  business,  and  in  the  obstacles  placed  by  unionists 
in  the  way  of  machinery  and  division  of  labour  which  tend  to  eliminate 
their  acquired  skill.  .  .  . 

“A  form  of  justification  for  the  restriction  of  output  (in  the  United  States) 
which  is  disavowed  by  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  labour  representatives  who 
have  been  interviewed,  is  that  of  ‘  making  work,’  or  ‘  making  the  w’ork  go 
round.’  Only  one  national  officer  of  a  labour  union  was  found  who  was 
willing  to  justify  restrictions  on  this  score,  and  his  position  will  be  found 
stated  in  its  proper  connection  (machinery).  Local  officers  also  usually  deny 
such  a  motive,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  motive  prevails  widely  among  work¬ 
men  themselves.  It  is  found  among  older  unionists,  especially  immigrants 
from  England  and  Wales,  and  to  a  less  extent  among  younger  unionists.  .  .  . 
Where  the  employers  have  themselves  become  strongly  organised,  they  have 
quite  generally  placed  foremost  their  demands  for  eliminating  all  restriction 
of  output,  and  these  demands  have  been  quite  generally  conceded  by  the 
unions,  both  in  formal  agreements  and  in  practice.  The  essential  feature 
in  these  agreements  is  the  pledge  given  by  the  emploj'ers’  association  to 
discipline  its  own  unscrupulous  members  whose  methods  have  compelled 
the  union  to  resort  to  restrictions  in  self-protection.  ...  As  regards  the 
intensity  of  restrictions,  however,  distinguished  from  their  extent,  it  is 
evident  that  such  extreme  cases  have  not  been  found  among  trade  unions 
in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain.  .  .  .” 

“One  can  readily  understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  any  change 
whatever  in  the  English  engineering  industry.  Each  party  knows  exactly 
what  it  is  getting  when  working  on  traditional  lines  with  traditional  macninery 
and  old  methods.  The  working  man  is  afraid  that  if  any  change,  however 
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slight,  is  made,  his  paj'  per  unit  of  effort  will  be  lowered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  employer  is  afraid  that  any  proposed  change  of  whatever  nature  will 
result  in  friction  and  controversy  with  his  workmen.  He  fears  that,  should 
he  reorganise  his  shop  with  expensive  and  more  modern  machinery,  his 
employees  would  either  refuse  to  work  the  new  machines,  or,  not  being 
familiar  with  the  power  of  the  machinery,  would  demand  a  rate  of  pay 
which  would  more  than  absorb  the  profits  from  its  use,  or,  suspecting  that 
they  were  not  getting  a  sufficient  rate  of  pay  on  the  machine,  would  restrict 
the  output  so  as  to  make  the  venture  unprofitable.  Although  this  deadlock 
condition  is  a  genuine  restriction  of  output,  and  one  fraught  with  great 
dangers  to  the  future  of  the  country,  it  is  not  a  restriction  that  can  be 
stated  statistically.  It  is  hoped,  however,  to  give  a  sufficient  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  actual  controversies  have  arisen  in  the  last  few  years 
to  make  it  plain  that  the  English  engineering  industry  is  very  much  below 
the  highest  possible  eflBciency,  and  that  under  present  conditions  English 
working  men  are  turning  out  very  much  less  product  than  they  are  capable 
of  doing  without  any  injury  whatever  to  their  health  or  to  the  social  welfare.” 

Many  examples  of  the  deliberate  and  unreasonable  limitations 
of  output  by  British  workers  are  given  in  the  Report  in  the  shape 
of  statements  from  individual  factories.  We  read,  for  instance  :  — 

“We  employed  some  Englishmen  some  years  ago  who  had  been  working 
in  England  for  $1.75  a  day.  We  paid  them  $3,  but  required  twice  the 
product.  In  a  short  time  we  found  not  only  the  newcomers  restricting 
their  output,  but  all  our  other  men  following  their  example.  Then  wc 
adopted  the  daily-rate  system,  based  on  product  absolutely,  and  the  English 
contingent  soon  dropped  their  restrictions.” 

In  another  part  of  the  Report  it  is  stated  :  — 

“  A  leading  manufacturer  of  boot  and  shoe  machinery  says  the  fact  that 
labour  is  cheaper  in  England  than  in  the  United  States  brings  it  about  that 
there  is,  not  the  same  inducement  in  England  to  use  machinery,  and  that 
when  machinery  comes,  the  men,  having  experience  only  with  the  old  hand 
piece  price,  attempt  to  apply  that  scale  to  work  on  the  machine,  whereas  the 
sole  object  of  the  employer  in  introducing  the  machine  is  to  reduce  the 
labour  cost  by  reducing  the  piece  price.  He  says  he  knows  of  instances 
in  which  as  much  has  been  done  on  the  Consolidated  machine  in  England 
as  in  America,  but  admits  that  such  cases  are  entirely  isolated  and  excep¬ 
tional.  In  general,  the  output  is  much  smaller  than  in  America.  .  .  . 

“This  expert  expressed  the  view  that  the  average  wage  in  England  is 
not  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  the  labourer  and  enable  him  to 
bring  up  a  family  and  give  his  sons  a  sufficient  education  to  fit  them  for 
anything  else  than  the  kind  of  workman  that  the  father  himself  is.  He  said 
that  where  the  Englishman  turns  out  from  300  to  400  pairs  of  a  given  kind 
on  a  Consolidated  machine,  in  America  they  turn  out  from  700  to  800.” 

1  have  recently  been  in  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  limita¬ 
tion  of  output  with  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  ablest  American  consulting  engineers.  He  is  well  known  as 
the  inventor  of  the  most  up-to-date  system  of  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  based  on  time-study  and  movement-study  in  factories  and 
workshops,  on  which  he  has  published  two  valuable  books.  He 
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is  a  thoroughly  practical  man  who  has  reorganised  many  American 
factories.  He  wrote  :  — 

“Years  ago  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  under-production  was  the 
most  serious  problem  which  England  had  to  face,  and  in  my  lectures  in 
this  country  I  have  almost  invariably  spoken  of  this,  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  the  English  people — including  their  political  leaders  and  the  leaders 
of  the  trade  unions — w’ere,  as  we  put  it,  “barking  up  the  wrong  tree”  in 
their  eSort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  men. 

“No  amount  of  readjustment  of  the  joint  rewards  of  labour  and  capital 
can  make  the  English  working  men  materially  better  off.  Their  only  hope 
lies  in  an  increase  in  individual  output  throughout  the  country. 

“I  know  case  after  case  in  England  where  they  use  exactly  the  same 
machines  as  in  this  country,  but  at  far  less  horse-power  and  at  far  less 
speed  than  they  should  be  run,  and  in  a  manner  so  as  to  turn  out  nothing 
like  half  the  work  that  is  being  turned  out  in  this  country;  and  this  is 
due,  not  to  the  lack  of  proper  machinery,  but  to  the  almost  unalterable 
determination  of  every  workman  in  England  to  turn  out  as  little  work 
as  possible  each  day,  in  return  for  the  money  which  he  receives.  This  with 
the  English  workmen  is  almost  a  religion. 

“In  1882,  when  I  was  a  foreman  in  the  machine-shop  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  Co.,  I  first  became  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  fact.  At  that  time 
the  steel  business  in  this  country  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  get  skilled  American  workmen  to  carry  on  the  steel 
business.  There  was  at  that  time  quite  a  large  English  immigration  of 
skilled  steel  workers  to  this  country,  and  we  had  to  depend  for  some  time 
upon  these  men  to  do  our  work.  At  that  time  there  were  no  trade  unions 
in  the  steel  business  to  speak  of  in  this  country  (at  least,  they  were  not 
powerful).  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  I  soon  found  that  every  English 
workman  was  doing  everything  in  his  power,  first,  to  restrict  his  own  output, 
and  second,  to  induce  every  other  workman  around  him  to  restrict  output 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

“After  one  or  two  years  of  unremitting,  kindly  effort,  I  found  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  persuade  the  English  workmen  that  it  was 
to  their  interest  to  turn  out  a  proper  day's  work,  or  even  to  stop  them 
in  their  campaign  of  persuading  and  bulldozing  American  workmen  into 
adopting  their  theories  as  to  the  necessity  for  restricting  output.  As  a  result 
of  this  we  were  compelled,  in  our  steelworks,  to  absolutely  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  employ  English  workmen.  From  this  time  forward,  even  with  un¬ 
skilled  American  stock,  we  were  able  to  make  extremely  rapid  progress.  Our 
workmen  had  not  yet  been  inoculated  with  this  terribly  pernicious  fallacy 
that  restriction  of  output  was  a  necessity  for  the  prosperity  of  the  workman. 

“  To  illustrate  the  restriction  of  output,  we  had  in  our  works  a  locomotive 
and  car  wheel  tyre  rolling  machine,  which  was  bought  from  Tangye  Brothers 
in  England,  and  all  the  apparatus  connected  with  this  machine  came  from 
England.  We  had  a  splendid  set  of  English  workmen — that  is,  they  were 
fine  fellows,  and  were  very  skilled  workers  and  personally  not  lazy  or 
shiftless — to  run  this  machine.  And  yet,  after  working  at  it  for  three  or 
four  years,  they  refused  to  turn  out  more  than  fifteen  tyres  per  day.  We 
called  their  attention  over  and  over  again  to  the  fact  that  at  this  rate 
of  production  we  were  making  no  profit  whatever;  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  increase  the  production  of  this  machine.  All  of  our  persuasion 
and  all  of  our  talk  was  of  no  avail  whatever,  and  we  were  finally  obliged 
to  discharge  the  whole  lot  of  them,  to  get  every  man  outside  of  the  works, 
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and  ourselves  to  train  in  an  entirely  new  and  green  set  of  American  work¬ 
men,  who  had  never  seen  a  machine  of  this  sort.  Within  three  months 
after  training  them  in,  we  had  increased  the  output  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  tyres  a  day,  and  this  output  went  on,  right  on  the  same  machine, 
increasing,  until,  three  or  four  years  later,  we  had  an  output  of  160  tyres 
a  day. 

“  The  great  obstacle  which  you  have  to  overcome  in  England  is  not  the 
unwillingness  of  the  manufacturers  to  use  modern  machinery,  but  the  un- 
willingness  of  your  workmen  to  properly  use  modern  machinery  after  it  is 
installed.” 

In  another  letter  he  wrote  :  — 

”  The  greatest  trouble  from  which  the  English  people  are  suffering  is  not 
so  much  the  lack  of  good  machinery  (although  in  this  respect  they  are 
considerably  back  of  us  in  the  United  States),  but  that  it  is  the  determination 
on  the  part  of  your  workmen  to  deliberately  restrict  output. 

“My  friend,  Mr.  H.  D.  Kendall,  Manager  of  the  Plimpton  Press  at 
Norwood,  Mass.,  which  is  running  under  the  principles  of  scientific  manage¬ 
ment,  informed  me  that  when  he  was  in  Oxford  last  year  he  saw  an 
American-made  printing  press,  the  exact  duplicate  of  one  which  he  had  in 
his  works.  The  managers  of  the  Oxford  printing  establishment  told  him 
that  they  had  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  press  run  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  units,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  English  workmen  would  not  turn  out 
this  amount  of  work. 

“  In  his  own  establishment,  the  same  press  was  regularly  turning  out  at 
the  time  1,900  units,  and  they  are  planning  to  get  out  2,500. 

“  You  will  see  that  exactly  the  same  machine,  then,  owing  to  the  restriction 
of  the  English  workmen,  will  be  using  only  one-half  of  the  horse-power 
in  England  that  it  does  in  America,  and  this  is  the  point  which  I  wish  to 
emphasise  :  that  the  great  crusade  in  England  should  be  made  w’ith  ihe 
worhinq  people,  pointing  out  to  them  that  their  only  hope  for  increased 
wages  lies  in  increased  output.  It  is  not  that  your  workmen  cannot  do  as 
well  as  ours.  It  is  that  they  absolutely  refuse  to  do  w'hat  they  could  do 
with  ease,  and  with  no  possible  injury  to  their  health.” 

Not  long  ago,  when  I  visited  a  large  number  of  factories  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  I  was  everywhere  told  by 
manufacturers  and  managers  that  they  did  not  care  to  employ 
Englishmen.  In  many  factories,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada,  there  are  placards  at  the  factory-gates  stating,  “No 
Englishmen  need  apply.”  This  desire  not  to  employ  Englishmen 
is  due  not  to  a  dislike  of  England  and  of  Englishmen,  but  solely 
to  a  dislike  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  English  workers.  I  was 
frequently  told  :  “  When  we  engage  Englishmen  they  upset  our 
factories.  They  do  not  want  to  do  a  proper  day's  wmrk,  and 
constantly  try  to  prevent  the  others  doing  a  proper  day’s  work. 
They  refuse  to  use  modern  machinery  and  modern  methods.  It 
takes  at  least  a  couple  of  years  to  break  Englishmen  in,  to  teach 
them  to  use  the  best  labour-saving  machinery  and  to  run  it  at  a 
proper  speed.” 

Labour  has  become  dangerous  to  others  and  to  itself.  It 
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constantly  complains  about  oppression,  although  it  has  itself 
become  an  oppressor.  Organised  labour  has  embarked  upon  a 
Society-smashing  campaign.  It  recklessly  produces  labour 
disputes,  it  acts  with  faithlessness  and  ferocity  in  case  of  strikes, 
and  it  reduces  production  as  much  as  possible.  The  modern 
policy  of  labour  is  harmful  to  the  State,  to  Society,  and  especially 
to  labour  itself.  Men  whose  ideals  are  shirking  and  violence  cease 
to  be  good  workers,  and  only  good  workers  are  worth  a  high 
wage.  The  tyrannous  policy  of  British  organised  labour  is 
gradually  destroying  the  industries  of  the  country. 

The  modem  policy  of  British  labour,  instead  of  enriching  the 
British  workers,  keeps  them  in  poverty,  and  forces  them  to 
emigrate  by  the  hundred  thousand ;  and  when  the  emigrant 
British  workers  arrive  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  they 
find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  position,  partly  because 
they  are  no  longer  willing  and  able  to  work,  partly  because  the 
employers  do  not  care  to  take  on  men  whose  ideals  are  terrorism 
and  shirking.  The  modern  labour  leaders  are  undoubtedly  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  working  men.  General  Botha,  by  acting 
with  energy  against  the  revolutionary  conspirators  who  have  mis¬ 
guided  the  workers  in  the  Transvaal,  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
all  thinking  men,  and  especially  of  the  workers  themselves.  He 
has  acted  in  their  interest  by  deporting  the  Syndicalist  agitators 
and  banishing  them  from  South  Africa. 

The  facts  given  in  the  foregoing  article  show  that  the  tyranny 
of  labour  threatens  the  prosperity  of  the  British  industries  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation.  The  tyranny  of  labour,  by 
undermining  the  foundations  of  British  industry  and  of  British 
wealth ,  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  threaten  Society  and 
the  State.  As  the  Government  has  shown  itself  lamentably  weak 
in  dealing  with  labour  terrorism,  the  employers  must  help  them¬ 
selves.  They  should  combine,  not  in  order  to  break  the  power 
of  the  Trade  Unions,  but  to  break  that  of  the  outside  agitators 
who  threaten  to  ruin  not  only  the  national  industries,  but  also  the 
workers  engaged  in  them  and  the  Unions  which  they  have 
formed.  In  doing  so,  they  will  act  as  the  best  friends  of  labour. 

POLITICUS. 


THE  WAR-MAKERS  AND  THE  NAVY. 


Admiral  von  TTrpitz,  the  German  Minister  of  Marine,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  astutest  statesmen  in  Europe,  and  his  words  and 
acts  show  that  he  places  a  very  low  estimate  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  British  people,  even  if  he  be  not  in  agreement  with  Carlyle 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  mostly  fools.  Every  spring,  on  the  eve 
of  the  production  of  the  British  Navy  Estimates,  when  our  self- 
styled  economists  are  active.  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  has  made  it  a 
habit  to  utter  a  declaration  on  Anglo-German  naval  jxilicy  cal¬ 
culated,  at  its  face  value,  to  assist  our  anti-Navy  agitators. 

This  year  has  proved  no  exception.  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  has 
taken  his  stand  beside  Sir  John  Brunner,  the  President  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Lord 
Courtney  of  Penrith,  and  other  reactionaries  of  the  extreme  con¬ 
servative  type  who  will  not  realise  that  invulnerable  sea 
power  is  essential  to  a  Free  Trade  country  and  is  to  us  the 
only  antidote  to  invasion  and  starvation — to  say  nothing  of  the 
lesser  evil  of  conscription.  Their  ideas  of  defence  would  have 
been  discreditable  to  an  illiterate  Norman  baron  of  the  eleventh 
century  who,  having  reached  England  in  virtue  of  sea  command, 
had  some  faint  conception  that  sea  power  and  security  were  neces¬ 
sarily  synonymous  terms  to  a  people  surrounded  by  water. 
If  these  reactionaries — the  real  war-makers,  for  a  weak 
British  Fleet  spells  war — had  their  way,  the  hands  of  the 
clock  would  be  put  back,  the  burden  of  military  service  would 
be  thrown  on  every  man  as  a  personal  duty,  as  was  the  case  not 
so  very  long  ago,  and  all  the  old  conditions  of  militarism  would 
be  re-created  from  which  a  Two-Power  Standard  Fleet  rescued 
us.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Admiral  von  Tirpitz’s  views  are 
in  general  agreement  with  the  opinions  of  these  publicists  of  ours. 
The  latter  are  blind,  but  foreigners  of  insight  realise  that  a  British 
Fleet  which  is  not  so  supreme  as  to  be  unchallengeable  means  that, 
when  a  crisis  comes,  we  must  accept  either  diplomatic  defeat  or 
war.  War  on  the  seas  has  no  such  terrors  for  Continental 
countries  as  it  has  for  us. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  anti-Navy  meeting  at  Queen’s  Hall, 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  gave  to  the  Budget  Commission  of  the 
Reischstag  a  fanciful  picture  of  the  naval  extravagance  of  this 
country  in  contrast  with  the  moderation  practised  in  Germany. 
The  speech  was  confidential,  but  within  twelve  hours  it  was 
published  in  every  daily  newspaper — of  course  by  a  coincidence.^ 

(1)  Subsequently  an  official  and  expurgated  report  was  issued. 
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In  this  manifesto  the  Minister  claimed  that  “German  expendi¬ 
ture  had  grown  in  the  last  five  years  by  i'2,750,000,  and  in 
England,  which  had  a  fleet  twice  as  large,  by  £10,800,000,  not 
counting  an  expected  addition  of  £3,000,000  in  Supplementary 
Estimates.”  Why  did  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  an  unsophisticated 
sailor,  select  five  years  for  his  comparison?  In  order  to  obtain  an 
accurate  conspectus  of  naval  progress  a  longer  period  must  be  taken 
— for  instance,  ten  years.  If  this  term  is  divided  into  two,  we  get 
an  effective  contrast  of  British  and  German  naval  progress  in  the 
construction  of  new  ships,  in  cost,  and  in  additions  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel.  In  the  appended  table,  based  on  White  Papers  265  (1911) 
and  274  (1913)  and  on  the  particulars  of  shipbuilding  given  as 
an  appendix  to  “German  Sea  Power  the  ships  are  classified 
as  follows  : — A.  Battleships  and  Battle-cruisers ;  B.  Armoured 
Crusiers ;  C.  Unarmoured  Cruisers ;  and  D.  Destroyers. 


Five  Years — 1904-8. 


Increase  (  +  )  or 
Decrease  ( - )  of — 


Ships  laid  down. 

Expenditure 

A.  B.  C.  D. 

(Million  £). 

Men. 

England 

14  3  7  29‘ 

-6-5 

+  1,961 

Germany 

13  3  12  48 

+  14,697 

(1)  The  Admir.'ilty  also  laid  down  36  torpedo  boats  for  coastal  duties,  small 
craft. 


Five  Years — 1909 — 13. 


Increase  {  +  )  or 
Decrease  {- )  of — 


Ships  laid  down. 

Expenditure 

-V. 

A. 

B.  C.  D. 

(Million  £). 

Men. 

England 

27 

nil  31  96 

+  13-5 

+  18,091 

Germany 

17 

nil  10  60 

+  6-5 

+  22,645 

Ten  Years — 1904- 

-13. 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  ( - 

)of- 

Ships  laid  down. 

Expenditure 

A. 

B.  C.  D. 

(Million  £). 

Men. 

England 

41 

3  38  125 

+  7 

+  20,052 

Germany 

30 

3  22  108 

+  12-5 

+  37,342 

The  figures  of  shipbuilding  for  the  ten  years  are  equivalent  to  the 
following  percentage  margin  in  favour  of  England  :  Battleships,  36'6 ; 
armoured  cruisers,  nil ;  unarmoured  cruisers  (including  16  small  British 
flotilla  cruisers),  72’7 ;  destroyers,  15'7. 

The  vessels  laid  down  in  these  ten  years  will  constitute  the  first  line 
fleets  under  the  two  flags  next  year. 


This  is  a  correct  representation  of  naval  progress  in  the  two 
countries  during  the  past  lustrum ;  the  latter  five  years  form  the 
sequel  to  the  former — the  naval  crisis  occurring  in  this  country 
in  1909.  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  omitted  to  refer  to  the  sinister 


(1)  London  :  John  Murray,  1913. 
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events  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  patriotic  sentiment  through¬ 
out  the  British  Empire  when  it  was  realised  that  our  sea-power 
was  slipping  from  us  owing  to  the  activity  of  Germany,  and 
hence  the  misleading  character  of  his  figures,  which  in  any  case 
are  not  accurate. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  British  expenditure  is  nevertheless 
twice  that  of  Germany.  Apparently  it  is;  but  really  it  is  not, 
because  the  British  and  German  Estimates  are  not  comparable. 
Mr.  McKenna  exposed  this  fallacy  when,  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  he  addressed  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  16th, 
1911.  He  pointed  out  that  many  charges  which  find  a  place  in 
the  British  Navy  Estimates  are  absent  from  those  of  Germany, 
because,  if  provided  at  all,  they  are  provided  under  votes  other 
than  naval.  Mr.  McKenna  then  calculated  that,  if  all  these  items 
were  taken  into  account,  the  comparable  sum  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain  in  that  year  was  not  £44,000,000,  the  sum  voted — 
but  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  spent — but  a  sum  less  by  £10,500,000. 
This  difference  was  accounted  for  by  the  British  charges  for  naval 
works,  pensions,  and  retired  pay,  the  cost  of  voluntary  service 
as  compared  with  conscription,  and  the  expenses  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  oversea  British  bases  and  foreign  squadrons.  On 
the  heavier  expenditure  of  the  present  year  the  discrepancy  is 
about  £12,000,000,  and  therefore  the  sum  which  is  comparable 
to  Germany’s  £23,000,000  is  not  £46,000,000,  but  £34,000,000, 
equivalent  to  only  48  per  cent.^  Even  the  German  Marine 
Minister  has  given  his  gracious  consent  to  our  maintaining  a 
Fleet  60  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  Germany,  wliereas,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  in  battleships  and  battle-cruisers  authorised 
during  the  past  ten  years,  our  superiority  has  been  only  36‘6 
per  cent. 

This  constitutes  a  sufficient  reply  to  Admiral  von  Tirpitz’s 
attempt  to  mislead  British  and  foreign  public  opinion,  and  exposes 
his  endeavour  to  fasten  upon  this  country  the  responsibility  for 
the  recrudescence  of  naval  rivalry.  Appearances  support  the 
belief  that  Germany  and  her  two  allies  are  making  a  strenuous 
effort  to  win  in  association  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  Where 
Germany  failed  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  because  we 
awoke  to  the  danger  in  time,  it  is  apparently  thought  that  she  and 
her  friends  in  combination  may  succeed.  This  year,  apart  from 
a  large  output  of  smaller  craft,  these  three  Powers  alone  will 
have  built,  building,  or  projected,  46  Dreadnoughts,  whereas 
at  present,  apart  from  the  gifts  of  the  Dominions,  only  39  ships 

(1)  If  the  British  Supplementary  Estimates  amount  to  about  £3,000,000,  the 
percentage  this  year,  when  arrears  have  had  to  be  made  up,  will  be  about 
60  per  cent,  for  the  first  time  for  ten  years. 
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are  built,  or  building,  for  the  British  Fleet.  If  we  add  the  new 
British  programme,  whatever  it  may  be,  we  have  our  deficiency 
revealed  in  contrast  with  the  Triple  Alliance  alone. 

If  we  ignore  Admiral  von  Tirpitz’s  intervention,  how  should 
we,  as  reasonable  people  with  acute  political  conceptions,  regard 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  lately  to  coerce  the  British 
Government  to  sacrifice  our  naval  supremacy?  It  is  said  that 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Cabinet,  notorious  for  his  extreme 
Radical  views,  was  approached  towards  the  end  of  last  year  by 
a  member  of  Parliament  with  reference  to  the  further  increase  in 
naval  expenditure.  The  Minister  listened  attentively  to  the 
remarks  of  his  supporter,  and  then  he  expressed  in  a  few  terse 
words  the  fundamental  truth  which  is  too  frequently  forgotten 
by  British  politicians,  absorbed  in  their  efforts  to  better  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  thereby  incidentally 
obtaining  votes.  “The  Government,”  this  Minister  replied, 
“has  devoted  eight  years  to  social  reform;  its  ability  to 
fulfil  the  pledges  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament — Old  Age 
Pensions,  Sickness  Insurance,  and  others — depends  upon  the 
financial  stability  of  the  nation  ;  the  financial  stability  of  the  nation 
depends  mainly  upon  a  supreme  British  Fleet  able  to  keep  the 
peace  under  every  probable  circumstance.” 

The  Navy  must  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  Power,  or 
probable  combination  of  Powers,  encouraged  by  our  weakness, 
attempting  to  interrupt  the  maritime  communications,  which 
must  be  kept  open  if  our  trade  and  credit  are  not  to  be  ruined 
and  the  working  classes  denied  food  with  which  to  support  life 
and  raw  material  with  which  to  work.  The  conditions  in  which 
the  people  of  this  crowded  country  live,  unarmed  as  they  are 
and  dependent  for  practically  everything  upon  the  sea,  are  so 
artificial  that  the  mind  cannot  picture  the  dire  results  which  would 
occur  if  our  supplies  were  cut  off.  The  Chief  Whip  of  the 
Government,  speaking  at  Leeds,  recently  remarked  that  he 
“almost  trembled  to  think  what  the  effect  would  be  if,  unhappily, 
England  were  at  war  with  another  country  and  lost  command 
of  the  sea,  even  for  a  week ;  a  condition  of  panic  and  suffering  to 
the  population  would  ensue.”  We  must  maintain  unchallenge¬ 
able  naval  supremacy,  because,  for  economic  and  humane  reasons, 
we  hardly  dare  fight,  even  though  we  believed  we  had  the  assurance 
of  eventual  victory. 

No  one  in  his  senses  would  advocate  spending  upon  the  Navy  a 
penny  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  ourselves,  our 
kinsmen  overseas,  our  shipping,  and  our  ocean -borne  trade, 
although  the  Navy  is  perhaps  the  best  edncational  institution  in 
this  country,  widening  the  political  horizon  of  a  nation  responsible 
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for  the  defence  of  two  Empires  and  teaching  it  something  of  the 
geography  of  these  Empfres  and  of  the  world  at  large,  while  at 
the  same  time  serving  as  a  great  training  school,  physical  and 
intellectual,  for  all  who  serve  in  it  and  afterwards  return  to  civil 
life.  An  unnecessarily  high  standard  of  expenditure  is  undesir¬ 
able,  because  the  Navy  costs  money  and  the  money  must  be  raised 
by  taxation,  and  taxation  is  always  unix)pular.  If  those  who 
are  taxed  come  to  believe  that  they  are  being  called  upon  to 
support  an  unduly  large  defensive  organisation,  that  organisation 
will  suffer  in  popularity,  and  thus  the  Navy  itself  and  the  highest 
national  interests  will  be  imperilled. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  a  hopeless  lunatic  or  a  deluded  senti¬ 
mentalist  would  desire  to  spend  upon  the  Fleet  less  than  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  confident  assurance  of  safety.  Peace  at 
any  price  is  cheaper  to  us  than  war,  however  victorious  our  admirals 
might  be.  Those  are  the  real  war-makers  who  would  render  us 
weak  at  sea,  thus  tempting  neighbours,  who  regard  our  possessions 
with  jealousy,  to  find  an  excuse  for  war.  A  supreme  British  Fleet 
is  the  best  guarantee  for  world  peace,  and  a  British  Fleet  which 
is  not  unquestionably  supreme  offers  a  premium  on  war.  This  is 
one  point.  There  is  another.  No  one  can  foresee  what  the  effects 
would  be  if  this  country  were  to  be  engaged  in  a  naval  campaign , 
waged  relentlessly  in  the  waters  round  these  islands  by  an  enemy 
of  initiative  and  courage.  It  may  be  that  Sir  John  Brunner,  who 
has  acquired  great  wealth  since  his  family  settled  in  this  country , 
and  the  other  comfortably  circumstanced  persons  among  the 
reactionaries,  would  not  be  seriously  inconvenienced,  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Kadical  party,  and  the  iX)orer  classes  generally, 
would  be  brought  face  to  face  with  starvation.  Starvation,  and 
not  invasion,  is  the  great  peril  which  threatens  us,  and  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  poorer  parts  of  our  great  towns  and  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  population  which 
lives  on  the  borderline  of  poverty  can  ever  banish  from  his 
thoughts  the  picture  of  the  suffering  to  men,  women,  and  children 
which  will  be  inevitable  if,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  Fleet, 
an  enemy,  or  combination  of  enemies,  is  encouraged  to  contest 
with  us  the  command  of  the  seas,  which  are  the  arteries  by  which 
we  are  fed. 

In  spite  of  these  axiomatic  facts,  a  wide-spread  campaign  lias 
been  conducted  during  the  past  few  months  throughout  the  large 
towns  and  villages  of  England  and  Scotland  against  the  provision 
of  adequate  British  naval  forces.  When  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  in  assembly  at  Leeds  in  November,  with  fifteen 
hundred  delegates  present,  passed  a  resolution  protesting  against 
any  increase  in  our  naval  expenditure.  Sir  John  Brunner,  the 
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President,  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  “Thank  God  !  ’’  Thank 
God  for  prevailing  upon  a  crowd  of  men,  ignorant  of  international 
affairs  and  the  naval  and  military  activities  of  other  countries,  to 
urge  upon  the  British  Government,  with  full  knowledge,  that 
it  should  deny  what  the  Chief  Whip  has  described  as  “a  great 
and  solemn  duty,”  namely,  to  maintain  intact  the  defence  of  these 
shores  and  defences  of  the  Dominions  overseas !  The  action  of 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  was  followed  by  the  hasty 
organisation  of  protest  meetings  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
Sir  John  Brunner  appealed  to  every  Liberal  and  Radical  Associa¬ 
tion  to  join  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government  to 
reduce  the  relative  standard  of  our  defences. 

An  orgy  of  misrepresentation  has  since  been  in  progress.  Every¬ 
one  who  advocates  maintaining  our  present  strength  in  relation 
to  that  of  other  Powers  with  growing  fleets,  has  been  represented 
as  a  ghoul-like  creature  acting  on  behalf  of  armament  firms,  intent 
upon  making  large  profits — if  not  actually  in  their  pay.  News¬ 
papers  which  have  defended  the  country  against  the  enemies  within 
its  own  borders  have  been  referred  to  as  the  “armour  Press.” 
Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  is  even  reported  to  have  declared  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall  meeting  that  the  secret  of  our  naval  expenditure 
was  “the  lust  of  power  upon  which  the  armaments  gang  play.”  * 
Charming  language  from  a  gentleman  among  peers  !  The  “arma¬ 
ments  gang  ”  includes  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone’s  friend  and  private 
secretary.  Lord  Eendel  and  Sir  George  Murray,  Earl  Grey,  Sir 
Charles  Ottley,  formerly  a  Liberal  candidate,  Mr.  Asquith’s 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Ribblesdale,  Lord  Aberconway,  Sir  A.  T. 
Hadfield,  and  other  Liberals  who  are  associated  with  great  ship¬ 
building,  gun,  or  armour-making  firms.  Lord  Courtney  has  always 
been  overshadowed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  virtues,  and  these  and 
other  business  men  form,  in  his  opinion,  an  “armaments  gang” 
which  plays  upon  “the  lust  of  power.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  firms  foment  the  rivalry  in 
armaments  and  poison  the  minds  of  Ministers.  Can  any  Liberal 
imagine  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Haldane,  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
or  Mr.  Lloyd  George  being  misled  by  such  means?  Yet  this  is 
the  charge,  if  it  amounts  to  anything  definite,  which  Lord 
Courtney  and  his  associates  put  forward  as  an  explanation  of  the 
scale  of  our  naval  and  military  expenditure.  These  are  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  “righteousness.”  Lord  Courtney  would  be  distressed  if 
it  were  put  about  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  some  foreign  Power— 

(1)  Daily  News,  Februaiy  4th,  1914.  The  Times  report  of  the  passage  is 
as  follows; — “The  armaments  gang  played  upon  the  anxiety  to  maintain 
predominance,  and  that  lust  of  power  the  people  must  repudiate,  carry  it  home 
to  the  Government,  and  through  our  Government  to  the  other  Governments 
of  Europe.” 
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say  Germany.  Yet  this  assertion  would  be  hardly  less  venal  than 
his  own  that  armament  firms  “play  upon  the  lust  of  power  ”  of  the 
British  Government,  and  that  thus  money  is  wantonly  extracted 
from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  By  every  species  of  mis¬ 
representation,  sophistication  of  figures  and  facts,  and  parade  of 
false  sentiment,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  convince  electors 
that  this  country  is  being  made  the  catspaw  of  armament  com¬ 
panies,  and  that  it  is  by  its  acts  encouraging,  instead  of  discourag¬ 
ing,  what  is  described  as  “the  insensate  rivalry  of  armament.”^ 

At  a  recent  so-called  “  peace  meeting  ”  a  statement  was  made 
which  has,  in  slightly  differing  forms,  been  repeated  all  over  the 
country  :  “The  time  was  approaching,  and  perhaps  had  come, 
when  the  common  sense  of  the  world  would  relieve  the  nations 
of  Europe  of  the  overwhelming  burden  of  the  growth  of 
armaments.”  At  the  same  meeting  one  of  the  most  recently 
appointed  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Dickenson,  M.P.,  suggested  an  arrangement  between  the  nations 
that  they  should  not  spend  more  than  a  specific  sum  on  their 
navies,  and  he  added  that  he  believed  “other  nations  would 
respond  to  any  invitation  from  us  to  this  effect,  and  that  we  were 
in  such  a  strong  position  as  a  nation  that  we  could  and  ought  to 
set  the  example.”  At  a  gathering  at  Queen’s  Hall  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  declared  that  “  a  strong  Liberal  Government  had  been 
in  power  for  eight  years,  and  yet,  with  weary  hearts,  their  sup¬ 
porters  had  been  waiting  for  the  promised  retrenchment.”  These 
are  merely  casual  examples  of  the  methods  of  the  anti-Navy 
campaigners — the  real  war-makers  of  this  country.  All  these 
statements  are  demonstrably  untrue. 

From  end  to  end  of  the  Continent  the  burden  of  arma¬ 
ments — naval  as  well  as  military — is  being  increased  without 
effective  protest  on  the  part  of  any  recognised  and  organised 
party  in  any  single  country.  Even  in  Germany  the  Social 
P>emocrats,  though  they  oppose  the  Government  because  of  its 
methods,  are  not  opposed  to  the  Government’s  acts  in  adding 
to  the  Navy  and  Army.  In  Austria-Hungary,  in  Italy,  in  France, 
in  Russia,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Turkey,  in  Greece,  in  Holland, 
in  Sweden,  and  in  Norway  the  respective  Governments,  with  the 
support  of  their  electorates,  are  at  this  very  moment  increasing 
their  naval  and  military  forces  to  an  extent  and  at  a  rate  without 

(1)  A  great  point  is  made  of  the  fact  that  British  firms  build  for  the  lesser 
Powers.  The  orders,  in  the  first  place,  are  given  in  pursuit  of  national  policy, 
and  they  are,  in  the  second  place,  subject  to  tenders.  Are  the  working  classes 
of  the  United  Kingdom  better  or  worse  off  because  the  contracts  for  two 
Argentine  Dreadnoughts  went  to  American  firms,  and  the  order  for  a  Greek 
Dreadnought  to  Germany?  The  skilled  workers  of  this  country  thereby  lost 
£6,000,000,  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  these  ships. 
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parallel.  Throughout  the  King’s  Dominions  activity  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  armaments  and  in  the  drilling  of  youths  and  men 
is  greater  than  ever  before — and  there  are  no  armament  firms  to 
foment  the  movement.  This  year  is  notable,  not  for  the  protest 
of  “the  common  sense”  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  against  the 
burden  of  armaments,  but  for  their  acquiescence  in  submitting 
to  yet  heavier  burdens.  Every  army  in  the  world  is  being  in¬ 
creased  ;  every  navy  is  being  expanded.  The  only  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Europe  which  has  been  in  peril  has  been  that  which 
has  not  yet  advanced  in  the  universal  direction  as  rapidly 
as  electors  desire.  These  are  the  facts  which  are  reflected  in  the 
world’s  Press  from  day  to  day,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  “the 
time  has  perhaps  come  when  the  common  sense  of  the  world 
will  relieve  the  nations  of  Europe  from  the  overwhelming  burden 
of  the  growth  of  armaments.”  If  pacifist  speakers  had  any  realisa¬ 
tion  of  what  conscription  means  and  of  the  unparalleled  extent  to 
which  conscripts — young  citizens  with  citizens’  rights — are  this 
year  being  called  to  the  colours,  they  would  not  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  statements  so  misleading  and  inaccurate. 

Again,  would  Europe  welcome  a  respite  if  w^e  set  the  example 
in  the  naval  field?  In  respect  of  armies  we  do  not,  of  course, 
count ;  but  the  British  Navy  could  be  reduced.  Every  conserva¬ 
tive  pacifist  of  the  familiar  reactionary  type  who  urges  that  w’e 
ought  to  spend  no  more  than  a  specific  sum  on  the  Navy,  should 
know  that  other  nations  would  not  respond  to  such  an  invitation 
to  moderation.  If  they  consulted  the  Chief  Whip  of  the  Liberal 
Party  they  would  learn,  as  the  Hansard  Keports  also  reveal,  that 
“in  1906,  1907,  and  1908  we  gave  evidence  of  our  intention  to  the 
world  and  to  foreign  countries  at  large  by  reducing  our  expendi¬ 
ture  and,  much  to  our  disappointment,  that  did  not  meet 
with  the  response  which  we  hoped  and  expected  that  it  would.” 
In  fact,  between  1904  and  1908  we  reduced  our  naval  expenditure 
by  ^66,500,000.  Was  this  example  followed?  It  is  only  necessary 
to  glance  at  White  Paper  274,  1913,  to  see  that  Germany  increased 
her  naval  expenditure  by  over  £6,000,000  in  those  years,  and  in 
every  succeeding  year  the  outlay  on  the  German  Fleet  has  reached 
a  higher  figure  than  in  any  preceding  period,  while  now  her 
Allies,  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  with  the  full  approval  of  their 
respective  Parliaments  and  peoples,  are  heaping  up  their  naval 
and  military  armaments  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

In  only  one  country  in  the  world  is  there  a  wide-spread  move¬ 
ment  against  the  cost  of  defence,  and  that  country  is  our  own, 
which  bears  the  lightest  burden.  The  Army  and  the  Territorials 
have  not  been  increased  ;  they  have  been  reduced  by  86,000  officers 
and  men,  and  the  amount  voted  for  the  Navy  last  March  was  only 
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six  millions  more  than  the  amount  spent  in  1904,  while  in  the 
meantime  the  naval  expenditure  of  Germany  has  been  nearly 
trebled,  and  that  of  Italy  and  Austria  more  than  doubled. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  if  these  reactionaries  have  their  way,  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  boast  of  the 
moderate  cost  of  our  defensive  forces.  The  weakness  of  the  Fleet 
will  raise  the  shadow’  of  imminent  war  and  will  lead  the  poorest 
and  humblest  who  value  British  freedom  to  demand  that  we  shall 
take  upon  ourselves,  not  a  mild  form  of  military  training  for 
a  limited  term,  but  the  incalculable  burden  of  conscription  as 
the  only  immediately  available  means  of  defending  our  all  against 
a  foreign  foe.  For  a  thousand  years  we  in  these  islands  have  not 
known  what  invasion  means  in  loss  and  suffering — no  foreign 
soldiers  have  trodden  our  shores  or  desolated  our  hearths.  Ours 
has  been  a  unique  experience.  Once  the  Fleet  is  weakened — and 
it  will  be  weakened  relatively  if  we  stand  still  w  hile  other  nations 
advance — the  reality  of  our  peril  will  become  so  apparent  that 
not  all  the  Liberal  and  Eadical  Associations  in  the  country  will 
save  the  inhabitants  from  taking  strong  action  to  force  Par¬ 
liament  to  make  military  service  for  two  or  three  years 
a  legal  duty  which  every  able-bodied  man  owes  to  the  State, 
however  grievously  the  State  itself  may  suffer  economically  from 
the  withdrawal  of  so  much  labour  from  productive  industry.  In 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary  over  a  million  and  a  half 
men — in  the  very  prime  of  life — are  always  under  arms  without 
protest,  and  if  our  naval  supremacy  is  endangered  we  must  pay 
the  same  price  as  these  countries  pay.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
that  naval  economy,  so  called,  will  bring  us  to  the  verge  of  war, 
and,  when  the  peril  is  seen,  by  the  will  of  an  awakened  nation 
the  price  will  be  paid  as  it  is  being  paid  by  men  of  British  blood 
and  traditions  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  owing  to  the  absence 
of  sufficient  sea-power. 

What  does  the  parrot-cry  about  “  the  burden  of  armaments  ” 
really  amount  to?  We  know  what  it  means  abroad.  Everything 
in  most  European  countries  is  taxed.  In  some  cases  the  scale 
of  taxation  amounts  to  about  a  third  of  a  business  man’s  income, 
and  the  poor  pay  heavily  on  their  food  and  raiment  and  practically 
everything  they  require,  except  alcohol.  In  addition,  each  nation 
has  to  give  a  large  proportion  of  its  most  able-bodied  men  for 
three  or  four  years  for  active  service  in  the  defence  of  the  State. 
What  this  means  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  in 
Germany  alone  this  year  about  300,000  new  recruits  will  be  sworn 
in  for  duty  in  the  Navy  or  Army.  For  three  years  they  will  be  legally 
bound  to  submit  to  the  rigid  military  system  of  the  Fatherland. 
Throughout  Europe  this  year  from  millions  of  homes  young  men 
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will  be  summoned,  willy-nilly,  to  join  the  fighting  services,  and 
after  their  three  or  four  years’  active  duty  is  at  an  end  they 
will  have  to  render  the  less  onerous  service  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  reservist.  The  burden  of  armaments  on  the  Continent 
is  heavy,  but  we  search  in  vain,  unhappily,  for  any  effective 
protest  from  any  quarter.  Even  the  Social  Democrats  in  Germany 
lacked  either  the  will  or  the  courage  to  oppose  the  new  military 
law  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  further  increasing 
the  Army,  and  even  in  Eepublican  France  the  new  burdens  are 
being  submitted  to  practically  without  complaint. 

What  has  been  our  experience  of  the  “burden  of  armaments”? 
The  cost  of  the  Navy  and  Army  combined  is  less  than  half  the 
sum  spent  on  alcohol  in  this  country  every  year.  The  taxation  of 
the  poorer  classes  has  been  steadily  reduced  in  the  last  ten  years 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  imposts  on  tea  and  sugar. ^ 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  benefits  of  Old 
Age  Pensions,  Sickness  and  Unemployment  Insurance,  and 
the  costly  machinery  of  the  Labour  Bureaux,  the  taxation 
of  the  wage-earning  classes  is  extremely  light.  Even  the 
business  or  professional  man  with  a  moderate  income  is  called 
upon  to  pay  a  smaller  poundage  in  income  tax.  The  Navy,  it 
is  true,  is  costing  about  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  it  did  ten 
years  ago ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  size  of  the  Army  has  been 
reduced,  and  its  cost  cut  down  by  five  per  cent.  What  are  the 
indications  of  the  grievous  burden  of  armaments  to  which  the 
sentimentalists  and  reactionaries  can  point?  Have  we  had  to 
increase  our  load  of  debt?  Ministers  tell  us  that  they  have  paid 
off  a£100,000,000  since  they  came  into  office ;  every  other  country 
in  Europe  has  added  millions  to  its  indebtedness  besides  increas¬ 
ing  taxation.  Has  industry  suffered?  Not  for  many  years  has 
there  been  such  a  shortage  of  workers,  so  active  has  trade  been. 
Not  only  is  there  practically  no  unemployment,  but  masters 
cannot  obtain  workers  enough.  Has  the  trade  of  the  nation 
been  depressed?  Year  by  year  fresh  records  of  prosperity  have 
been  attained.  It  w^ere  well  that  those  who  listen  to  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  indulged  in  by  speakers  and  writers  who  profess  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  peace  and  economy  should  understand  that 
this  propagandism  means  war  and  extravagance — for  war  is 
always  extravagant. 

The  fundamental  error  which  underlies  what  passes  as  the  peace 
movement  in  this  country  is  the  confusion  of  thought  which  leads 
to  the  denunciation  of  armaments  as  though  naval  armaments 
meant  waste.  Naval  armaments  mean  peace  and  economy  most 
assuredly  to  us  in  this  country,  where  the  results  of  war  are 

(1)  Taxation  on  food  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  £5,000,000  annually. 
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incalculable.  Ours  is  an  unarmed  population.  Practically  our  sole 
defence  consists  of  the  Navy.  Once  this  line  is  broken  by  the 
enemy,  he  may  either  starve  or  invade  us,  or  cut  the  Empire 
up  into  pieces,  according  to  his  will.  Once  our  naval  power  is 
shattered,  no  army  which  we  could  create  or  which  the  Douiinions 
could  provide  would  prevent  an  enemy  landing  where  he  liked, 
either  on  these  shores  or  on  the  shores  of  any  of  the  Dominions. 
Those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  campaign  against  the 
British  Navy  profess  to  pay  lip  service  to  “a  strong  Fleet,”  but, 
having  no  technical  knowledge,  they  do  not  realise  how  strong 
that  Fleet  must  be  if  it  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  win  command  of 
the  sea  in  the  conditions  now  developing. 

The  strength  which  the  British  Navy  must  attain  if  we  are  to 
avoid  war  is  an  expert  question.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  for 
the  Sea  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  dictate  business  policy  to 
Sir  John  Brunner,  as  chairman  of  the  great  firm  of  alkali  manu¬ 
facturers,  with  its  world-wide  ramifications,  or  theology  to  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  as  for  these  strangers  to  things  naval  and 
military  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  strategical  and  tactical 
questions  necessarily  involved  in  the  study  of  the  naval  problems 
of  the  Empire.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  we  are  in  a 
lx)sition  of  incomparable  naval  strength.  Are  we?  Do  these 
[persons  realise  that  within  a  year  from  now  in  fully  commissioned 
battleships  in  home  waters  the  British  and  German  Fleets  icill 
he  on  an  absolute  equality  ?  Do  they  understand  that  in  fully 
commissioned  destroyers  in  home  waters  our  advantage  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  a  comparatively  few  craft?  Germany  will,  by 
next  spring,  have  three  battle  squadrons  of  twenty-five  ships 
always  on  a  war  footing  in  the  North  Sea  or  in  her  home  ports, 
linked  together  by  the  newly  enlarged  Kiel  Canal.  We  shall  have 
exactly  the  same  number  of  squadrons  with  the  same  number  of 
ships  based  upon  our  home  ports,  with  four  more  battleships, 
with  Gibraltar  as  their  headquarters.  When  these  latter  ships 
are  at  their  base,  the  battle  strength  of  the  two  countries  in  full 
commission  will  be  equal.  Our  sole  advantage  will  then  consist 
of  battleships  with  nucleus  crews ;  fourteen  British  vessels  will 
be  in  this  category,  whereas  Germany  will  have  only  six.  The 
British  ships  will  have  on  board  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  their 
full  complements — a  larger  proportion  than  is  usual  in  German 
vessels.  They  will  not  be  instantly  ready.  In  addition  we  shall 
have  a  certain  number  of  old  battleships  without  even  nucleus 
crews.  This  will  be  the  position  in  the  North  Sea  within  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  it  is  urged  that  no  further  efforts  should  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  British  Fleet.  If  these  counsels  are 
listened  to,  the  next  stage  in  our  defensive  policy  will  be  the 
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imposition,  by  the  will  of  a  frenzied  people  in  an  hour  of 
stress,  upon  the  whole  population  of  some  system  of  con¬ 
scription.  JSo  British  Army  for  home  defence  can  ever  make  up 
what  we  shall  lose  by  reducing  the  Fleet — it  cannot  save  us  from 
starvation,  though  it  might  make  invasion  unprofilable  to  a  foe. 
But  whereas  naval  power  cannot  be  improvised — a  battleship 
takes  about  three  years  to  build  and  an  officer  about  twice  as  long 
to  train — an  army  of  a  sort  could  be  raised  and  trained  in  about 
six  months.  Conscription  may  make  some  people  more  comfort¬ 
able,  but  it  will  not  save  us  from  war  as  a  supreme  British 
Fleet  has  done,  can  do,  and  will  do. 

Though  security  at  home  is  essential,  we  also  have  vast  world¬ 
wide  responsibilities.  Over  and  above  the  “great  and  solemn 
duty”  which  is  imposed  on  any  Government  “to  maintain  intact 
the  defence  of  these  shores,”  the  Government  is  “responsible  for 
the  defence  of  the  Dominions  overseas,”  as  the  Chief  Liberal 
Whip,  quoting  the  Prime  Minister,  has  stated.  It  is  also  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  protection  of  half  the  world’s  shipping  which  flies 
the  British  flag,  and  it  must  defend,  if  need  be,  practically  all 
the  commerce  of  the  Empire  which,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  passes  over  the  Canadian- American  frontier,  is  ocean  borne. 
Any  Government  which  denies  these  responsibilities  denies  the 
faith  and  will  break  up  the  British  Empire  wffiich  our  forefathers 
created  by  sea-power,  beside  ruining  the  trade  by  which  we  and 
our  kinsmen  exist  and  destroying  those  free  institutions  which 
are  our  peculiar  pride. 

It  was  in  view'  of  the  incalculable  consequences  of  defeat  at  sea 
that  for  several  generations  the  Fleet  was  maintained  on  what 
was  know’n  as  the  Two-Power  Standard.  What  this  meant  Lord 
Cawdor,  as  a  former  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  explained  in 
the  House  of  Ijords  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

“We  have  always  had,”  he  said,  “and  always  held  that  we  must  have, 
not  only  exactly  a  Fleet  equivalent  to  those  of  any  two  Powers  in  Europe, 
but  that  we  must  have  a  margin  over  and  above  that,  and  I  think  we  have 
usually  calculated  something  like  10  per  cent.” 

This  was  the  British  naval  standard  approved  by  Parliament 
and  agreed  to  by  the  country.  It  was  accepted  as  recently  as 
the  end  of  1908  by  Mr.  Asquith  as  representing  the  naval  policy 
of  the  Government.  During  the  past  few  years,  and  only  during 
the  past  few'  years,  that  standard  has  been  abandoned.  Politicians 
have  since  been  talking  of  percentages  of  superiority,  not  over 
tw'o  fleets,  but  over  a  single  fleet,  and  quarrelling  as  to  how  this 
or  that  percentage  should  be  interpreted.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
Germans  and  other  foreigners  believe  that  we  are  decadent  and 
are  encouraged  to  hold  that  with  a  little  effort  on  their  part  they 
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may  wrest  the  trident  from  our  hands.  This  is  the  impression 
which  our  reactionaries,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  suggested,  are 
creating. 

Much  confusion  of  thought  is  to  be  traced  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Churchill  on  March  18th,  1912. 
when  he  had  just  succeeded  to  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  What  he  said  was  really  open  to  no  misrepresentation 
except  by  British  politicians  who  champion  every  country’s  cause 
except  their  own.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Churchill  said  : — 

“  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  readjust  our  standard  in  closer  accord  with 
actual  facts  and  probable  contingencies.  The  actual  standard  of  new  construc¬ 
tion  which  the  Admiralty  has,  in  fact,  followed  during  recent  years  has 
been  to  develop  a  60  per  cent,  superiority  in  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought 
type  over  the  German  Navy  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  fleet  law.  There 
are  other  and  higher  standards  for  the  smaller  vessels,  with  w'hich  I  will 
not  complicate  the  argument,  because  they  do  not  greatly  affect  the  finance. 

“//  Gerviany  were  to  adhere  to  her  existing  law,  ice  believe  that  that 
standard  would,  in  the  absence  of  any  unexpected  developments  in  other 
countries,  continue  to  be  a  convenient  guide  for  the  next  four  or  five  years, 
so  far  as  this  capital  class  of  vessel  is  concerned.  Further  than  that,  it  is 
idle  to  speculate. 

“I  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  agreeing  that  the  ratio  of  16  to  10 
could  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  preponderance  for  British  naval  strength  as 
a  whole  above  that  of  the  next  strongest  naval  Fower.^  Even  if  we  possessed 
an  Army  two-thirds  as  strong  as  that  of  the  strongest  military  Power,  we 
could  not  agree  to  that.  The  statement  I  make  is  much  more  limited. 

“  We  are  able  for  the  present  to  adhere  to  so  moderate  a  standard  because 
of  our  great  superiority  in  vessels  of  the  pre -Dreadnought  era,  among  Avhich 
the  eight  Xing  Edwards,  and  at  least  eight  of  the  armoured  cruisers,  arc 
quite  unmatched  among  contemporary  ships.  As  these  vessels  gradually 
decline  in  relative  fighting  value,  our  ratio  of  new'  construction  would  have 
to  rise  above  the  60  per  cent,  standard.  Every  addition  Avhich  Germany 
makes,  or  may  make,  to  the  new'  ships  she  lays  down  each  year  must 
accelerate  the  decline  in  relative  fighting  value  of  our  pre-Dreadnoughts, 
and  therefore  requires  special  measures  on  our  part.” 

Mr.  Churchill  specifically  issued  a  warning  that  a  general  ratio 
of  16  to  10  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  one,  and  that 
even  in  the  matter  of  Dreadnoughts  it  could  only  be  accepted  as 
applying  to  the  next  four  or  five  years,  first  if  Germany  adhered 
to  her  existing  Naval  Law,  and,  secondly,  if  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  in  other  countries  did  not  occur.  The  Admiralty,  carrying 
into  effect,  no  doubt,  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  arrest  the  rivalry  in  naval  armaments,  was  willing 
to  acquiesce  for  the  time  in  a  very  moderate  standard  if  other 
Powers  would  respond.  There  w'as  absolutely  no  response.  On 
the  contrary,  a  few  months  later  Germany  adopted  a  new  and 
in  many  respects  the  most  menacing  of  all  her  Navy  Acts.  It 


(1)  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  has  stated  that  Mr.  Churchill  aflarmed  Avhat  in 
fact  he  specifically  denied. 
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not  only  embodied  a  larger  shipbuilding  programme  for  the  ensuing 
six  years — 1912-13  to  1917-18 — but  it  made  provision  for  such 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  and  men  as  to  enable  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  enlarged  navy  of  Germany  to  be  kept  always  on 
a  war  footing.  This  Act  is  now  being  carried  into  effect.  Men 
are  cheap  in  Germany,  since  they  are  under  a  legal  obligation 
to  serve  the  State,  and  consequently  the  increase  which  is  now 
taking  place  in  German  naval  expenditure — mainly  on  officers  and 
men — is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  which  is  being  effected 
in  German  fighting  strength,  alw^ays  ready  for  a  sudden  blow.  It 
was  not  only  Germany,  however,  which  failed  to  respond  to  Mr. 
Churchill’s  invitation  to  moderation.  Italy  and  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many's  Allies,  forthwith  developed  new  shipbuilding  programmes 
and  adopted  nevr  measures  for  adding  to  the  personnel  of  their 
Fleet.  These  events  w’ere  the  sequel  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  speech 
of  March,  1912. 

The  activity  of  Italy  and  Austria  raised  a  new  problem.  What 
strength  ought  we  to  support  in  the  Mediterranean — our  bread 
route  and  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  the  Empire?  The  Prime 
Minister  himself  visited  the  Mediterranean  to  study  the  question  on 
the  spot  with  the  aid  of  the  highest  expert  opinion.  He  returned  to 
England,  and  the  whole  subject  was  considered  first  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Imperial  Defence  and  then  by  the  Cabinet.  On 
October  26th  of  that  year,  after  the  Cabinet  decision,  Mr. 
Harcourt,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  made  the  following  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Government’s  policy  :  — 

“Under  existing  circumstances  of  territory  and  responsibility,  our  position 
in  the  Mediterranean  must  remain  one  of  national  and  international 
importance. 

“We  shall  maintain  it  there,  both  on  land  and  on  sea,  to  as  full  an  extent 
as  we  have  ever  done  in  the  past,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  depend  on  no 
alliance  or  understanding,  actual  or  implied,  but  upon  our  owm  Forces, 
subject  always  to  our  own — and  only  our  own — needs,  and  to  the  tactical 
exigencies  of  our  own  unfettered  policy  and  discretion.” 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Prime  Minister  subsequently, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  admitted  that  this  statement  reflected 
the  intentions  of  the  Government. 

We  had  to  wait  some  months  for  a  fuller  declaration  of  the 
Government’s  naval  policy.  On  March  26th,  1913,  the  First  Lord 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons — in  the  presence  of  the  Prime 
^linister  and  his  colleagues — and  he  made  two  declarations  of 
a  specific  character  : — 

“  Apart  from  the  50  per  cent,  preponderance  in  Dreadnought  ships,  which 
must  be  maintained  above  the  German  Fleet  in  home  waters  for  the  defence 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  require  a  powerful  Fleet  for  foreign  service  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  it  necessary,  for  the  defence  of  the  overseas 
Dominions  of  the  Crown,  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific.  .  .  . 
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“The  whole  question,  actual  and  prospective,  was  examined  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  last  year  by  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence, 
and  subsequently,  with  their  report  in  view,  by  the  Cabinet;  and  the  policy 
which  the  Admiralty  are  pursuing  is  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  represented  to 
be,  the  policy  of  one  department  or  of  one  Minister.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Government  as  a  whole,  on  which  the  Government  have  had  to  decide 
at  every  stage.” 

During  last  spring  it  became  known  that  the  proffered  gift  by 
the  Canadian  people  of  three  ships  would  be,  at  least,  delayed, 
and,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  the  Government,  not  the 
Admiralty  merely,  decided  in  June  last  to  expedite  three  of  the 
vessels  of  the  British  programme.  Mr.  Churchill,  in  explaining 
that  the  effect  of  this  action  would  be  purely  temporary,  added  ; — 

“  By  next  year  it  is  probable  that  the  Canadian  problem  will  have  defined 
itself,  and  I  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  whether  further  accelera¬ 
tion  of  next  year's  ships,  or  alternatively  a  direct  addition  to  our  programme, 
will  be  forced  upon  us.” 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  since  Mr.  Churchill  made  his  guarded 
statement  with  reference  to  a  sixty  per  cent,  superiority  in 
Dreadnoughts  over  the  next  greatest  naval  Power,  every  condition 
has  changed.  Germany  has  adopted  a  new  Navy  Law,  and  Italy  and 
Austria  have  drawn  up,  and  are  about  to  put  into  execution,  new 
shipbuilding  programmes,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Government 
realised  a  year  ago,  whether  it  realises  it  to-day  or  not,  that  British 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Atlantic  must 
be  adequately  defended,  since  on  this  defence  depends  not  only  the 
security  of  the  Empire,  both  as  a  political  unit  and  as  a  grou])  of 
self-governing  communities,  but  the  whole  of  the  trade  by  w’hich 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  live.  In  the  meantime,  moreover, 
the  Admiralty  apparently  had  become  conscious  of  the  danger  of 
adopting  too  narrow'  a  margin  of  naval  strength  in  the  North  Sea. 
Mr.  Churchill  announced  that  the  Board  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  evidently  in  fuller  consciousness  of  the  perils  of  invasion, 
that  this  country  must  keep  in  home  waters  three  ships  to  ever^’ 
tw'o  ships  possessed  by  Germany. 

This  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  highest  expert  authorities 
as  to  the  standard  of  strength  w’hich  we  must  always  maintain 
in  order  that  we  may  be  prepared  at  “our  average  moment”  to 
resist  an  attack  at  w'hat  may  be  Germany’s  “selected  moment.” 
If  the  Admiralty’s  standard  is  applied  to  ships  of  every  class,  we 
are  able  to  arrive  at  a  close  estimate  of  the  naval  force  w'hich  must 
always  be  kept  contiguous  to  the  North  Sea.  We  have  the  standard 
of  Germany’s  naval  strength  set  out  in  the  Navy  Act  of  1912,  and 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the  British  squadrons 
W'hich  must  be  maintained  in  home  w^aters,  it  being  added  that 
eventually  all  the  battleships  and  large  cruisers  will  be  Dread¬ 
noughts  : — 
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Battleships  ... 

German  High 
Sea  Fleet. 

41 

British  Home 
Fleets. 

02 

Large  Cruisers  (eventually  l)attle-cvuisers 
and  ships  of  the  line)  ... 

12 

IH 

Small  Cruisers  . 

30 

45 

Destroyers  ...  ...  ...  . 

144 

216 

Submarines... 

72 

1U8 

Methodically  and  steadily  the  full  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  German  Fleet  in  home  waters  will  be  attained, 
until  she  possesses  53  capital  ships  fit  to  lie  in  the  line. 
In  accordance  with  the  considered  view  of  the  Admiralty, 
we  must  at  that  date  keep  in  home  waters  no  less  than  80  large 
armoured  ships  of  corresponding  types.  To-day,  including  all  the 
older  battleships  and  the  gifts  of  the  Dominions,  we  possess  only 
68  of  these  vessels,  of  which  40  are  pre-Dreadnoughts.  All  hut 
14  of  these  pre-Dreadnoughts  will  he  ineffective  on  account  of  age 
in  1920,  when  Germany  will  still  possess  12  such  vessels  fit  for 
the  fighting  line.  In  other  words,  in  the  immediate  future 
our  strength  will  be  reduced,  for  we  are  not  replacing  some  of 
our  pre-Dreadnoughts.  Our  position  in  cruisers  and  submarines 
is  better,  but  there  is  considerable  leeway  to  be  made  up  in 
destroyers.  It  is  thus  apparent  that,  if  we  are  to  act  on  the  expert 
opinion  of  the  Admiralty  as  to  what  is  necessary  in  home  waters 
for  security,  considerable  expansion  of  our  resources  is  necessary 
even  if  we  are  to  abandon  the  Mediterranean  and  leave  the 
Dominions  without  reasonable  defence.  These,  presumably,  were 
the  considerations  which  the  Admiralty  had  in  view  when  last 
year  it  submitted  a  detailed  statement  of  our  requirements  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Last  spring,  after  the  passage  of  the  new  German  Navy 
Act,  the  decision  of  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  to  embark  on  new 
shipbuilding  programmes,  and  the  naval  conference  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  Mr.  Churchill  told  the  House  of  Commons  exactly 
what  the  Government’s  naval  programme  was.  He  summarised 
it  in  concise  language,  which  was  not  open  to  misunderstanding  : — 

“The  British  programmes,  as  revised,  for  the  six  years  under  review — 
1912-13  to  1917-18 — aggregates  a  total  of  twenty-five  ships  against  fourteen. 
(Germany’s  programme  for  the  same  period.) 

“Two  ships  will  be  added  to  this  total  for  every  extra  vessel  laid  down 
by  Germany. 

“  Additional  to  this  total  will  be  any  ships  which  we  may  have  to  build 
in  consequence  of  new  naval  developments  in  the  Mediterranean. 

“Thirdly,  the  ship  presented  by  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  the  three 
ships  now  under  discussion  in  Canada  will  also  be  additional  to  the  total 
I  have  mentioned,  that  being  the  specific  condition  on  which  they  were  given 
and  accepted. 
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“These  (added  the  First  Lord,  in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues  of  the 
Cabinet,  including  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
are  the  bases  of  a  naval  policy  which,  coolly  and  inflexibly  pursued  during 
the  next  few  years,  will,  we  believe,  place  our  country  and  the  British 
Empire  beyond  the  reach  of  purely  naval  pressure,  and  which  need  not  at 
any  stage  of  its  execution  be  fomented  into  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  our 
German  neighbours.” 

Can  this  be  regarded  as  a  bloated  programme  if  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  are  about  to  shed  practically  all  our  margin  of 
strength  in  pre-Dreadnoughts  as  compared  with  Germany,  and 
that  in  1918  Italy  will  possess  at  least  10  ships  of  the  Dreadnought 
type  and  Austria  8,  and  that  Japan  and  the  United  States  wdll 
have  14  each  ?  The  matter  of  surprise  is  that  the  Admiralty  should 
have  expressed  its  contentment  with  such  a  narrow  margin  of 
battleships  as  we  shall  then  possess,  in  view'  of  the  world-wide 
responsibilities  which  rest  on  us  and  the  probable  developments 
of  the  international  situation  during  the  next  five  or  six  years. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  recent  crusade  against  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  fleet  is  that  we  ought  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Germany,  whose  naval  policy,  as  the  First  Lord  once 
remarked,  “marches  unsw'ervingly  tow'ards  its  goal  across  the 
lifetime  of  a  whole  generation.”  By  the  adoption  of  a  Naval  Law, 
the  continual  discussion  of  relative  naval  strength,  irritating  to 
our  relations  with  naval  Pow'ers,  w'ould  be  avoided.  Parliament 
would  definitely  give  its  sanction  to  a  specified  fleet  establishment 
and  approve  necessary  measures  being  taken,  in  accordance  with 
detailed  schedules,  for  building  new  shijis  and  entering  the 
necessary  officers  and  men  to  provide  them  with  crews.  Parlia¬ 
ment  having  approved  the  five,  six,  or  eight  years’  programme, 
would  be  presented  each  year  by  the  Admiralty,  as  in  Germany, 
with  the  bill  for  carrying  that  programme  out  during  a  period 
of  twelve  months.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  a  procedure 
contrary  to  the  British  spirit  of  parliamentary  government.  It 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  procedure  which  was  adopted  in  1889 
when  the  Naval  Defence  Act  was  passed,  and  which  in  principle 
was  affirmed  by  the  Liberal  Government  in  1895. 

The  only  sound  policy  which  this  country  can  pursue  is 
definitely  to  adopt  a  standard  of  two  keels  to  one  as  against  the 
next  greatest  naval  Power,  which  the  man  in  the  street  can 
understand  and  interpret  for  himself,  and  embody  it  in  a  Naval 
Act  wffiich  will  remain  operative  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
whatever  new  developments  might  occur  in  other  countries.  Naval 
power  is  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  a  plant  of  slow  but  sure 
development,  and  the  arrears  of  one  short  series  of  years,  due 
to  sudden  activity  abroad,  could  be  repaired  by  a  determined 
nation. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


A  PLEA  EOR  HOME  RULE  FROM  THE 
PROTESTANT  STANDPOINT. 


There  is  one  expression  that  I  observe  Sir  Edward  Carson  often 
uses,  which  to  us  Englishmen  requires  a  little  explanation.  The 
actual  words  are  :  “I  shall  never  advise  those  who  trust  me  to 
give  up  what  is  their  elementary  right  of  citizenship,  their  place 
in  the  United  Kingdom.”  If  it  was  proposed  to  set  up  a  Home 
Rule  Government  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Hampshire,  or 
any  other  county  which  has,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy, 
been  governed  from  Westminster,  the  expression  could  easily  be 
understood,  but  when  applied  to  the  Protestants  of  Ulster,  is  it 
not  liable  to  cause  confusion  of  thought?  No  one  knows  better 
than  the  speaker  that  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  were  governed 
from  Dublin  until  about  112  years  ago.  Then  England  made 
the  experiment  of  governing  Ireland  from  Westminster,  with 
the  view  of  making  the  Irish  more  loyal,  but  we  have  since 
recognised  the  mistake  made  in  1801,  and  it  is  now  proposed 
to  revert  to  the  old  plan  of  governing  the  whole  of  Ireland  from 
Dublin.  Instead  of  Irishmen  becoming  more  loyal  to  England, 
because  she  was  governed  from  Westminster  by  unimaginative 
Saxons,  who  have  little,  if  anything,  in  common  with  the  highly 
imaginative  Celts,  she  unquestionably  became  so  disloyal  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  big  war,  she  might  have  seriously  crippled  ns. 
Even  during  the  late  war  in  South  Africa  some  Irishmen  actually 
joined  our  enemies,  and  when  the  news  of  a  British  disaster 
reached  England,  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  spontaneously 
cheered  !  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  exceed  this  action  in  disloyalty  to  the  Empire,  but  then  we 
Teutons  are  always  being  told  that  we  are  a  dull,  unimaginative 
lot,  and  so  possibly  we  may  have  misunderstood  their  motives, 
and  perhaps  they  were  really  showing  their  loyalty  !  There  w^as 
an  officer  I  once  knew  who  said  that  when  his  dog  engaged  in 
a  fight,  he  always  beat  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  put  forth 
extra  effort  to  defeat  his  foe !  Possibly  these  Irishmen  joined  the 
Boers  through  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  so  as  to  make  the  English  fight 
more  strenuously !  Certainly  Irishmen  have  a  strange  way  of 
exhibiting  their  loyalty,  for  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  also 
announced  that  on  the  day  the  King  signs  the  Act  of  Parliament 
legalising  Home  Rule,  he  will  show  his  loyalty  to  his  King  and 
country  by  heading  an  army  of  rebels  to  fight  against  the  King’s 
troops  and  all  constitutional  authority.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
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dull  Saxons  do  not  understand  the  working  of  the  brains  of  either 
the  Protestants  in  the  North,  or  the  Eoman  Catholics  in  the 
South,  so  it  was  very  foolish  of  us  to  have  ever  attempted  to 
govern  them.  The  only  thing  that  we  shall  have  succeeded  in 
doing  is  to  make  four-fifths  of  the  nation  disloyal  if  we  do  not 
restore  their  own  Government  to  them,  and  the  remaining  one- 
fifth  disloyal  if  we  do  take  this  step,  so  we  are  indeed  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma  ! 

The  Parliament  which  sat  in  Dublin  was  composed  of 
Protestants,  but  before  the  transfer  to  Westminster  took  place, 
the  franchise  was  extended  to  Roman  Catholics,  showing  that 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  had  at  that  time  no  fear  of  their 
countrymen  who  were  not  of  their  own  faith.  But  so  far  from 
the  Protestants  of  Ulster  having  any  “elementary  right”  to  be 
governed  from  Westminster,  it  is  all  the  other  way,  and  the  only 
right  that  they  can  claim  is  to  be  governed  from  Dublin  by  their 
own  countrymen,  and  this  is  a  claim  that  not  only  many  Roman 
Catholics,  but  also  many  Protestants  are  now  making.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  between  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Protestants  on  the  other,  but  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  Protestants  of  1914  are  better  judges  than  the  Protestants 
of  1801 ,  who  W'ere  at  that  time  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  transfer 
of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Dublin  to  Westminster.  There 
is  apparently  no  question  but  that  the  Orangemen  throughout 
Ireland  of  over  a  hundred  years  ago  were  opposed  to  this  transfer, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  their  country  proves  them  to  have 
been  in  the  right.  I  have  not  only  served  a  good  deal  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  dating  as  far  back  as  forty  years  ago,  but  I 
have  served  with  Roman  Catholic  officers  and  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  I  have  had  them  over  me,  I  have  served  with 
them  as  equals,  and  I  have  had  them  under  me;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  just  as  loyal  to  the  King  and 
to  the  Empire  as  w^e  Protestants,  and  that  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  very  wrong  about  our  administration  to  have  made  some 
act  in  such  a  way  as  even  to  appear  to  be  disloyal  to  that  flag 
for  wffiich  so  many  of  them  have  died  in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 

I  submit  that  the  instincts  of  the  Protestants  of  1801  were 
right  when  they  opposed  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  Westminster.  Under  any  circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  one 
country  to  take  over  the  government  of  another,  but  when  a  great 
distinction  in  temperament  as  well  as  in  religion  exists  between 
the  governed  and  the  governors,  it  is  practically  an  impossibility, 
and  this  fact  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  recognised  by  the 
Protestants  of  1801.  Before  leaving  the  subject  I  will  just  quote 
a  brief  passage  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Swift  MacNeill,  K.C.,  M.P., 
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which  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  of  November  25th, 
1913  :  — 

“At  the  time  of  the  Union,  no  Orange  Lodge  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
pass  a  resolution  in  its  favour.  Few  things  are  more  curious  than  the 
many  Orange  resolutions  protesting  against  the  Union.  The  Grand  Lodge 
was  accused  of  having  betrayed  the  country  under  the  influence  of  a  few 
great  place-holders.  Representatives  of  thirty-six  Orange  Lodges  assembled 
in  Armagh  declared  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  Constitution 
was  robbed  by  open  and  avowed  enemies  or  by  pretended  friends;  and  the 
representatives  of  thirteen  Orange  Lodges  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh 
echoed  this  language.  After  1800,  but  before  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
enacted,  declarations  that  the  Union  was  a  disastrous  measure  came  from 
the  Orange  camp.” 

The  Protestants  of  1914,  or  rather  a  certain  section  of  them, 
for  they  are  by  no  means  unanimous,  do  not  appear  to  exhibit 
the  same  far-sightedness  as  their  ancestors.  A  great  many  of 
them  are  being  made  mere  cats-paws  by  designing  politicians, 
who  apparently  do  not  care  a  straw  for  religion  or  for  Protest¬ 
antism,  but  who  recognise  the  strong,  devout  religious  principle 
of  these  splendid  Ulster  Protestants.  Having  failed  to  turn  out 
the  Government  on  the  Insurance  Bill  or  on  the  Welsh  Church 
Bill,  they  turn  to  Ireland  and  try  to  play  on  the  religious  fears 
of  Ulster  by  telling  them  that  Home  Rule  merely  spells  out  Rome 
Rule,  and  thus  they  try  to  enlist  these  simple  Protestants  to  bring 
on  a  civil  war  with  the  ultimate  ho^^e  of  turning  out  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  real  object  they  have  at  heart.  The  cause  of  true 
Protestantism,  as  our  ancestors  understood  it,  is  being  betrayed, 
and  in  its  place  we  hear  the  empty  Protestant  drum  being  loudly 
beaten  by  mere  politicians  who  have  suddenly  sprung  to  the  front 
in  their  newborn  zeal  to  see  Protestantism  maintained  !  It  is 
remarkably  strange  how  little  w-e  heard  of  the  connection  of 
Sir  Edward  Carson  or  “Galloper”  F.  E.  Smith,  M.P.,  with  any 
religious  movement,  whether  Protestant  or  otherwise,  before  they 
suddenly  arose  to  seize  the  reins  of  this  stalking  horse,  on  which 
they  hope  to  outpace  rival  politicians  on  the  road  to  victory. 

Speaking  as  a  Protestant,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
1  believe  that  the  Orangemen  of  over  a  hundred  years  ago  were 
more  far-sighted  than  their  descendants,  who  are  thus  being 
misled  by  clever  politicians.  Far  from  Home  Rule  being  but  a 
synonymous  phrase  for  Rome  Rule,  it  would  appear  that  the 
evidence  points  in  the  entirely  opposite  direction.  I  have  travelled 
about  a  good  deal  on  the  Continent,  and  I  have  heard  in  such 
countries  as  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  where  Roman 
Catholics  have  Home  Rule,  far  stronger  language  used  against 
the  Pope  and  the  priests  of  Rome  than  I  have  ever  heard  in 
England.  If  we  consider  such  countries  as  Italy,  Spain,  and 
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Portugal,  which  at  one  time  were  very  priest-ridden,  we  shall 
find  that,  so  far  from  the  sway  of  the  priest  being  accepted,  there 
is  a  very  strong  lay  body  absolutely  opposed  to  all  sacerdotal 
claims  of  any  sort.  In  every  Eoman  Catholic  country  in  which 
I  have  travelled  I  have  invariably  found  the  laity  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  favouring  the  claims  of  the  priests,  and  the  other 
bitterly  opposed.  How  is  it  that  in  Ireland  alone  of  all  Eoman 
Catholic  countries  we  should  find  the  mass  of  the  people  united 
in  support  of  the  priest?  It  is  because  Ireland  has  been  mis¬ 
governed  and  trampled  down  by  the  iron  heel  of  a  strong  but 
unsympathetic  Protestant  country.  Eemove  that  iron  heel,  and 
restore  to  Ireland  her  “elementary  rights,”  and  we  shall  find, 
sooner  or  later,  that  in  Ireland,  as  in  all  other  countries,  there 
will  be  a  division  in  the  camp  among  Eoman  Catholics,  and  then 
Protestants,  if  they  are  wise,  will  be  able  to  throw  their  support 
on  the  side  of  that  party  which  resists  the  tyranny  of  the  priests, 
and  so  may  yet  become  the  leaders  of  a  Young  Ireland,  as  we 
see  the  intelligent  party,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  Pope,  leading 
a  Y'oung  Italy.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
horrors  of  Italy  when  under  the  old  rule  of  the  priests.  The  late 
Ijord  Salisbury,  though  a  High  Churchman  himself,  once  re¬ 
marked  that  the  worst  governed  State  in  Europe  was  one  governed 
by  priests.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  if  the  Eoman  Catholic 
laity  of  Ireland  ever  get  the  government  of  the  country  into  their 
own  hands,  they  will  tolerate  the  ignorance  that  now  exists,  which 
is,  of  course,  a  fruitful  soil  on  which  sacerdotal  claims  and  super¬ 
stitions  flourish.  The  educated  laity  of  every  other  nation  is 
rejecting  the  claims  of  the  priest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
Ireland  should  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  governs  all  the 
others.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted  that  the  Irish  are  too 
much  under  the  domination  of  their  priests  to  permit  them  ever 
to  strike  out  an  independent  path  for  themselves.  But  is  there 
any  proof  for  such  an  assertion  ?  Is  the  evidence  not  all  the  other 
way?  In  1888,  when  the  Pope  issued  a  Papal  Eescript  condemn¬ 
ing  the  Irish  Plan  of  Campaign,  the  Eoman  Catholic  members  of 
the  Irish  party  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

“That  while  unreservedly  acknowledging  as  Catholics  the  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Holy  See,  we,  as  guardians,  in  common  with  our  brother 
Irish  Representatives  of  other  creeds,  of  those  civil  liberties  which  our 
Catholic  forefathers  have  resolutely  defended,  feel  bound  solemnly  to 
reassert  that  Irish  Catholics  can  recognise  no  right  in  the  Holy  See  to 
interfere  with  the  Irish  people  in  the  management  of  their  political  affairs.’’ 

From  time  to  time  there  appear  in  the  Press  appalling  instances 
of  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  the  instigation  of  the 
priests.  Panic-stricken  Protestants  point  to  these  cases  and  say  : 
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‘'This  is  what  you  will  hand  Ireland  over  to,  if  the  Home  Eule 
Bill  is  passed.”  They  forget,  however,  that  these  awful  cases  of 
tyranny  have  been  taking  place  for  many  years  under  the  existing 
system  of  government  from  Westminster,  and  apparently  we 
Protestants  are  helpless  to  prevent  them.  It  seems  a  strange 
policy  to  cry  out  against  these  evils,  and  yet  to  wish  to  maintain 
the  system  that  produces  them  !  The  real  truth  we  need  to 
recognise  is  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are,  as  in  other 
countries,  awaking  to  the  realisation  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
a  nation,  but  they  are  humiliated  at  the  thought  that  they  have 
no  Government  of  their  own,  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  independent  nationality.  The  priests  very  wisely  identify 
themselves  with  this  national  aspiration,  and,  being  a  little  better 
educated  than  the  masses,  are  thus  able  to  acquire  an  enormous 
influence  over  them.  A  century  of  mismanagement  by  our  un¬ 
popular  government  is  unquestionably  the  cause  of  this  dis¬ 
loyalty  among  the  people,  and  it  has  also  caused  the  priests  to 
be  endowed  with  an  enormous  amount  of  power.  Instead  of 
persevering  in  our  mistaken  policy  of  repression  and  coercion — 
as  if  people  could  ever  be  made  loyal  by  such  means — let  us  revert 
to  the  old  status  quo,  and  give  the  Irish  back  their  own  govern¬ 
ment.  They  will  make  mistakes,  of  course,  but  if  we  can  infer 
anything  from  history,  it  is  that  the  people  will  naturally  divide 
up  into  two  or  more  parties.  Protestants,  if  they  remain  a  united 
party,  will  then  be  able  to  support  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
probably  get  their  own  way ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  like  the  Protestants  of  England,  or  of 
Scotland,  will  not  form  parties  on  a  religious  basis. 

This  will,  of  course,  be  the  happiest  solution,  for  when  we  find 
some  Protestants  on  one  side  and  some  on  another,  and  Eoman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  standing  together  to  carry  or  to  oppose 
certain  measures,  we  may  then  be  sure  that  religious  questions 
will  not  come  much  to  the  front.  The  priest,  who  is  now  very 
fond  of  interfering  in  politics,  will  lose  his  position  as  a  leader, 
but  will  revert  to  the  far  higher  position  of  the  English  clergy 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Churches,  who  try  to  influence  their 
people  through  religious  and  moral  persuasion,  and  leave  alone 
the  dirty  game  of  politics,  excepting  in  such  questions  as  religious 
education  of  disestablishment,  when  we  welcome  their  opinions. 

Not  only  has  the  experiment  of  attempting  to  govern  Ireland 
from  Westminster  been  a  mistake,  so  far  as  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  in  that  country  is  concerned,  but  it  has  been  a  very 
serious  cause  of  injury  to  England.  We  have  at  Westminster  a 
solid  phalanx  of  over  eighty  Nationalists,  mainly  Eoman  Catholics, 
legislating  for  a  Protestant  country  like  England !  Some  few 
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years  ago  a  great  scandal  was  exposed  in  France  in  certain  con¬ 
vents,  and  the  French  Government  closed  many  of  these  institu¬ 
tions,  whose  inmates  found  a  refuge  in  Protestant  England  !  But 
when  public  opinion  demanded  a  careful  inspection  of  these 
institutions  in  this  country,  the  demand  was  immediately  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Both  sides 
were  afraid  to  do  anything  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and  so  England  has  to  tolerate  what  her  own 
public  opinion  does  not  approve.  One  advantage  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  if  passed,  will  be  the  considerable  reduction  of  this 
element,  w'hich  at  present  is  under  the  domination  of  Rome,  and 
so  legitimate  inquiries  of  such  a  nature  will  not  so  easily  be 
suppressed  in  the  future.  It  is  all-important  that  England,  which 
has  always  been  the  heart  of  the  Protestant  cause  of  liberty  and 
freedom  of  religion,  should  be  kept  thoroughly  sound,  but 
we  gladly  welcome  our  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  to  a  share 
in  our  government,  though  we  do  not  want  to  be  dominated  by 
them. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  thing  just  now  on  which 
all  Protestants  ought  to  concentrate  their  attention.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  announced  his  willingness  to  consider  any  well- 
thought-out  suggestions  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  minority  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  one  that  has  not  yet 
received  sufficient  attention.  It  is  that  wdiile  we  allow  Ireland 
to  revert  to  her  old  form  of  self-government  from  Dublin,  we  give 
certain  subordinate  pow’ers  to  the  four  provinces  of  Ulster, 
Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught.  For  instance,  such  questions 
as  police  and  education  might  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  of  each  province.  The  counties  of  Ireland  are  small 
and  scantily  inhabited,  so  that  County  Councils  might  w'ell  be 
abolished,  and  in  their  place  four  provincial  councils  set  up,  none 
of  which  would  be  larger  than  some  of  the  English  County 
Councils.  So  long  as  the  Army  and  Navy  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  the  police  and  education  are  administered  by 
provinces,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Protestant  Ulster,  for  instance, 
could  ever  be  bullied  by  Roman  Catholics,  even  if  any  tendency 
existed  in  that  direction. 

As  a  Protestant,  I  must  emphatically  protest  against  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Ulster,  or  even  the  four  counties  of  north-east  Ireland.  A 
more  ill-advised,  cow'ardly  suggestion  has  seldom  been  made,  and 
nothing  show’s  how  Protestants  have  been  misled  by  designing 
partisan  politicians  more  than  the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  been 
persuaded  to  accept  this  so-called  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
suggestion  was  put  forward  merely  as  an  attempt  to  wreck  the 
whole  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  the  interests  and  glorious  traditions 
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of  Protestantism  have  never  been  really  considered.  It  means 
that  the  poor  Protestants  of  the  South  and  West,  who  are  in  a 
very  small  minority,  are  to  be  handed  over  to  their  opponents,  if 
there  is  any  real  danger  of  religious  persecution  and  intolerance, 
while  the  Protestants  of  the  North,  who  are  by  no  means  in 
a  minority,  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  any  danger !  If  there  is 
any  risk  at  all,  it  is  absolutely  contrary  to  all  the  noble  traditions 
of  the  sturdy  Protestants  of  the  North  that  they  too  should  not 
be  allowed  to  share  it.  If  we  are  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of 
governing  Ireland  from  Dublin  instead  of  Westminster,  by  all 
means  let  us  do  so,  but  on  no  account  can  it  be  admitted  in  the 
interests  of  the  Protestants  that  they  should  allow  themselves  to 
be  divided  up  and  weakened  by  this  miserable  suggestion  of  a 
divided  Ireland,  which  if  carried  out  would  not  only  fail  to  satisfy 
the  Irish  as  a  nation,  but  would  tend  to  injure  the  cause  of 
Protestantism,  which  at  present  stands  for  freedom  and  religious 
liberty  in  the  nation.  The  best  way  in  which  we  can  safeguard 
these  principles  is  to  introduce  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  already 
called  “  Home  Kule  within  Home  Rule  ”  and  let  each  of  these 
four  provinces  have  considerable  powers  of  self-government,  so 
that  Ulster  may  be  made  really  strong,  and  become  a  rallying 
point  for  Protestants,  in  the  event  of  any  future  revival  of  religious 
intolerance  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

With  all  the  evidence  before  us  of  the  way  in  which  during 
the  last  hundred  years  we  have  misgoverned  the  Irish  and  made 
them  apparently  disloyal,  Englishmen  not  unnaturally  feel  in  a 
state  of  despair  when  they  are  asked  to  “  muddle  on  ”  with  the  same 
old  policy.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  many  of  us,  we  have 
had  all  sorts  of  Governments  in  office,  some  Conservative,  some 
Liberal,  some  even  Radical,  but  none  have  so  far  succeeded  in 
making  Ireland  wholeheartedly  loyal.  During  the  last  few  years 
we  have  had  a  considerable  decrease  of  political  crime  in  Ireland, 
because  four-fifths  of  the  nation  have  been  buoyed  up  with  the 
hope  of  getting  their  nationality  restored  to  them.  If  such  good 
results  have  sprung  from  what,  after  all,  is  a  mere  hope,  have 
we  not  every  right  to  expect  even  better  results  when  they  have 
the  reality  ?  We  cannot  muddle  on  in  the  future  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past,  and  the  Tory  Party  under  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  no 
alternative  scheme  to  suggest.  We  cannot  for  ever  continue  a 
policy  of  suppression  and  coercion,  and  the  past  shows  that  these 
can  never  make  the  Irish  a  really  loyal  people.  Thus,  step  by 
step,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  wise  and  just  course  for  us  to  pursue  is  to  restore 
to  them  their  own  government. 

Lord  Rosebery  remarked  many  years  ago  that  Ireland  could  not 
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expect  Home  Kule  till  she  had  convinced  the  senior  partner  that 
such  a  step  was  a  wise  one  for  the  Empire,  but  apparently  she 
has  now  succeeded  in  doing  this.  At  the  third  reading  Home 
liule  was  carried  by  109  votes,  including  85  Irish  votes  in  favour, 
and  18  Irish  votes  against  the  Bill. 

We  must  not,  of  course,  be  too  rigid  about  exact  figures,  as 
there  are  always  some  members  absent  on  both  sides  from  sick¬ 
ness  and  other  unavoidable  causes.  But  after  deducting  the  Irish 
votes  on  both  sides  this  gives  a  clear  majority  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
members  from  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  in  favour  of 
restoring  her  ancient  form  of  government  to  Ireland.  This  shows 
that  the  senior  partner  is  now  anxious  to  make  restitution  to 
Ireland  for  the  cruel  injustice  which  was,  with  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions,  inflicted  on  her  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  when  a 
small  minority  of  one-fifth  of  the  nation  come  forward  and  claim 
that,  on  the  ground  of  religion,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  carry  out 
this  act  of  justice,  because  they  fear  possible  persecution  from 
Roman  Catholics,  we  may  fairly  point  out  to  them  that  this  is 
not  the  view  that  their  Protestant  ancestors  took  a  century  ago. 
They  lived  in  a  more  intolerant  age  and  they  knew  quite  as  much 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  as  their  descendants.  But 
they  also  knew  that  they  were  quite  capable  of  defending  them¬ 
selves  if  any  real  persecution  did  arise.  The  modern  Protestant 
has  been  led  into  a  false  position  by  his  political  allies,  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  not  playing  a  very  heroic  part  by  crying  out  so 
much  before  he  is  hurt.  Moreover,  while  doing  this  he  does  not 
exhibit  any  statesmanlike  anticipation  of  the  future,  by  attempting 
in  any  way  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Protestanism,  supposing 
the  possibility  of  a  revival  of  religious  intolerance.  We  Protestants 
in  England  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  are 
being  betrayed  by  their  alliance  with  English  political  partisans, 
and  are  not  acting  a  part  worthy  of  their  noble  traditions.  We 
feel  ashamed  to  think  that  one-fifth  of  Ireland  should  stand  out 
against  the  great  mass  who  are  proud  of  their  nationality,  and 
should  do  this  in  the  name  of  Protestantism,  instead  of  welcoming 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  independent  national  life,  and 
trusting  to  their  own  strong  arms  to  defend  them  if  the  necessity 
ever  arises,  as  their  ancestors  did  before  them.  Reasonable  safe¬ 
guards  are  one  thing,  but  blue  funk  is  another,  and  it  is  to  be 
greatly  feared  that  this  latter  is  causing  such  a  panic  that  the 
reasonable  safeguards  for  the  future  are  being  entirely  neglected. 

Seton  Churchill, 
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Germans  are  realising,  in  an  adversity  which  has  some  consoling 
humour,  how  little  numbers  and  catchwords,  which  impress  in 
politically  quiet  times,  count  for  in  real  Constitutional  contests. 
That  is  their  gain  from  Zabern,  and  from  the  political  crises  grown 
thereout,  which  are  now,  it  seems,  at  an  end.  The  impressive 
numbers  and  catchwords  have  fallen  to  panic  price.  The  end 
of  the  crisis  sees  a  practically  united  nation  in  flight  from  a 
handful  of  daring  and  politic  men  who  know,  and  are  determined 
to  get,  what  they  want.  No  better  case  of  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest  is  known.  In  a  struggle  of  fitness,  a  struggle  to  decide 
which  side  has  brains  and  will,  merge  all  the  more  visible  issues 
of  Zabern — the  issues  :  Militarism  versus  Law ;  Violence  versus 
Reason ;  Despotism  versus  Liberty ;  Prussia  versus  Germany. 
It  was  a  struggle  of  brains  versus  heads ;  and  brains  had  to  wun. 
But  what  a  change  from  February  two  years  ago,  on  the  day  after 
Democracy’s  Fittest  (measured  by  numbers  and  catchwords) 
came  out  on  top  in  an  election  w'hich  Democratic  rhetoric 
acclaimed  as  “  more  revolutionary  than  a  Revolution  ”  !  The 
memorable  election  which  settled  everything  for  ever.  For  the 
first  time  since  1877  there  was  a  Reichstag  with  well-defined  Left 
majority ;  the  Conservative-Centre  thraldom  w’as  dissolved ;  and 
even  if,  measured  by  tacticians,  the  Liberals  and  Radicals  seemed 
uncomfortably  weak  and  the  Socialists  uncomfortably  strong, 
still  in  the  coming  Grossblock — the  militant  blend  of  all  pure 
progressives  against  all  black  reactionaries — that  would  not  matter 
much.  Behind  this  parade  of  Democratic  numbers  marched  the 
tired  Democratic  catchwords  which  have  cheered  progressive 
men  for  forty  unprogressive  years.  The  German  nation  had 
at  last  grown  up ;  tutelage  and  pupilage  were  at  an  end ;  the 
Junker’s  day  of  reckoning  had  come ;  and  the  politische  Kinder- 
stuhe  of  Europe  had  turned  out  to  be  an  arsenal  of  armed  men. 
Clever  words,  borrowed  mostly  from  Western  Europe,  w'hich 
deceived  foreigners  as  they  deceived  German's.  Now,  after 
Democracy  in  overwhelming  strength  of  heads  and  catchwmrds 
has  been  routed,  the  catchwords  might  be  dropped.  But 
Democracy’s  name  is  hope ;  and  as  the  flying  Democrats  pause 
to  take  breath,  out  come  the  old  legends  that,  despite  to-day’s 
reverse,  the  nation  will  grow  up;  the  Junker’s  day  will  come; 
and  Europe’s  politische  Kinderstuhe.  .  .  .  This  talk  ceases  to 
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deceive  the  witnesses  of  Democratic  incompetence  and  pusil¬ 
lanimity  ;  and  it  does  not  frighten  the  victors.  These  able, 
resolute  men  say  that  the  General  Election,  “more  revolutionary 
than  a  Devolution,”  proved  nothing  but  w'hat  they  knew  :  that 
in  numbers  the  disparity  was  great  between  Militarists  and  anti- 
Militarists,  Prussians  and  Germans,  Bureaucrats  and  Democrats. 
The  history  of  conquest  and  slavery,  the  natural  history  of  sheep 
and  wolves,  reassured  them  that  numbers,  when  not  fortified  by 
brain,  will,  or  hunger,  are  no  pledge  of  success. 

Probably  the  best  proof  that  the  Democratic  defeat  is 
irremediable  is  the  circumstance  that  some  reasonable  Prusso- 
Militarists  want  it  remedied.  These  complain,  as  British 
Governments  with  majorities  of  two  hundred  complain,  of 
the  sad  absence  of  Opposition.  Half-sincerely.  This  had  led 
the  Prusso-Conservative  professor,  Hans  Delbriick,  to  protest. 
Ordinarily  these  politicians  act  as  the  wolf  with  the  lamb.  The 
weaker,  meeker  Democracy  is,  the  more  in  secret  they  despise 
its  cowardice,  the  louder  do  they  denounce  it  as  vicious  disturber 
of  peace,  which  is  driving  them  unwillingly  to  self-defence.  Herr 
Delbruck  paints  the  poor  Reichstag  as  a  ruthless  foe,  and  fears 
that  if  spiritless  soldiers  and  bureaucrats  are  not  strengthened 
against  it  in  time,  disaster  will  come.  But  the  Zabern  strengthen¬ 
ing  wa-s  too  sudden.  I  hold,  says  Herr  Delbruck,  that  the  Army 
is  the  basis  of  the  State ;  but  the  State  itself  is  the  equilibrium 
of  forces,  civil  and  military  ;  and  by  Zabern  this  equilibrium  has 
been  too  violently  disturbed  for  even  the  Army’s  (read  the 
Prusso-Militarists’)  profit.  This  is  a  temperate  individual  view. 
The  mass  of  victors  still  imitate  the  wolf,  and,  as  they  witness 
the  lamb  Democracy’s  flight,  howl  louder  than  ever  against 
its  usurpations.  Democracy  feels  like  a  citizen  who,  kicked  and 
robbed  by  hooligans,  is  handed  over  to  the  police  on  the  charge 
of  kicking  and  robbing.  Thus  aggressiveness  and  humbug 
unite  on  the  Prussian  side.  And  so  do  the  other  specifically 
political  virtues — except  eloquence  in  protest.  All  are  so  effec¬ 
tively  monopolised  in  Prusso-Militarist  hands  that  the  subjection 
of  Germany  and  Democracy  seems  a  providential  relation.  A 
feeble  breed  cannot  rule  an  Empire. 

In  considering  this  campaign  of  Militarists  against  Reichstag, 
of  “Prussia”  against  “Germany,”  the  issue  need  not  be  confused 
w’ith  a  quarrel  between  Army  and  Nation.  A  quarrel  between 
Army  and  Nation  played  no  part.  Against  officers,  civilians  in 
general  have  no  complaint,  for,  considering  the  Army’s  power  and 
impunity,  its  standard  of  conduct  is  good.  It  is  better  than  the 
civilian  standard  would  be  if  civilians  w^ere  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  given  by  courts  and  administrators  a  licence  to  do  as  they 
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like.  The  Militarism  which  Germany  vainly  tries  to  suppress 
is  the  vice  of  the  political  party  which  calls  itself  “Prussia.”  The 
wild  agitation  against  punishment  of  the  Zabern  oilenders ;  the 
assault  on  the  Chancellor  for  allowing  Porstner’s  conviction ;  the 
attack  which  grew  thereout  on  Keichstag,  on  Germany,  on 
German  States,  laws,  and  institutions,  came  not  from  the  Army, 
but  from  the  Prussian  Conservative  and  Pan-German  Press. 
Militarism  showed  itself  to  be  a  cloak,  cut  really  for  domination  by 
Prussia’s  ruling  class,  but  trimmed  with  exculpatory  phrases  about 
“strong  central  authority,”  “the  Army  as  base  of  the  State,” 
“the  Prussian  vertebrae,”  pretissische  Straff heit  versus  deutsche 
Schlaffheit,”  and  the  '‘rocher  de  bronze”  Those  who  know 
Germany  know  this  rhetoric,  which  comes  in  so  useful  when 
rulers  hear  too  much  of  Diet  Franchise,  or  price  of  grain.  The 
phrases  have  as  much  substance  in  them,  and  as  much  faith 
behind,  as  the  catchwords  of  Democracy.  But  they  are  not  the 
invention  of  soldiers ;  and  the  quarrels  in  which  they  inspire  one 
side  are  not  between  Army  and  People,  but  between  irreconcilable 
tendencies  w^hich  strive  in  civil  life. 

The  issue  of  the  battle  over  this  fundamental  difference  justifies 
all  possible  praise  of  the  talents  and  character  of  the  Prusso- 
Militarist  clique.  The  battle  began  not  strictly  over  Zabern,  but 
later,  when  the  Chancellor  showed  what  Militarists  called  his 
weakness  to  the  Reichstag  Democrats.  Dr.  von  Bethmann 
Ilollweg  had  acted  more  as  German  than  as  Prussian.  He  had 
under-measured  the  Reichstag’s  rage ;  and  when  he  discovered 
on  the  morn  of  the  first  debate  that  the  Reichstag  was  indeed 
raging,  he  over-measured  its  rage,  and  over-measured  the  need 
for  surrender.  The  Prusso-Militarist  assault  developed  as  result 
of  this,  and  of  the  Emperor’s  personal  intervention,  which  led 
to  Forstner  being  sentenced  promptly  to  forty-three  days’  gaol. 
This  seemed  the  Democrats’  triumph.  If  the  Chancellor, 
reasoned  the  Militarists,  thus  retires  before  a  miserable  Legisla¬ 
ture  which  never  knows  its  mind  for  half  an  hour,  he  will  fly 
before  an  attack  delivered  with  ardour  by  us.  And  they  attacked. 
They  developed  the  brief  operations  against  Chancellor  into  a 
campaign  against  Democracy,  Reichstag,  Empire,  and  even, 
indirectly.  Emperor.  The  first  manoeuvre,  after  Militarist  writers 
had  prepared  the  ground,  was  the  resolution  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  Count  Yorck  von  Wartenburg,  complaining  that  Prussia’s 
sound  polity  inadequately  influences  Imperial  affairs.  As  in  the 
wolf  and  lamb  fable,  the  timid  Empire  appeared  as  aggressor. 
The  Chancellor  learned  that  a  masterful,  subversive  Reichstag 
usurped  the  Emperor’s  prerogatives  as  Army  Commander, 
meddled  impertinently  in  the  healthy  State  nolitics,  and  generally, 
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without  proper  opposition  from  the  Chancellor,  unlawfully  en¬ 
larged  its  rights.  The  charge  was  half-true — the  lieichstag  has 
the  wish  to  do  these  things,  but  not  the  will.  This  assault 
ended  tamely  by  the  Chancellor’s  avowal  that  he,  too,  is  a  good 
Prussian.  Which  made  the  Prussians  laugh.  The  next  attack 
stirred  stronger  emotions.  It  came  from  the  Preussenbund.  The 
Preussenbund  is  nominally  a  non-party  organisation,  last  year 
formed  to  cherish  and  graft  on  the  unfruitful  Empire  the  saving 
Prussian  idea.  It  is  an  organ  of  Prusso- Militarism.  Inevitably 
its  first  Congress,  being  held  in  the  days  of  Zabern  excitement, 
brought  demonstrations  against  Empire,  Reichstag,  Democrats, 
and  non-Prussian  States.  Enthusiasts  told  how  the  leaven  had 
saved  in  the  past,  and  might  save  now ;  the  Empire  in  its 
German  abasement  was  reviled ;  a  fierce  general  even  accused 
Bavarians  of  cowardice,  and  boasted  that  courage  returns  only 
when  Prussians  come.  The  fierce  general  had  some  Germanism 
in  him,  for  next  day  he  appeased  South-German  anger  by  making 
clear  that  he  meant  nothing  he  had  said.  The  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  had  also  to  pay.  Dr.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  forgot  that  he 
was  a  good  Prussian,  and  condemned  the  Separatists.  The 
Democrats  said  the  Preussenbund  amounts  to  nothing ;  it  was 
an  organisation  mean  in  numbers  and  personalities.  But,  with 
its  governmental  politics  and  its  uncompromising  ways,  the 
Bund  will  do  more  damage  than  any  of  the  Empire’s  big  and 
frightened  Democratic  leagues.  It  means  the  revival  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  old  Particularism.  And  risky  as  this  is,  the  Prusso- 
Militarists  will  not  shrink  if  they  find  it  the  alternative  to  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Empire  by  a  victory  of  phrases  and  heads. 

The  Prusso-Militarist  rebels  did  not  stop  when  they  had 
attacked  Empire,  Reichstag,  Democrats,  and — before  his  graceful 
concessions — Chancellor.  With  Europe’s  other  extreme  Con¬ 
servatives,  the  Prusso-Militarists  are  revolutionaries;  and,  in 
subversive  zeal  for  the  Monarchy  and  Army,  will  not  spare  the 
Monarchy  and  Army  themselves.  Their  way  with  the  Army 
shows  this.  In  the  early,  doubtful  days  of  the  war  on  Democracy 
— between  the  sentencing  of  Forstner  and  his  acquittal  on  appeal 
— the  Army’s  cause  was  exploited  in  anti-Militarist  way.  The 
Army,  in  a  flood  of  rhetoric,  was  identified  with  the  impunity  of 
the  Zabern  lieutenant.  Newspapers  hinted  at  Army  cataclysms 
to  come  if  the  lieutenant  really  went  to  gaol.  The  Army,  they 
said,  is  discouraged  and  incensed.  Officers  reason  that  if  brother- 
officers  go  to  gaol  merely  for  slicing  open  a  cobbler’s  head,  they 
will  lack  the  victory-bringing  battle-rage  on  Armageddon  day. 
Forstner’s  fate  means  the  fate  of  the  Empire.  Soldier-parents 
whose  great-great-great-grandfathers  fell  at  Hohenfriedburg  would 
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divert  their  only  sons  from  the  disgraced  lieutenant’s  profession 
to  the  mean  but  gaol-proof  vocation  of  Eeferendar.  The  forty- 
three  days’  gaol  would  cost  the  Empire  forty-three  battalions. 
These  tales  were  hints  at  an  Army  strike — a  strange  threat  from 
Militarists  who  marched  to  battle  against  disorderly  Democracy 
with  “Subordination,”  “Prussian  Discipline,”  “the  strong  Army,” 
on  their  banners.  Civilian  Prusso-Militarism,  however,  is  always 
revolutionary.  The  Reichstag  recalls  how  its  deputy,  von 
Oldenburg,  the  Crown  Prince’s  mentor,  said  that  at  the 
Emperor’s  will  it  might  be  dispersed  by  a  lieutenant  with  a 
dozen  men. 

A  Militarist  revolt  against  Empire,  Reichstag,  Democracy,  and 
even  Army,  would  naturally  not  spare  the  Emperor.  Anger  with 
the  Emperor  was  natural,  for  it  was  he  who  measured  first  the 
nation’s  soreness  over  Zabern,  and,  while  his  too-German  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  wavering,  took  sharp  Prussian  measures  of  distinctly 
anti-Militarist  kind.  The  Emperor,  like  the  Army,  could  be 
assailed  only  by  hints.  The  Emperor  is  responsible  for  the  tem¬ 
perate  policy  to  which  the  Militarists  ascribe  what,  with  tongue 
in  cheek,  they  call  the  Democratic  usurpation.  The  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  the  Crown  Prince  cleared  up  any  doubt  that  the 
Emperor  was  the  target.  The  Crown  Prince’s  demonstrations 
have  been  few.  But  their  nature  was  too  uniform  to  leave  doubt. 
The  outburst  in  the  Reichstag  against  the  Morocco  policy,  the 
protest  against  the  Brunswick  Throne  settlement,  and  the  Zabern 
telegram  were  all  dictated  by  sympathy  with  the  Militarist  clique, 
and  by  resentment  at  policies  which  in  the  end  are  the  Emperor’s 
own.  The  Crown  Prince  hardly  realises  the  import  of  his  acts. 
His  political  talents  and  experience  are  small ;  and  these 
qualifications  for  statesmanship  cannot  be  replaced  with  a  mere 
Hohenzollern  zeal  for  impressing  one’s  personality  on  the  age, 
and  a  healthy,  undiscriminating  digestion  for  phrases  of  noble 
sound.  But  the  possession  of  even  a  Crown  Prince  weak  in  state¬ 
craft  helps  a  Right  Revolution  along.  A  Right  Revolution  needs 
a  monarchical  cloak.  In  league  with  one  Prince,  you  can  safely, 
without  drawing  charges  of  disloyalty,  condemn  another;  and 
threaten,  as  did  a  Preussentag  speaker,  that  if  the  Sovereign 
shows  w’eakness,  his  faithful  Prussians  will  force  him  to  strength. 
The  real  aim  of  the  Prusso-Militarists,  while  professing  to  guard 
the  Sovereign’s  prerogatives  against  Democrats,  is  to  keep  the 
Sovereign  himself  in  safe  subjection,  and  guide  his  Autocracy  by 
Chamisso’s  epigram  for  all  the  Autocracies  that  have  ever  been  : 

“  Und  der  Konig  absolut, 

Wenn  er  unsern  Willen  tut.” 
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The  Prussian  defence  of  the  threatened  Emperor  is,  in  fact,  a 
counterpart  to  the  Prussian  rally  to  Chancellors  threatened  by 
Democratic  clamour  for  a  Parliamentary  Executive.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  are  anti-monarchical  thieves ;  the  non-Parliamentary  Con¬ 
stitution  is  holy.  But  when  the  Prussians  themselves  disapprove 
of  a  Chancellor,  they  will  dismiss  him  as  curtly  as  they  dismissed 
Billow  and  Caprivi.  The  honest  Democrats  take  these  tricks  as 
reactionary  perfidy,  and  do  not  see  that  the  Prussians  are  setting 
a  good  political  example — handling,  that  is,  facts  and  forces,  while 
the  Democrats  expect  victory  from  demonstrations  and  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  which  are  easily 
repelled. 

The  differences  between  Prussia  and  Germany,  Militarists  and 
Eeichstag,  are  more  profound  than  the  differences  dealt  with  so 
far.  Human  ideals  and  State  ideals  divide  them.  British  poetics, 
with  all  their  strident  antagonisms,  give  no  parallel.  While 
Englishmen  fight  for  rival  ways  to  realise  common  aims,  the 
Prusso-German  feud  is  an  opposition  of  ideals  themselves. 
Prussian  ideals  have  grown  sharper.  With  a  boldness  which 
would  shock  insincere  reactionaries  elsewhere,  the  Militarists 
proclaim  that  Germany’s  particular  conditions — Socialism  and 
dangers  from  without — call  for  increased  police  and  military  com¬ 
pulsion,  with  the  suppression  of  what  very  little  legality  there  is. 
They  make  claims  for  the  Army  which  no  Army  would  make. 
These  claims  are  honestly  put ;  but  they  take  forms,  reason 
Democrats,  which  would  preserve  not  Germany,  but  merely 
class-domination,  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  real  State  authority  and 
of  national  safety.  In  the  matter  of  Army  discipline  and  Army 
honour  the  Democrats  are  right ;  also  in  their  complaints  over  the 
relations  of  State  to  citizens  as  regulated  by  civil  justice.  In 
the  Army  is  fostered  not,  as  Militarists  claim,  a  specific  Army 
discipline  and  honour,  but  merely  class  discipline  and  honour. 
Relations  of  soldiers  and  superiors  are  ruled  not  by  mutual 
discipline,  but  by  the  one-edged  discipline  of  subordination.  The 
position  in  law  of  soldiers  does  not  make  for  discipline  in 
superiors.  Except  for  “dishonouring”  offences — it  being  dis¬ 
honouring  to  steal,  but  not  to  slice  open  an  unarmed  cobbler’s 
head — the  punishments  of  officer  offenders  are  small.  There  are 
few  ways  for  them  to  transgress.  For  every  one  w’ay,  there  are 
ten  ways  in  which  ignorant  soldiers  may  incur  punishments  which 
ruin  their  lives.  The  Militarist  cult  of  “the  King’s  coat”  is  made 
absurd  by  the  circumstance  that  with  soldiers  it  is  the  “honour¬ 
able  ”  offences  not  caused  by  moral  depravity  which  are  punished 
severest.  Landwehr  men  who  send  a  telegram  of  protest  to 
the  Emperor  against  the  indignity  of  being  carried  in  cattle- 
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trucks  get  five  years’  penal  servitude ;  were  they  officers,  their 
insubordination,  and  probably  the  scalping  of  the  offending 
station-master,  would  be  excused  because  the  King’s  coat  demands 
a  special  respect.  The  Militarists  proclaim  without  qualification 
that  soldiers  have  rightly  more  sensitive  feelings  than  civilians; 
but  the  conscripts’  handbooks  preach  that  soldiers  must  not  jib 
at  “healthy,”  drill-ground  abuse  from  superiors,  which  is  not 
meant  to  hurt.  This  in  itself  reasonable  doctrine  does  not  impress  a 
German  civilian,  who  knows  that  judges  will  punish  him  if  he  hurts 
a  fellow-civilian’s  honour  by  calling  him  (I  give  an  actual  case)  a 
“fellow.”  The  “King’s  coat”  is  a  pretence.  Eeal  are  the  anti- 
disciplinary  privileges  of  superiors.  These  menace  the  Volksheer 
notion,  the  notion  of  the  identity  of  Army  and  People  underlying 
Scharnhorst’s  reform,  which,  if  restored,  would  be  a  tower  of 
military  strength.  The  Prussian  confusion  of  legality  and  sub¬ 
ordination  produces  equally  bad  effects  in  the  relations  of  the  civil 
authorities  and  civilians.  Law,  according  to  Prussian  prejudice, 
is  a  thing  which  regulates  the  inter-relations  of  civilians,  but  it 
is  revolutionary  to  think  that  it  can  limit  the  authority  of  the 
State  or  the  State’s  servants.  Even  the  Chancellor,  a  jurist,  told 
the  Keichstag  that  while  the  law  must  be  observed,  the  State 
authority  must  also  be  enforced — meaning  that  there  is  an 
authority  outside  of,  and  sometimes  opposed  to,  the  law.  The 
Constitution  and  the  laws  themselves,  which  do  not  confirm  this 
notion,  go  for  nothing.  And  the  Imperial  Government,  in  matters 
where  official  usurpation  and  class  precedents  have  established  a 
law-breaking  system — in  such  matters  as  duelling,  freedom  of 
languages,  and  the  right  of  association — cheerfully  tells  the 
Legislature  that  indeed  the  laws  are  being  broken,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait  till  the  law-breakers 
tire. 

The  Democratic  revolt  against  this  Prussian  system,  or,  rather 
— for  the  Prussians  are  the  aggressors — against  a  threatened 
aggravation  of  this  system,  lasted  for  two  months.  The  issue 
has  been  settled  in  Prussia’s  favour,  and  the  matter  is  done 
with.  If  the  excitement  persists  and  the  quarrel  seems  still  going 
on,  that  is  not  because  Democrats  fight  for  or  expect  success,  but 
because  the  Prussians,  in  military  fashion,  are  pushing  the  pur¬ 
suit  and  making  fresh  demands  in  measure  as  their  successes 
grow.  The  original  narrow  Zabern  quarrel  brought  the  Prussians 
more  than  they  had  even  hoped  for.  They  not  only  established 
their  old  pretensions,  but  also  some  new  pretensions  which,  before 
Zabern,  had  never  entered  their  heads.  Everyone  knew  that 
military  courts  condone  and  acquit  out  of  comradeship;  but  the 
Strassburg  judgments,  with  quasi-legal  motiving,  proved  that  in 
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future  any  conceivable  military  violence  will  have  a  systematised 
impunity.  The  Militarists  discovered  that  they  could  even  enforce 
the  rewarding  of  offenders ;  for  the  transfer  of  lieuter  to  a  better 
regiment  and  the  promotion  of  the  Strassburg  court-martial 
president  have  that  effect.  Before  Zabern,  the  Cabinet  Order  of 
1820,  which  gives  the  Army  power  to  intervene  against  civilians 
without  request  from  the  civil  authority,  was  practically  un¬ 
known.  It  conflicted  with  the  law  ;  it  was  obsolete.  Zabem  dis¬ 
interred  it;  and  a  Court,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chancellor 
expressed  to  the  Reichstag,  proclaimed  it  is  all  the  law  a  soldier 
needs.  The  revival  of  this  Militarist  expedient  is  a  clear  gain  to 
the  Prussians,  which  is  not  impaired  by  the  Chancellor’s 
promise  that  the  Order  will  be  tested.  The  Prussian  agitators 
find  the  Order,  and  the  military  regulation  in  which  it  is  embodied, 
just  and  necessary,  and  the  strength  of  the  Chancellor  to  make 
any  change  against  them  is  very  much  in  doubt. 

That  the  Reichstag  blundered  in  its  treatment  of  this  matter 
is  now  admitted  by  Reichstag  members  themselves.  The 
Reichstag  was  certainly  at  first  in  a  great  and  impressive  rage ; 
and  it  was  backed — as  usual  passively — by  an  angry  nation, 
which  judged  from  the  Reichstag’s  rage  that  Democracy  is  on 
the  march,  that  the  Junker’s  reckoning  day  has  come,  and  that 
the  great  German  nation  is  leaving  the  politische  Kinder  stub  e. 
Certainly  the  Reichstag  held  cards.  Had  it  played  them,  the 
Chancellor  must  have  surrendered  in  anti-Militarist  sense  or 
risked  dissolution — which,  with  a  nation  so  virtuously  angry, 
would  have  made  his  case  worse.  Dr.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg 
had  shown  his  weakness.  After  his  first  Militarist  speech  he 
prepared  a  second  speech,  and  issued  a  Press  communication, 
explaining  that  he  had  not  said  what  he  meant.  But  on  the 
morn  after  the  no-confidence  skirmish  the  Chancellor,  in  full 
flight  from  the  raging  Legislature,  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  raging  Legislature  in  full  flight  from  him.  The  Press 
of  the  Liberals  and  Centre,  parties  essential  to  the  no-confidence 
vote,  was  apologising  for  the  parties’  courage.  The  Militarist 
Chancellor  was,  after  all,  not  so  wicked  as  he  looked.  Thus  the 
Reichstag  passed  its  no-confidence  vote,  and,  as  a  Socialist  cynic 
puts  it,  “went  home  to  its  tea.”  Before  the  Government  realised 
that  the  Reichstag’s  rage  had  passed,  the  measures  were  taken 
which  led  to  the  conviction  and  sentencing  of  Forstner — measures 
which  events  proved  were  needless.  Dr.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg 
had  to  face  a  new  storm.  This  time  from  the  Right.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  is  a  discriminating  statesman  who  takes  shelter  always 
from  the  most  threatening  cloud.  The  Reichstag  cloud  had  spent 
its  bolts,  and  “gone  home  to  its  tea”  somewhere  below  the 
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horizon,  and  the  Prusso-Militarist  cloud  was  black  overhead.  So 
the  end  of  the  quarrel  was  surrender  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Prusso-Militarists,  which  meant  the  Strassburg 
acquittals,  and  the  Government’s  refusal  to  appeal. 

When  the  Reichstag  reassembled,  it  had  the  original  cause  of 
complaint,  and  more.  The  nation  watched.  It  had  a  righteous 
cause ;  it  had  grown  out  of  leading-strings ;  sixty-five  million 
adults  could  not  be  kept  in  a  politische  Kinderstuhe ;  and  the 
Junker’s  day  of  reckoning  had  come.  In  Democratic  judgment, 
these  hopes  have  been  justified.  The  Reichstag  indeed  did  not  revive 
the  non-confidence  vote.  But  all  parties — except  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  who  are,  or  stand  with,  the  Prusso-Militarists — brought  in 
stern  resolutions  asking  for  Bills  forbidding  the  soldiers  to  meddle 
save  at  the  civil  power’s  request.  The  most  Democratic  “Volks- 
partei  ”  brought  in  a  ready-baked  Bill ;  the  Socialists  asked  for 
abolition  of  military  courts.  They  asked  that  thirty  years  back. 
Plainly  the  Reichstag  was  in  exacting  mood.  And  here  happened 
something  w’hich  revived  its  decayed  anger.  The  Chancellor  did 
not  turn  up.  He  sent  no  representative.  Like  all  corporations 
to  which  protests  are  a  fit  means  of  reaction  against  human 
wickedness,  the  Reichstag  stands  on  its  dignity;  and  this  time, 
it  said,  it  was  doubly  incensed  because  the  indifferent  Bundesrat 
for  years  past  has  steadily  ignored  its  resolutions.  It  resolved  to 
prove  its  unanimity  of  w^ath.  Instead  of  wasting  time  on 
debates,  it  passed  two  of  the  resolutions  outright,  and  sent  three 
to  a  Commission.  The  Democratic  Press  thought  that  something 
critical,  ineffaceable,  had  happened.  The  Reichstag  had  proved 
that  it  would  stand  no  more  ignoring.  By  sending  two  live 
resolutions  to  the  grave  of  fifty  dead  ones,  “The  Legislature,” 
boasted  the  Radical  Morgenpost,  “has  shown  that  it  can  act.” 

Unluckily,  this  bold  action  did  not  prevent  the  Reichstag’s 
defeat.  That  was  settled  in  December.  The  Reichstag  has  a 
German,  un-Prussian  love  for  the  academic  and  formulated;  and 
it  prejudiced  its  Zabern  demonstration  by  starting  a  quasi- 
Constitutional  controversy  in  which  it  had  neither  law  nor  force. 
This  was  its  half-claim  to  a  Parliamentary  Executive,  pushed  by 
the  no-confidence  vote.  The  anti-Democratic,  professedly  anti- 
Parliamentarist,  Conservatives  are  the  best  champions  of  a 
Parliamentary  Executive,  in  that  they  rely,  as  is  done  in  all 
Parliamentary  States,  on  real  objections  of  strength,  to  which 
no-confidence  votes  are  merely  a  seal.  Instead  of  copying  these 
politic  Conservatives,  who  make  Chancellors  resign  by  simply 
spoiling  their  lives,  the  Reichstag  censured  the  Chancellor  by  vote 
and  then  left  him  in  peace.  That  was  done  by  a  five  out  of  six 
majority,  the  Conservatives  opposing.  Therewith  began  what 
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was  not  a  Cabinet  crisis.  True,  Keichstag  Democrats  said  that 
in  Western  Europe  self-respecting  Ministers  go  when  Parliament 
condemns  them ;  and  foreigners,  it  seems,  wondered  why  the 
Chancellor  stayed.  The  common  explanation  :  that  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  the  Chancellor  depends  from  the  Emperor,  and  not  from 
Keichstag  majorities,  misses  the  point.  The  source  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  government  was  not  a  Constitutional  article  that 
Ministers  must  resign  when  Parliaments  wish,  but  the  fact  that 
Parliaments  had  will  and  the  means  to  insist  on  resignations. 
The  Keichstag  Democrats  did  not  realise  this ;  the  no-confidence 
vote  caused  them  pleasure  and  pride,  but  at  the  hint  of  will  and 
means,  all  took  to  flight.  By  expressing  their  rage  over  Zabern 
in  no-confidence  vote  form,  they  abandoned  the  advantage  of 
fighting  on  the  clear-cut  Zabern  issue,  where  they  were  probably 
right,  and  offered  battle  on  a  formal  Constitutional  question  where 
they  were  certainly  wrong.  Dr.  von  Bethrnann  Hollweg  repelled 
the  no-confidence  vote  as  an  usurpation  of  the  Crown’s  preroga¬ 
tive.  He  had  already  twice  repelled  the  Parliamentarist  preten¬ 
sion,  and  here  was  the  absurd  Keichstag  reviving  the  claim 
without  intention  to  fight  it.  To  the  Prusso-Militarists,  who 
enjoy  Parliamentarism  as  an  exclusive  party  privilege,  the 
Keichstag’ s  velleities  came  as  good  material.  The  Kight  Press 
showed  that  there  is  no  difference  between  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  Kepublic  ;  that  if  you  have  a  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  you  will  have  a  Parliamentary  (read  ;  unfit)  Army ;  and  that 
the  Ked  subversive  Keichstag  will  bring  the  Empire  to  ruin. 

This,  again,  was  the  fruitful  wolf  and  lamb  policy ;  for  though 
the  Ked  subversive  Keichstag  made  a  feint  at  Parliamentarism, 
this  is  only  one  of  fifty  subjects  on  which  it  cannot  make  up  its 
mind.  It  is  not  plain  that  it  aimed,  even  in  the  first  rage, 
at  the  Chancellor’s  resignation  ;  it  certainly  had  ceased  so  to 
aim  by  the  following  day.  The  policy  of  the  Centre  and  the 
National-Liberals,  both  voters  for  the  no-confidence  demonstra¬ 
tion,  is  ambiguous.  These  parties  require  a  more  precise  fixing 
of  the  Chancellor’s  responsibility  for  affairs,  but  they  do  not 
demand  that  he  be  made  to  depend  from  a  Keichstag  majority. 
Sometimes  they  hint.  Years  ago,  the  Centre  member  Erzberger 
proclaimed  that  half-Parliamentarism  had  come,  because  the 
Emperor  could  not  maintain  a  Chancellor  whom  the  Keichstag 
persistently  opposed.  This  would  be  tnie  if  the  Keichstag  followed 
the  Kight,  not  the  Left,  way  of  opposing.  A  National-Liberal  news¬ 
paper  lately  declared  that  “Germany’s  political  development  will 
some  day  end  with  a  Parliamentary  Executive.”  Among  fifty 
ignored  resolutions  the  Keichstag  has  two,  of  Centre  and  National- 
Liberal  origin,  requiring  that  the  Constitution  be  amended  by 
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fixing  definitely  the  Chancellor’s  responsibility  and  making  him 
amenable  to  a  political  court.  The  Socialists  in  their  wider 
demands  include  full  Parliamentarism.  The  bulwark  of  the  idea  is 
the  “  Volkspartei,”  which  has  a  ready-drafted  Bill  regulating  the 
Chancellor’s  responsibility  and  establishing  a  political  court. 
These  measures  mean  that  five-sixths  of  the  members  stand  for 
different  degrees  of  Constitutional  reform,  varying  from  the  mere 
fixing  of  responsibility  for  policy  to  nomination  and  dismissal  of 
the  Chancellor  by  the  Reichstag.  Against  the  last  solution  rise 
technical  as  well  as  political  obstacles.  Chancellor  and  President 
of  the  Prussian  States-Ministry  are  one  individual ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  Left  Reichstag  to  dismiss  a  Chancellor  whom 
Prussia  wants  to  maintain.  The  “Volkspartei”  has  a  resolution 
in  the  Diet  requiring  the  States-Ministry  to  submit  a  Bill  which 
will  realise  Article  61  of  the  Constitution  by  regulating  Ministerial 
responsibility.  This  reform  would  not  bridge  the  gulf  between 
Diet  and  Reichstag.  The  smooth  w’orking  of  Parliamentarism 
requires  that  Prussia’s  franchise  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  Empire’s,  and  this — in  view  of  the  present  relation  of  forces 
— puts  Parliamentarism  out  of  the  question. 

Behind  these  technical  obstacles  stands  the  objection  of  the 
Emperor,  and  therefore  of  the  Bundesrat,  to  Constitutional 
changes  depriving  the  Crown  of  power  to  maintain  its  Executive 
against  any  vote,  except  the  vote  of  its  loyal  Prussians — an 
objection  in  which  the  loyal  Prussians  naturally  fortify  the 
Emperor.  The  objectors  treat  this  barrier  as  fundamental.  Text- 
books  proclaim  that  Parliamentarism  is  incompatible  with 
Monarchism  as  developed  in  German  states.  This  argument  is 
untrue,  for  Bavaria  has  a  Parliamentary  Cabinet,  and  is  ensured 
Parliamentarism  for  the  future.  The  progress  has  been  slow  ; 
for  generations  Diets  tried  to  dismiss  Ministers,  and  forty-four 
years  have  passed  since  a  Diet  did  dismiss  Prince  Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsf first.  The  Diet  has  since  done  more.  It  has  chosen 
Ministers.  This  it  managed  in  1911-12,  after  the  Podewils 
Cabinet  challenged  the  Diet  Centre  Party,  and  provoked  a  General 
Election  which  the  Centre  was  bound  to  win.  The  Prince-Regent 
asked  a  chief  of  the  victors,  the  Reichstag  deputy  Baron  v. 
Hertling,  to  form  a  Cabinet;  and  the  Cabinet  formed  was 
mainly  of  Centre  partisans.  In  Empire  and  Prussia  things  have 
gone  differently ;  mainly  because  Bismarck  made  the  repulse  of 
the  Parliamentarists  his  chief  domestic  aim.  He  had  fought  the 
question  since  Federation  days,  when  Liberals  wanted  a  Cabinet 
with  six  responsible  Ministers.  In  1910  Dr.  von  Bethmann 
Hollweg,  now  Chancellor,  repudiated  Parliamentarism.  Prussian 
Parliamentarism,  he  said,  would  be  the  death  of  historic  Prussia; 
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the  successful  Parliamentarists  would  be  grave-diggers.  Two 
years  later,  after  the  election,  “more  revolutionary  than  a  Eevolu- 
tion,”  seemed  to  have  changed  the  relation  of  forces,  he  said  the 
same  thing.  “No  more  democratisation.”  And  again  to-day 
Parliamentarism  is  repelled. 

The  Reichstag,  being  uncertain  whether  it  wants  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Executive  or  not,  has  accepted  these  rebuffs.  In  view 
of  its  real  power  to  make  trouble,  it  is  a  puzzle  why  the  minor 
demand  which  is  agreed  on  has  not  been  realised.  This  is  the 
demand  that  the  Chancellor’s  responsibility  be  emphasised  and 
regulated.  The  Constitution  makes  the  Chancellor  responsible 
for  Imperial  policy  (to  the  Bundesrat  and  Reichstag,  it  means, 
and  not,  as  is  commonly  said,  to  the  Emperor),  but  it  provides  no 
mechanism  for  testing  his  success  or  failure.  Here  it  lags  behind 
the  Prussian  Constitution,  which  empowers  the  Diet  to  try 
Ministers  for  specified  offences ;  still  further  behind  the  Russian, 
which,  without  limiting  the  Sovereign’s  right  to  appoint  and 
dismiss,  recognises  the  no-confidence  vote,  and  authorises  the 
rejKjrting  of  such  votes  to  the  Emperor.  This  would  satisfy 
the  Democrats  who  do  not  want  or  are  afraid  to  ask  for  an 
Executive  dependent  on  Reichstag  majorities.  The  Reichstag 
has  failed  here,  again  because  it  exalts  demonstrations,  resolutions, 
and  protests  over  politics.  Its  invention  two  years  ago  of  the 
unofficial  no-confidence  vote  failed.  This  no-confidence  vote  was 
born  after  the  General  Election.  Before  then  the  Reichstag  had 
sought  information  on  matters  of  policy  by  putting  interpellations, 
a  system  different  from  question-putting,  for  the  interpellation 
must  be  backed  by  thirty  deputies,  and  is  too  cumbrous  for  every¬ 
day  use.  When  it  was  put,  the  Chancellor  or  his  representative 
usually  answered  in  a  long  speech.  The  Reichstag  might  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  speech ;  but  as  it  did  not  vote,  there  was  no 
way  of  registering  the  majority  will.  The  Thirteenth  Reichstag 
changed  this  system.  It  proposed  that  “short  questions”  be  put 
twice  a  week ;  and  declared  that  after  interpellations  it  would 
vote  its  approval  or  non-approval  of  the  Government  statements. 
Dr.  V.  Bethmann  Hollweg  accepted  the  short  questions  (reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  not  to  answer),  on  condition  that  the  Reichstag 
did  not  read  out  of  his  concession  any  enlargement  of  its  Con¬ 
stitutional  powers.  To  the  Reichstag’s  decision  to  vote  its  view 
of  replies  to  long  interpellations,  the  Government  could  not 
object.  The  Constitution  says  nothing  of  votes ;  but  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  is  an  autonomous  organ  free  to  express  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  of  anything.  As  protest  against  Imperial  policy  a 
no-confidence  vote  would  have  only  such  value  as  Chancellor  or 
Emperor  chose  to  give  it.  That  meant  that  by  itself  the  vote 
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would  have  no  value.  It  would  become  a  measure  of  compulsion 
only  when,  and  in  so  far  as,  the  Reichstag  backed  it  up.  By 
making  trouble.  Over  Zabern  the  Reichstag  made  no  trouble ; 
and  by  implication  the  vote  was  withdrawn  in  January  when 
the  Reichstag  chose  to  “show  that  it  could  act”  by  sending  two 
dead  resolutions  to  the  Bundesrat  waste-paper  basket.  This  was 
a  blow  both  to  the  friends  of  Parliamentarism  and  to  the  milder 
Democrats  who  want  only  the  fixing  of  Ministerial  responsibility. 
An  advantage  was  lost.  To  a  Conservative  Minister,  with  literal 
right  on  his  side,  the  only  Democratic  argument  is  some  com¬ 
pelling  fact.  The  Chancellor  faces  fact  feebly  enough ;  but  he 
had  no  fear  to  repel  unconstitutional  pretensions  expressed  as 
empty  resolutions.  The  Democrats  wull  not  remember  that  in 
England,  their  favourite  model.  Parliamentary  resolutions  ex¬ 
pressed  Parliament’s  will  and  intention,  and  not  merely  its  wish. 

The  Reichstag,  thinking  always  of  its  democratic  Franchise, 
likes  to  boast  that  it  is  the  one  representative  organ  in  the  Empire. 
Judged  by  its  Zabern  policy,  the  boast  is  just.  The  character 
shown  by  Germans  generally  in  their  struggle  with  Prussia  and 
the  Prussian  idea  is  well  mirrored  in  the  deeds  of  the  one  repre¬ 
sentative  organ.  The  people  and  the  representative  organ  show 
in  crises  like  Zabern  a  political  backwardness  which  is  never 
shown  by  the  Prusso-Militarists  and  their  very  unrepresentative 
organ.  The  reactionary  Prussian  Diet  is  politically  a  better 
developed  Parliament  than  the  Democratic  Reichstag.  True,  the 
reactionary  Diet  makes  no  demonstrative  pretensions  ;  upholds  the 
Sovereign  will ;  and  exalts  Army,  bureaucrats,  and  policemen 
till  it  shocks  as  mediaeval  the  Reichstag’s  protesting  Democrats. 
But  the  Diet  has  some  things  modern  and  political  which  the 
Reichstag  lacks.  It  has  a  will,  eyes,  masterfulness,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  a  salient  political  consciousness,  to  which  the  Reichstag 
awakens  only  transiently,  in  its  biennial  rages.  It  has  the  motive 
of  effective  politics,  good  or  bad,  the  will  to  power.  The 
Reichstag  has  no  will.  It  has  speculative  audacity  and  hope  in 
the  future,  and  these  bring  it  in  daily  affairs  as  far  as  they  bring 
Herr  Bleibtreu’s  typical  German  who  challenges  the  Omnipotent’s 
decrees,  but  grovels  before  a  policeman.  The  politically  com¬ 
petent  members  are  few.  That  results  from  Constitutional 
limitations,  chiefly  from  the  exclusion  of  law-makers  from  the 
administration.  Bismarck,  foe  as  he  was  of  Parliamentarism, 
admitted  the  loss  caused  by  this  bureaucratic  monopoly  of 
power,  which  thrusts  bold  and  able  men  with  creative  abilities 
into  negative  work — had  Lassalle,  said  Bismarck,  been  an 
Englishman  he  would  have  passed  through  the  same  stages 
as  Disraeli.  Here  he  agreed  with  Bagehot,  who,  without 
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Germany  in  his  head,  wrote  that  the  members  of  a  Parliament 
excluded  from  office  can  never  be  comparable  to  those  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  not  excluded — “to  belong  to  a  debating  society  adhering  to 
an  executive  is  not  an  object  to  stir  a  noble  ambition.”  ^  The 
abler,  more  ambitious  Germans,  if  they  do  not  wield  power  as 
soldiers  or  bureaucrats,  find  in  local  self-government  a  sphere  of 
relative  independence  and  real  creation — a  sphere  for  personal 
expansion  wider  far  than  the  Reichstag — it  is  no  accident  that 
dismissed  Ministers  of  talent  like  Wermuth  and  Bernhard 
Dernburg  choose  to  be  biirgermeisters  and  town-planners  instead 
of  grumbling  leaders  in  a  Reichstag  Budget  Commission.  To  be 
lectured  and  taught  by  gracious  officials,  and  derided  by  Con¬ 
servatives^  as  phantoms  of  real  law-makers,  is  indeed  not  “an 
object  to  stir  a  noble  ambition.” 

The  more  competent  Germans  agree  that  these  limitations, 
indeed,  make  for  degradation  of  the  Reichstag ;  but  they  add  that 
the  limitations  are  an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause.  The  Constitution 
is  the  nation’s.  The  first  cause,  the  obstacle  which  hems  all 
strivings  for  change,  is  the  nation’s  temperament  and  tendencies; 
its  political  indifference  and  lack  of  ambition ;  its  meekness ;  its 
perverse  sneaking  respect  for  the  political  despotism  and  the  police 
tutelage  wffiich  it  pretends  to  resent.  The  Prussian  bureaucrats 
and  their  backers  find  in  this  political  unfitness  reasons  against 
Democratic  reform.  Prince  Biilow  writes  that  the  things  which 
Germans  lack  “are  not  to  be  attained  through  changes  in  the 
Constitutional  domain,  because  the  parties  which  from  such 
changes  would  gain  an  enlargement  of  rights  are  themselves 
badly  lacking  in  political  judgment,  political  schooling,  and  State 
consciousness.”  This  charge  appears  in  many  books ;  the  his¬ 
torian  Lamprecht  bases  on  it  his  gospel  of  “politicisation”  ;  there 
are  even  societies  wffiich  want  to  turn  citizens  into  politicians. 
The  charge  is  exaggerated,  for  in  w^ays  the  nation  is  political. 
Dr.  V.  Bethmann  Hollweg  even  finds  it  too  political,  needing 
a  political  rest,  not  a  political  stimulus ;  and  his  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  high  participation  of  voters  at  Reichstag  Elections.  Of 
“political  schooling  ”  in  the  passive  sense  there  is  enough,  because 
in  historical  and  social  knowledge  Germans  stand  well.  But  that 
is  the  science  of  politics.  In  the  art,  the  essential,  productive 
politics  so  well  understood  in  England,  Germans  show  no  skill. 
Study  has  no  more  necessarily  made  the  nation  political  than 
reading  battle  songs  would  make  it  militant.  In  most  citizens 

(1)  Tlip,  English  Constitution,  Chap.  I. 

(2)  “Compared  with  other  legislators  ours  look  like  poor  relations.” — Der  Tog, 
November  13th,  1911. 
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there  is  no  desire  to  impress  personality  in  a  political  way  on 
public  affairs ;  wdien  this  passivity  is  abandoned  it  is  often  in 
matters  not  really  political.  The  nation  matches  the  politicians 
in  depressing  and  neglecting  politics  for  economic  and  religious 
issues,  which  seem  its  more  natural  lines  of  division.  The  claims 
of  the  Catholics  in  education  and  morals ;  the  different  shades  of 
Agrarian  and  Industrial  Protection  are  matters  of  vast  import¬ 
ance  ;  but  they  disturb  the  conse.quent  development  of  affairs  of 
purely  political  kind.  Hence  the  Zabern  quarrel,  which 
involved  so  much,  was  brief  though  violent ;  and  if  the 
Prussians  do  not  push  their  advantage  too  far  it  will  be 
forgotten. 

That  the  nation,  in  addition  to  thus  matching  the  Legislature 
in  political  indifference,  matches  it  also  in  Christian  meekness,  is 
a  positive  asset.  At  any  rate,  those  foreigners  are  impertinent 
who,  more  German  than  Germans,  require  people  to  make  trouble 
when  events  conclusively  prove  that  no  one  wants  to.  The 
nation’s  disciplined  passivity  ought  to  prove  the  nation’s  content. 
That  is  logic.  But  against  it  stands  the  fact  of  widespread 
grumbling.  All,  except  the  Prusso-Militarists,  wail  about  the 
Government’s  contemptuous  obduracy ;  about  minor-bureaucrat 
arrogance ;  police  rudeness ;  general  law’-breaking  in  the  cause  of 
policy  by  guardians  of  the  law ;  and  the  pains  of  getting  redress. 
This  cancels  the  reasoning  that  things  are  going  w'ell,  and 
enforces  the  conclusion  that  meekness  of  spirit,  not  contentment, 
prevents  outbreaks.  Germans  confirm.  The  capable  Hansa-Bund 
President,  Dr.  Eiesser,  finds  that  in  the  nation’s  meekness  of  spirit 
is  based  the  Prussian  Agrarian  domination  on  w'hich  his  organisa¬ 
tion  wars  in  vain.  “It  is  this  bourgeoisie he  says,  thinking  of 
the  middle-class  Liberals,  “which  whenever  it  does  take  a  bold 
step  forw'ard,  at  once  takes  fright  at  its  own  courage;  and  looks 
w'ith  terror  at  the  Government  to  see  whether  its  courage  has  not 
caused  displeasure,  whether  it  may  not  be  punished  by  the 
upholding  of  some  coveted  distinction — which  in  its  lack  of 
courage,  of  confidence ,  of  pride,  of  self-appreciation ,  despite  the  tre¬ 
mendous  achievements  for  w^hich  other  nations  envy  us,  looks 
with  admiration  at  every  Government  assessor.”  ^  This  is  the  old 
deutsche  Hundedemuth,  the  “dog’s  humility”  which  brought 
the  Zabern  citizens  meekly  to  the  “Pandour  cellar,”  and  made 
Zabern  judges,  sure  of  their  impregnable  right  in  law  and  of  the 
wrongfulness  of  the  military  usurpation,  follow  tamely  the  first 
soldier  w^ho  told  them  they  were  prisoners.  Comments  on  this 
feature  of  Zabern  are  scarce ;  but  among  a  thousand  fruitless 

(1)  Der  Hansa-Bund,  1912. 
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expositions  of  Constitutional  guarantees  in  foreign  lands  there 
was  one  remark  which  went  to  the  root.  There  was  a  South- 
German  writer  named  Friedrichs  who  said  “the  foreign  law 
counts  in  itself  for  nothing ;  but  what  would  people  in  Man¬ 
chester  or  Liverpool  do  if  they  had  a  Zabern ;  and  what  would 
an  English  cobbler  do  if  refused  redress  after  an  officer  had 
slashed  open  his  head?  Well;  I  should  not  like  to  be  in  that 
officer’s  shoes  while  the  cobbler  was  at  large.”  This  “dog’s 
humility  ”  is  the  real  brake  on  political  development.  It  checks 
reasonable  Democracy ;  and  helps  only  the  Socialists,  who  want 
not  political  development  but  the  confusion  of  the  humble 
bourgeoisie;  and  in  the  “dog’s  humility”  find  food  for  their 
prejudice  that  no  bourgeoisie  can  fight.  Many  men  with  tem¬ 
perate  views  and  active,  combative  tempers — the  men  who  make 
progress  elsewhere — are  driven  by  this  unfitness  of  the  moderates 
into  the  Socialist  camp,  where  they  expect  big  deeds  to  match 
big  words.  This  hope  is  delusive,  for  the  extreme  Democracy 
is  more  phrase-ridden  and  frightened  than  the  other  parties  of  the 
Left;  there  is  even  a  specific  Socialist  “dog’s  humility,”  also 
called  “discipline,”  which  is  nowise  less  abject  than  the  subjection 
of  the  bourgeoisie  to  the  lieutenant,  Landrat,  and  policeman. 

So  a  great  Empire  develops  in  fruitful  meekness,  envied  for  its 
achievements  by  the  same  foreigners  as  laugh  at  the  “dog’s 
humility,”  and  pity  citizens  for  always  growing  but  never  being 
grown  out  of  pupilage  and  tutelage,  for  always  boldly  opening 
the  politische  Kinder stuhe  door,  and  shutting  it  in  fright. 
Probably  the  ever-hoping  German  and  the  surprised,  pitying 
foreigner  both  misunderstand.  Both  hope  and  surprise  start 
with  the  assumption  that  Germany  must  do  what  other  countries 
have  done,  because  Europe  has  a  homogeneous  political  culture 
with  merely  “backward”  and  “advanced”  nations,  all  of  which 
at  one  time  or  other  will  cover  the  same  road.  This  obvious 
view  is  disputable.  Possibly  Germany,  in  so  many  things  ahead, 
is  in  politics  not  lineally  behind,  and  at  some  early  stage  has 
branched  off,  to  develop  on  lines  of  her  own.  Political  doctrines 
induced  from  British  facts  are  not  necessarily  universal  laws. 
It  is  a  British  principle  that  honest  and  fit  administration  and 
general  prosperity  are  impossible  without  free  citizens  exercising 
severe  control.  But  Germany,  against  British  doctrines,  shows 
that  free  citizens  exercising  severe  control  are  not  essential  to  effici¬ 
ency  and  prosperity  ;  for  in  efficiency  and  prosperity  Germany  is  not 
behind  us,  and  in  freedom  and  control  she  is  close  to  Russia.  This 
contrast  is  not  accidental.  The  gap  between  the  general  national 
fitness  and  the  political  development  stage  grows  wider  daily,  the 
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fitness  increasing  and  the  political  condition,  in  everything  but 
consolatory  phrase-making,  standing  still.  Where,  indeed,  under 
Prusso-Militarist  pressure,  it  is  not  moving  back.  The  Empire 
thus  moves  towards  servile  conditions.  The  growdh  of  Democracy 
in  numbers  does  not  stop  it.  This  is  not  merely  because  Democracy 
as  it  swells  out  loses  its  little  courage,  but  because  the  essentially 
German  Democracy,  Socialism,  fits  admirably  into  the  Prusso- 
IMilitarist  scheme.  Not  only  in  principles  (witness  the  universal 
State  meddling  and  the  Social  Policy  inspired  by  Chair-Socialists, 
mostly,  like  their  chief.  Professor  Wagner,  Militarists),  but  also 
in  rules  of  policy.  Authority  and  “dog’s  humility”  are  the 
instruments  of  policy  of  both.  Perhaps  when  the  superficial 
antagonisms  vanish,  the  two  will  unite. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  ALBANIA. 


Although  the  European  Concert,  if  such  a  thing  really  exists, 
may  so  far  have  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  general  conflagration 
as  a  result  of  recent  events  in  the  Near  East,  it  has  created  a 
merely  temporary  situation,  the  dangers  and  complications  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  Whilst,  too,  the  future  of 
each  of  the  countries  which  go  to  make  up  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
is  probably  more  uncertain  than  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
the  conditions  at  present  prevailing  in,  and  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with,  the  proper  Government  of  Albania  are  the  questions 
of  the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  consequence  to  Europe 
as  a  w'hole. 

But  as  the  task  of  explaining  the  international  aspects  of  the 
Albanian  Question  lies  rather  in  the  province  of  the  accomplished 
politician  than  in  that  of  the  man  who  has  just  travelled  through 
little- visited  districts  of  the  country  itself,  I  will  at  once  proceed 
to  the  real  object  of  this  article — a  discussion  of  actual  conditions 
prevailing  in  Albania.  At  the  present  time  the  unbiassed  visitor 
or  journalist  will  find  himself  beset  by  a  political  situation  the 
nature  of  which  it  is  extremely  difflcidt  to  grasp.  Even  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  towns  and  larger  villages  are  in¬ 
habited  by  people  whose  ideas  do  not  correctly  voice  the  opinions 
of  those  who  live  in  the  surrounding  mountains.  Much  more 
complicated,  then,  is  the  present  position,  bound  up  as  it  is 
with  the  division  of  the  country  into  the  numerous  governmental 
areas  which  have  existed  during  the  last  few  months.  Under 
these  conditions,  and  as  the  details  of  the  political  situation  are 
changing  every  day,  the  only  course  left  open  to  me  is  to  make  a 
close  examination  of  the  facts,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  prophesy 
the  probable  trend  of  future  events.  With  this  object  in  view, 
I  shall  accept  the  decisions  of  Europe  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
arrived  at  to-day,  describe  the  situation  as  I  saw  it  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  show  in  what  way  it  has  led  up  to  the  latest 
developments,  and  how  it  will  probably  constitute  the  actual 
foundation  of  everything  that  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  In  order  to  make  a  very  complicated  problem,  con¬ 
cerning  which,  unfortunately,  many  details  must  be  given,  the 
more  clear,  I  propose  to  divide  the  following  remarks  into  three 
main  sections  : — 

(1)  A  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the 
frontiers  fixed  by  Europe.  Under  this  heading  I  shall  show 
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Uiat  the  ixjsition  of  these  frontiers  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
arrival  of  the  thousands  of  refugees  who  are  at  present  greatlj 
complicating  the  general  situation. 

(•2)  An  account  of  the  purely  internal  situation  in  Albania. 
Here  I  shall  describe  the  various  governments  which  I  found 
existing,  outline  the  reasons  for  the  divergence  of  opinion  between 
Essad  Pasha  and  Ismail  Kemal  Bey,  and  show  how,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  it  was  obvious  that  something  must  be  done  to  unite 
the  territories  then  ruled  by  these  two  chiefs  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince. 

(3)  An  examination  of  the  positions,  tasks,  and  difficulties  of 
the  European  Commission  of  Control  and  of  Prince  William  of 
Wied,  and  a  brief  outline  of  some  financial  aspects  of  the  situation. 

My  object  in  alluding  to  the  Albanian  frontiers  and  to  the 
refugee  problem  which  is  closely  affected  by  them  is  to  show 
that  these  questions  will  be  the  cause  of  numerous  and  constantly 
recurring  future  difficulties.  In  doing  so  I  shall  purposely  ignore 
any  claims  that  might  be  urged  by  right  of  conquest,  for,  were 
these  once  admitted,  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Greece  would 
certainly  be  justified  in  arguing  that  Albania  had  no  right  to 
exist  at  all. 

As  far  as  the  north  is  concerned,  and  by  the  north  I  mean 
the  frontier  extending  between  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Boyana 
and  a  point  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Ochrida — a  line 
approximately  fixed  by  the  Ambassadorial  Conference  last  March 
— the  question  must  be  divided  into  two  main  parts  : — 

(1)  The  extremely  dangerous  situation  which  has  been  created 
by  the  Ambassadorial  decision  to  include  the  tribes  of  Hoti  and 
Grouda — situated  immediately  to  the  north-east  of  Lake  Scutari — 
in  Montenegro.  This  question  is  one  that  will  probably  become 
acutely  serious  when  the  actual  position  of  the  new  frontiers 
is  decided  by  the  Commission  of  Northern  Delimitation,  or  as 
soon  as  the  Montenegrins  take  any  steps  really  to  subjugate  these 
districts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  series  of  skirmishes  actually  took 
place  between  the  tribesmen  and  the  troops  of  King  Nicholas  last 
November.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  declared  throughout  Northern 
Albania  that,  sooner  than  sacrifice  their  brothers  or  allow  them 
to  be  separated  from  Albania,  the  five  Malissori  tribes,  who  rose 
against  the  Turkish  Government  in  1911,  will  throw'  in  their  lot 
with  the  insurrectionaries  and  fight  for  the  national  cause,  either 
until  they  are  exterminated,  or  until  they  are  successful  in  proving 
to  Europe  that  unnatural  frontiers  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the 
Albanians. 

(2)  The  situation  created  by  the  establishment  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  and  eastern  section  of  the  frontier.  In  the  words  of 
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a  well-known  Chief,  used  to  me  in  Scutari,  “The  mountain  lands, 
which  are  completely  barren,  have  been  left  to  Albania,  and  the 
fertile  plains  surrounding  and  the  market  towns  of  Djakova, 
Prizren,  and  Dibra,  have  been  given  to  the  Slavs.”  Thus,  a  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  created  in  which  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
Albanians  in  the  hills  to  exist.  Men  and  women  formerly  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pass  freely  from  their  mountain  homes  to  sell  or  buy 
in  the  neighbouring  markets  are  now  compelled  to  perform 
journeys  which  often  take  four  or  five  days  in  summer  and  w-hich 
are  imix)ssible  in  winter,  in  order  to  visit  markets  which  are  still 
in  Albania,  or  to  risk  massacre  or  insult  in  towms  which  are  now 
Servian  or  Montenegrin. 

The  position  on  the  frontier,  which  was,  of  course,  a  compromise 
between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  claims,  has  already  resulted 
in  one  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Albanians  and  the 
Servians.  Last  autumn,  when  the  Servians  had  reorganised  their 
scattered  forces,  they  reoccupied  the  territory  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  by  the  Albanians,  During  this  reoccupation  the 
victors  seem  to  have  retaliated  upon  the  armed  and  unarmed  popu¬ 
lation,  burning,  it  is  said  by  careful  foreign  observers,  more  than 
3,000  houses,  and  putting  down  the  insurrection  with  the  greatest 
brutality.  As  a  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  market  question, 
a  large  number  of  refugees  emigrated  from  their  devastated  homes 
towards  the  sea.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Scutari  last  October, 
approximately  10,000  destitute  men,  women,  and  children  had 
arrived  in  the  city,  or  were  encamped  in  the  plains  immediately 
surrounding  it.  Although  a  great  number  of  these  refugees  have 
now  left  the  towm,  and  w'hilst  a  few  of  their  number  have  been 
enlisted  as  gendarmes  for  Southern  Albania,  the  situation  has 
undergone  little,  if  any,  amelioration  since  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  Great  Powders,  recently  faced  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
food  for  large  numbers  of  starving  people,  or  of  allowing  women 
and  children,  wdiom  the  Albanians  said  they  had  “placed  in  the 
hands  of  Europe”  to  starve  in  the  presence  of  an  International 
Occupation,  finally  decided  to  resort  to  a  third  course.  As  a  fact, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  nearly  19,000  would-be  refugees  in  Scutari  were 
driven  back  into  their  ruined  and  completely  destitute  homes. 
Here  I  am  informed  by  a  completely  impartial  authority  that  they 
were  recently  reported  to  be  dying  of  exposure  and  starvation  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  per  day.  Both  at  Tirana  and  at  Elbasan  I 
found  the  state  of  the  refugees  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  that 
of  those  in  Scutari.  When  about  5,000  had  already  returned  from 
the  former  place  to  their  devastated  homes  on  the  Albanian  side 
of  the  frontier,  some  8,000  people,  completely  destitute  and,  for 
the  most  part,  belonging  to  the  now  Servian  district  of  Dibra, 
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were  still  in  the  town.  Elbasan  itself  contained  about  4,000 
refugees,  whilst  the  surrounding  villages  were  estimated  to  be 
providing  accommodation  for  5,000  more.  All  Albania  has  heard 
of  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  of  £60,000  proposed  by  the  Great  Powers 
last  December  for  relief  work,  but,  so  far,  the  £5,000  actually 
advanced  by  England  is  the  only  reality.  £1,000  of  this  has 
now  reached  Scutari,  and  I  believe  that  another  £1,000  has 
been  forwarded  to  Elbasan. 

I  have  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the  details  of  the  northern 
frontier  and  refugee  questions,  not  in  order  to  harrow  the  feelings 
of  my  readers  concerning  the  lot  of  these  wretched  people,  but 
rather  because  they  are,  and  will  be,  two  of  the  most  important 
problems  with  which  the  European  Administrators  and  native 
Government  will  have  to  cope.  The  only  thing  now  is  that  the 
refugees  should  be  fed  by  international  funds  or  by  subscriptions, 
or  better  still  that  they  should  be  paid  for  work  provided  for  them 
in  constructing  some  of  the  numerous  necessary  roads,  until 
measures  can  be  taken  to  enable  them  to  return  to  the 
territories  from  which  they  came,  or  until  those  who  cannot 
or  will  not  return  to  Servia  can  be  installed  in  certain 
Albanian  districts  which  are  at  present  under- populated.  Even 
then  there  will  remain  the  problem,  which  certainly  has  difficulties 
for  both  sides,  of  trading  between  the  Albanian  mountain  districts 
and  the  now  foreign  market  towns.  Europe,  perhaps  for  justifiable 
reasons  of  greater  weight  at  the  moment,  decided  to  ignore  racial 
distribution,  and  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  Northern  Albania  upon 
a  basis  which  is  quite  unnatural  from  a  political  as  w^ell  as  from 
an  economical  point  of  view.  As  the  possibility  of  changing  the 
frontier — the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem — is  not  at 
present  a  question  of  practical  politics,  it  is  now  for  Europe  to 
see  that  arrangements  are  made  to  enable  the  people  of  certain 
Albanian  districts  to  trade  with  their  accustomed  markets,  at  least 
until  new  ones,  or  means  of  communication  with  those  already 
ej^isting,  in  Albania  can  be  provided. 

Turning  to  the  south,  as  I  am  only  discussing  the  frontiers 
of  Albania  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  situation  in  and  the  future 
prosperity  of  that  country  itself,  it  is  simply  necessary  very  briefly 
to  touch  upon  the  arrangements  wdiich  now  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  as  to  the  position  of  the  line  which  is  to  form  the  boundary 
between  Albania  and  Greece.  In  a  word,  the  frontier,  which, 
like  that  in  the  north,  constitutes  a  compromise,  this  time  between 
that  proposed  by  Austria  and  Italy  on  one  side  and  that  demanded 
by  Greece  on  the  other,  is  much  more  satisfactory  from  an 
Albanian  point  of  view  than  that  which  bounds  the  country  on 
the  north  and  north-east.  Thus,  whilst  Albania  loses  the  fertile 
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district  of  Tchameria,  situated  opposite  the  southern  end  of  the 
Island  of  Corfu,  and  whilst  the  new  frontier  cuts  the  existing  and 
excellent  main  road  from  Santa  Quaranta  to  Kortcha  in  such  a 
way  as  to  necessitate  the  construction  of  a  new  section  of 
chaussee,  she  should  secure  the  all-important  towns  of  Kortcha, 
Leskovick,  Agyrocastron,  and  Delvino,  besides  the  port  of  Santa 
Quaranta.  Consequently  the  only  question  now  is  whether,  when, 
and  if  the  Greeks  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  now  occupied 
districts,  the  strength  of  the  new  Albanian  Gendarmerie  will  be 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  maintain  order  in  districts  where,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  the  formation  of  bands  may  not  be  opposed  by 
the  Hellenic  Government,  or  by  officials  who  represent  it  in 
territories  which  now  form  part  of  Northern  Greece. 

In  order  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  more  recent  developments 
in  the  purely  internal  situation,  or  to  comprehend  those  which 
are  actually  taking  place  to-day,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  phases  through  which  Albania  has  passed  during  the  last  few 
months.  To  begin  with,  whilst  soon  after  the  proclamation  of 
Albanian  Independence  by  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  and  his  supporters 
on  November  28th,  1912,  the  Great  Powers  tacitly  agreed  to  the 
formation  of  some  sort  of  Albanian  State,  and  whilst  the  towm 
of  Valona  and  its  immediate  surroundings  then  grew  to  be  regarded 
as  neutral  territory,  the  wffiole  of  the  remainder  of  the  country 
w^as  overrun  by  hordes  of  Turkish  and  Servian  soldiers.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  was  not  until  after  the  Servians  had  wuthdrawm  from 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  until  after  the  fall  of  Scutari,  that 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Valona  was  able  to  extend  its 
rule  beyond  the  more  or  less  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that 
towm.  Even  then  the  establishment  of  its  authority  in  Central 
Albania  w^as  greatly  delayed,  if  not  actually  prevented,  by  the 
mysterious  events  wffiich  accompanied  and  occurred  during  the 
march  of  Essad  Pasha  from  Scutari  to  Tirana  and  Durazzo.  In 
spite  of  these  incidents,  however,  it  may  be  said,  at  a  given 
moment  and  about  the  month  of  last  June,  that  the  authority  of 
Ismail  Kemal  Bey  and  of  his  Government  had  been  more  or  less 
extended  as  far  north  as  the  town  of  Kroja,  which  is  situated 
a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Eiver  Mati. 

At  the  present  time,  if  we  ignore  the  Governments  of  Essad 
Pasha  and  of  Ismail  Kemal  Bey,  with  which  I  shall  deal  in 
detail  below,  there  are  at  least  three  districts  in  Albania  which 
are  being  governed  or  not  governed  by  different  authorities. 

(1)  The  International  Territory  situated  within,  and  now  in 
some  cases  without,  the  lO-kilometre  radius  of  Scutari.  As  a 
result  of  the  critical  situation  at  Alessio,  which  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  was  ruled  by  Ded  Qoku  and  an  independent  executive. 
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the  authority  of  Colonel  Phillips — the  Governor  of  Scutari — has 
now  been  extended  as  far  as  that  town,  and  a  branch  of  the 
International  Administration  has  been  established  there. 

(2)  The  Malissori  tribes,  domiciled  near  the  Montenegrin 
frontier.  These  people  are  either  following  out  the  instructions 
of  their  ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  else  acting  upon  the  orders 
of  the  local  chiefs.  At  present  the  tribes  of  Hoti,  Grouda,  and 
Kastrati,  are  more  or  less  divided  into  two  sections.  Clubs,  to 
which  Essad  Pasha  has  given  banners  and,  it  is  believed,  money, 
have  been  formed  with  the  object  of  opposing  the  all-powerful 
influence  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Scutari. 

(3)  The  mountaineers  domiciled  within,  but  near  to,  the 
Albanian  frontier,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipek,  Djakova, 
and  Prizren.  These  tribesmen,  who  do  not  officially  accept  the 
rule  of  any  of  the  existing  Governments,  are  simply  living,  fight¬ 
ing,  or  emigrating  from  their  homes  as  the  occasion  may  seem 
to  merit. 

So  much  for  the  situation  in  w'hat  is  Correctly  known  as 
Northern  Albania.  I  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  positions  occupied  by  Essad  Pasha  and  by  Ismail 
Kemal  Bey.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  whilst  the  territory  ruled 
by  the  former  chief  included  practically  all  the  country  (except 
the  town  of  Elbasan)  which  lies  between  the  Eiver  Mati  on  the 
north  and  the  Skumbi  on  the  south,  that  held  by  Ismail  Kemal 
Bey  reached  from  the  frontier  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  Eiver  Skumbi,  and  also  included  the  town  of  Elbasan.  In 
order  to  realise  the  situation  which  actually  prevailed  in  these 
two  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  understand  the  present  and 
probable  future  powder,  position,  and  influence  of  Essad  Pasha, 
it  is  necessary  to  recognise  the  real  reasons  w'hich  have  enabled 
the  former  defender  of  Scutari  to  establish  himself  in  a  place 
of  paramount  importance,  and  to  follow^  the  direct  and  indirect 
causes  which  were  really  the  basis  of  the  political  split  between 
Ismail  Kemal  Bey  and  his  now  seemingly  victorious  rival.  To 
begin  wdth,  Essad  Pasha,  w^ho  is  undoubtedly  an  aristocrat,  and 
who  is  w’ell  known  to  be  a  very  ambitious  man,  is  perhaps  the 
richest  and  most  important  chief  in  all  Central  Albania.  The 
lands  which  belong  to  him  and  to  the  Toptani  clan,  of  which  he 
is  the  head,  stretch  for  miles.  Members  of  his  family  have  married 
or  taken  in  marriage  representatives  of  all  the  most  important 
Prince-Houses  of  Albania.  Thus,  whilst  the  material  power  of 
Essad  Pasha  is  largely  the  result  of  his  great  personal  position, 
his  influence  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  practically 
all  the  rich  Beys  feel  that  he  voices  their  interests.  Again,  the 
Toptani  chief  has  utilised  his  religion  to  gain  the  support  of 
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certain  Albanians — particularly  those  of  the  north — who  are 
anxious  to  see  the  re-establishraent  of  Mahommedan ,  if  not 
Ottoman  rule  in  their  country.  Moreover,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  secret  history  of  the  surrender  of  Scutari,  its  defender 
left  the  city  with  a  considerable  armed  force,  and  possessed  of 
the  reputation  accruing  to  a  man  who  had  resolutely  defended 
an  imix)rtant  fortress.  Thus  w^hen  Essad  Pasha  arrived  at  Valona 
in  June  last,  to  discover  that  the  administration  of  Ismail  Kemal 
Bey  had  been  carried  on  for  months  without  his  support  or  consent , 
he  was,  perhaps  naturally,  not  slow’,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  find 
fault  with  everything  that  had  been  or  was  being  done.  Conse¬ 
quently,  with  secret  jealousy  as  the  real  factor  in  the  situation, 
Essad  Pasha  left  no  stone  unturned  to  try  to  prove,  almost  from 
the  first,  that  the  Government  of  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  with  whom  he  could  not  serve,  and  that  it  carried 
on  its  administration  in  a  way  wdth  w^hich  he  could  not  he  allied. 

Turning  to  the  policy  of  the  then  Durazzo  Government,  which 
actually  established  itself  in  office  on  October  13th,  I  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  or  unbiassed  information. 
Judging,  how’ever,  from  conversations  which  I  had  wdth  men 
of  all  nationalities  and  positions,  and  with  people  domiciled  all 
over  Albania,  I  think  that  the  following  was  and  is  probably 
a  fairly  correct  resume  of  the  past  and  present  objects  of  Essad 
Pasha.  To  begin  with,  if  the  statement  made  to  me  by  this 
Chief  himself  can  be  credited,  he  has  no  desire  to  forestall  or  take 
the  place  of  the  Prince,  to  promote  whose  early  arrival  in  Albania 
was  one  of  the  nominal  objects  of  the  establishment  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  whilst  it  w^as  flatly  denied  by  those  in  the  highest 
official  quarters  at  Durazzo,  and  by  the  supporters  of  Essad  Pasha 
all  over  Albania,  I  believe  that,  from  the  first,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  this  ruler  was  to  extend  his  authority  as  widely  as 
possible  in  order  that  when  the  Prince  arrived  he  might  be  the 
person  invited  to  form  the  first  proper  Albanian  Government. 

Although  I  have  been  right  through  territories  until  recently 
ruled  by  Essad  Pasha  and  by  Ismail  Kemal  Bey,  lack  of  space 
forbids  my  describing  the  details  of  the  regimes  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  these  two  chiefs.  Sufficient  is  it  to  say  that  the 
traveller  w’ho  has  visited  the  tw’o  “  Dominions  ”  must  have  been 
immediately  struck  by  the  enormous  differences  in  the  two  situa¬ 
tions — differences  which  render  it  almost  impossible  fairly  to 
compare  the  administrations  of  the  tw’o  potentates.  To  begin 
with ,  whilst  the  ruler  of  Durazzo  only  recently  took  over  a  section 
of  the  country  already  partly  organised  by  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  is  really  the  local  founder  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  Albanian  State.  Moreover,  wffiilst  the  movement  of 
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Essad  Pasha  was,  and  is,  entirely  aristocratic  and  conservative,  ' 

Ismail  Kemal  Bey  from  the  first  openly  threw  in  his  lot  with  ( 

the  democratic  element  of  the  population.  As  far  as  the  actual  ; 

governmental  systems  of  the  two  rulers  are  concerned,  there  are 
those  who  say  that  the  organisation,  or  want  of  organisation,  of 
the  gendarmerie,  the  manner  of  the  appointment  of  subordinate  ■ 

governors  and  officials,  and  the  w’ay  in  which  concessions  were 
granted  by  the  Government  of  Ismail  Kemal  Bey,  rendered  his 
continued  existence  in  power  a  detriment  to  the  lives  of  the  \ 

people  and  a  danger  to  the  future  of  the  country.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  (and  amongst  them  men  domiciled 
all  over  Albania)  who  argue  that  the  administration  of  Valona 
may  have  been  bad,  but  that  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  was  the  first 
to  form  a  Government,  and  that  that  Government  ought  to  have 
been  re-formed  or  temporarily  supported  by  everyone,  at  least 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Prince.  In  a  w'ord,  whilst  there  may  have 
been  serious  reasons  of  complaint  against  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  w'as  unable  to  find  anybody,  even  amongst  Essad  Pasha’s 
keenest  supporters,  who  was  able  to  convince  me  that  the  present 
and  possible  future  dangers  resulting  from  the  division  of  the 
country  into  two  great  camps  has  or  can  be  counterbalanced  by 
any  reforms  which  have  been  introduced  during  a  period  which 
from  the  first  everyone  must  have  known  could  be  merely 
transitory. 

But  whether  Essad  Pasha  was  justified  or  not  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  regime,  the  fact  remains  that  he  became  a  powder  that 
had  to  be  reckoned  with,  not  only  by  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  and  his 
supporters,  but  also  by  the  Commission  of  Control  itself.  For 
various  reasons  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  the  position  of 
the  Provisional  Government  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  At  the 
time  of  my  second  expedition  into  the  interior,  at  the  end  of 
November,  the  attitude  of  Akif  Pasha — the  then  Governor  of 
Elbasan — and  of  the  people  of  that  district  w'as  the  key  of  the 
whole  position.  With  the  object  of  upsetting  the  authority  of  this 
official,  who  supported,  but  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of 
liberty  under,  Kemal  Bey,  and  whose  rule  w^as  excellent  in  every 
way,  the  Durazzo  Government  was  not  only  spreading  its 
propaganda  in  all  directions,  but  there  w^as  ample  evidence  of  its 
encouragement  of  bands  in  the  district  lying  to  the  south-east  of 
Elbasan.  In  addition  to  the  distribution  of  money,  the  members 
of  these  bands  were  said  to  have  been  enlisted  by  the  exhortation 
that  “the  Osmanlis  w’ere  coming  and  that  the  people  must  prepare 
to  receive  them  well.” 

Thus,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  what  may  be  called  the  Izzet 
Pasha  plot,  a  situation  had  already  arisen  in  which  it  was  ob- 
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viously  and  absolutely  necessary  that  measures  should  be  taken, 
at  least  nominally,  to  unite  the  greater  part  of  Albania  under  one 
Government  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  ruler.  Fortunately, 
when  the  task  of  associating  the  two  opponents  in,  or  removing 
them  both  from,  office  seemed  almost  hopeless,  Ismail  Kemal  Bey 
finally  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Control  towards  the  end  of  January.  Consequently, 
whether  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  decided  to  leave  Valona  because  he  saw 
that  he  had  been  at  least  temporarily  defeated  in  the  Presidential 
Pace,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  fact  remains  that  his  departure 
enabled  the  International  Commission  to  get  the  government  of  the 
greater  part  of  Albania  into  their  ow  n  hands  by  calling  upon  Essad 
Pasha  also  to  tender  his  resignation — a  resignation  which  he  had 
already  promised  should  be  forthcoming,  provided  Kemal  Bey 
were  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  a  like  policy. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  the  frontier  problem  and  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  situation  in  Albania,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain 
the  magnitude  of  three  problems  which  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  European  as  w'ell  as  the  local  aspects  of  the  Albanian 
Question.  I  refer  to  the  position  of  the  International  Commission 
of  Control,  to  the  election  and  arrival  of  the  new  Prince,  and  to 
the  financial  arrangements  which  must  be  made  in  order  to  secure 
the  existence  of  Albania. 

First  let  me  deal  with  the  Commission  of  Control,  which  was 
appointed  by  Europe  last  summer,  and  which  held  its  first  sitting 
at  Valona  about  the  middle  of  October.  By  the  document  officially 
outlining  the  status  of  Albania,  this  body,  instituted  for  ten  years 
or  to  have  its  mandate  renewed  if  necessary,  is  responsbile  for  the 
civil  and  financial  administration  of  the  country,  upon  which 
questions  it  has  been  instructed  to  frame  its  views,  and  to  present 
them,  after  a  delay  of  six  months,  to  the  European  Governments. 
Although  until  early  in  February  the  Commission,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  six  Great  Powders  and 
of  an  Albanian  Delegate  subsequently  elected,  had  its  headquarters 
at  Valona,  and  although  consequently  its  members  were  in  more 
or  less  constant  touch  with  Ismail  Kemal  Bey,  the  Commission 
never  showed  any  special  partiality  towards  the  Valona  Provisional 
Government.  In  a  word,  until  the  fall  of  Ismail  Kemal  Bey 
towards  the  end  of  January  and  until  the  resignation  of  Essad 
Pasha,  the  actual  position  may  be  well  described  in  the  wwds 
one  of  the  Delegates  used  to  me  in  Valona.  He  said  :  “The 
Commission  had  taken  into  account  the  existence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Valona,  Durazzo,  and  other  places,  but  it  had  not  offici¬ 
ally  recognised  the  existence  of  any  of  them.” 

Whilst  the  w’ork  of  the  Commission,  which  throughout  the  last 
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few  months  has  been  greatly  delayed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Durazzo  Government,  and  by  the  endeavours  w'hich  have  been 
necessary  to  secure  the  nominal  uniting  of  the  country  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince,  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy,  some 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the  creation  of  a  state  of  things 
which  will  enable  the  Committee  to  accomplish  its  first  task, 
namely,  the  drawing-up  of  a  report  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  Over  and  above  the  fact  that  the  European  representa¬ 
tives  have  appointed  their  Albanian  colleague,  something  has, 
too,  been  done  to  define  a  procedure  which  was  never  clearly  laid 
down  by  the  Conference  of  London.  In  order  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  various  delegates,  it  was  arranged  that  in  matters  which  are 
purely  administrative,  a  decision  of  the  Commission  can  be  arrived 
at  by  voting,  but  that  a  member  holding  that  any  matter  under 
discussion  is  possessed  of  political  importance,  can  claim  that  it 
cannot  be  settled  without  reference  to  his  Government.  More¬ 
over,  although  a  considerable  amount  of  time  has  been  occupied 
by  the  Delegates  in  investigating  complaints  and  applications 
addressed  to  them,  at  least  one  question  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  arrangements  for  taking  over 
control  of  Central  and  Southern  Albania  from  the  Governments 
of  Durazzo  and  Valona,  has  already  been  decided  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  is,  that  as  the  Delegates  w’ere  unable  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  upon  the  definite  appointment  of  a  native  governor 
at  Scutari,  they  determined  should  the  necessity  arise,  that  from 
time  to  time  they  themselves  could  endow  the  European  Authorities 
at  Scutari  with  a  mandate  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  any  district  which  seemed  recalcitrant,  even  if  that 
district  should  be  without  the  10-kilometre  limit  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Albanians  themselves  towards 
the  Commission,  I  think  that  everyone  sufficiently  well  educated 
to  understand  anything  about  the  matter,  or  even  to  have  heard 
of  the  Commission,  is  perfectly  willing  to  accept  any  decisions 
arrived  at,  or  to  carry  out  any  instructions  given  by  that  body. 
Numerous  leaders  and  politicians  from  all  parts  of  Albania  openly 
expressed  to  me  their  pleasure  at  the  appointment  of  European 
Delegates  to  assist  the  people  in  the  regeneration  of  their  country. 
In  the  past  the  great  difficulty,  particularly  in  the  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  north,  has  been  to  make  the  people  understand  that 
the  Commission  exists  at  all,  and  to  convince  them  that  it  is  to 
it  that  they  must  turn  for  all  they  need.  Consequently,  if  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Prince  and  the  Commission  of  Control  at  once 
to  travel  all  through  the  country,  or  to  appoint  new  permanent 
local  governors  to  replace  many  of  the  unsuitable  ones  named  by 
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Essad  Pasha  and  by  Ismail  Kemal  Bey,  it  is  advisable  that  the 
existing  Chiefs  or  rulers  of  districts  should  receive  some  kind 
of  recognition,  and  also  that  they  should  be  informed  by  what 
methods  and  by  what  financial  means  they  are  expected  to  ad¬ 
minister  their  territories  until  a  permanent  rigime  can  be 
inaugurated. 

Turning  to  the  election  and  arrival  of  the  Prince,  for  many 
months  men  of  all  classes  have  rightly  been  agreed  that  a  ‘ruler 
ought  to  be  chosen  at  once.  Moreover,  whatever  change  may 
have  occurred  during  the  last  few’  weeks,  the  universal  opinion, 
as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  it,  was  that  the  Prince  must  be  a 
foreigner,  for  the  people  of  all  classes  openly  state  that  there 
exists  no  one  Albanian  who  could  gain  the  confidence  of  all  the 
various  districts  of  the  country,  or  who  could  unite  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  under  his  rule.  Whilst  some  Roman  Catholics  put  forward 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  election  of  a  member  of  their  own 
Church,  the  general  opinion  prevailing  was  that  any  ruler  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  good  reputation  and  recognised  as  a  Royal  Personage 
in  Europe,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Albanians.  No  Moslem 
with  whom  I  talked,  and  I  discussed  the  question  with  war-like 
chiefs  in  the  north  and  wdth  Prince-landowmers  in  the  south, 
expressed  to  me  any  desire  to  be  ruled  by  a  professor  of  Islam. 
Whilst  one  local  official  went  so  far  as  to  hope  that  Lord  Kitchener 
might  be  the  Prince  of  Albania,  numerous  other  prominent 
Mohammedans  openly  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Protestant,  because  they  rightly  felt  that  he  would 
be  unlikely  to  favour  any  of  the  three  existing  religious  elements 
of  the  population.  In  my  opinion,  for  such  as  it  is  worth,  the 
Moslem  movement,  which  I  hear  is  now  increasing,  particularly 
in  the  north,  has  for  its  foundation  not  a  religious,  but  rather  a 
political  motive.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  attitude 
of  Essad  Pasha  tow’ards  it,  the  fact  remains  that  the  only 
thing  w’hich  prevents  the  whole  of  the  Moslems  of  the  north,  w’ho 
hate  Austria  and  Italy,  and  who  seem  to  fear  that  the  Prince  of 
Wied  may  be  coming  under  their  auspices,  from  throwing  in  their 
lot  w’ith  the  former  defender  of  Scutari  is  the  idea  that  Durazzo 
and  not  Scutari  will  become  the  permanent  capital  of  Albania. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  new^s  indicating  that  Europe  was  agreed 
upon  the  identity  of  the  Prince,  all  elements  of  the  population 
were  united  in  urging  that  the  arrival  of  His  Royal  Highness 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  During  the  last  few  months, 
and  even  at  the  present  time,  the  people  have  awaited  the  coming 
of  a  person  and  the  establishment  of  a  regime  which  they  think 
will  remove  all  difficulties,  and  put  the  Albanian  house  in  thorough 
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order.  Although,  of  course,  this  constitutes  a  far  too  hopeful 
view  of  the  situation,  the  fact  remains,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince,  that  everything  is  at  a  practical  standstill. 

But  by  arriving  at  Durazzo  or  by  taking  up  his  residence  there, 

I  think  that  the  Prince  may  easily  increase  the  difficulties  of  his 
future  task.  In  existing  circumstances,  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  preliminary  question  would  have  been  for  his 
Poyal  Highness  to  enter  his  new  country  by  way  of  Scutari,  which, 
owing  to  the  International  Occupation,  is  more  or  less  neutral 
territory.  Had  this  course  been  adopted,  the  Prince  would  have 
had  the  preliminary  advantage  of  governing  from  a  city  in  which 
he  could  be  provided  with  all  the  customary  guards  and  escorts 
which  go  to  make  up  the  pomp  and  state  which  carries  such 
weight  throughout  the  East,  without  having  the  ill  omen  which 
would  doubtless  rest  utx)n  him  were  he  specially  provided  with 
these  necessities  in  a  city  which  is  not  at  present  occupied  by 
International  troops.  Besides,  what  is  far  more  important,  no 
section  of  the  Albanian  population  would  have  been  specially 
favoured,  and  the  Prince  could  have  decided  the  locality  of  his 
future  seat  of  government,  which  I  think  should  be  at  Elbasan, 
at  his  leisure.  Moreover,  if  necessary,  he  might  have  declared  the 
selected  place  to  be  his  eventual  capital,  months  or  years  before 
it  was  ixissible  for  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  it. 

With  regard  to  the  local  and  international  aspects  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation,  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  make  any  definite  or 
accurate  statement.  No  statistics  are  yet  available  to  show'  the 
probable  revenue  of,  or  necessary  expenditure  in,  the  country. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  for  many  years  Albania  cannot  be  self- 
supporting.  Consequently  a  method  must  be  elaborated  by  which 
the  new  kingdom  can  be  financed  by  its  foreign  founders.  With 
the  object  of  arriving  at  an  agreement  concerning  the  details  of 
this  question,  it  may  be  said  that  a  species  of  monetary  duel  is 
now  in  progress  between  the  two  great  groups  of  European 
Powers.  Whilst  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  seem  to 
desire  to  retain  a  preponderating  share  in,  if  not  the  exclusive 
administration  of,  the  Albanian  exchequer,  the  members  of  the 
Triple  Entente  are  naturally  anxious  that  the  finances  of  the 
country  should  be  internationalised.  Thus  Austria  and  Italy,  who 
at  first  maintained  the  absolute  validity  of  the  concession  granted 
by  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  and  the  Provisional  Government  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Albanian  National  Bank  which  practically 
entrusted  the  whole  financial  administration  and  exploitation  of 
the  country  to  the  Wiener  Bank  and  to  the  Banga  Commerciale 
Italiana,  now  seem  wdlling  that  capitalists  belonging  to  other 
European  countries  should  participate  in  this  institution,  or  that 
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arrangements  should  be  made  by  which  at  least  a  certain  share 
of  the  management  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country 
should  pass  into  other  hands.  At  the  moment  of  writing  I  under¬ 
stand  that  negotiations  in  this  direction  are  in  progress,  and  that 
diplomatic  “Conversations”  are  taking  place  with  the  object  of 
arriving  at  an  understanding  upon  questions  connected  with  the 
proposed  International  Loan,  and  upon  problems  directly  and 
indirectly  associated  with  it.  In  the  meantime,  and  in  order  to 
enable  the  Prince  to  undertake  his  duties  as  soon  as  possible,  Austria 
and  Italy  have  each  agreed  to  advance  a  sum — believed  to  amount 
to  £‘200,000 — to  his  Royal  Highness,  to  cover  pressing  needs. 
Whether  this  £400,000  is  to  be  an  extra  contribution  by  the 
countries  concerned,  or  whether,  and  if  so  how,  it  is  to  be  repaid 
to,  or  deducted  by,  them  out  of  or  from  their  shares  of  the 
International  Loan,  is  not  at  present  clear. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  more 
important  features  of  the  present  situation  in  Albania.  Extremely 
difficult  as  wull  be  the  positions  of  the  Prince  and  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Control,  and  complicated  and  obscure  as  the  problem  may 
seem,  the  future  has  its  hopeful  side.  Although  separated  in 
religion,  the  people,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  united  in  a 
love  of  their  country  and  in  a  wish  that  its  ultimate  independence 
and  development  should  be  assured.  Moreover,  'divided  upon 
certain  subjects  as  they  may  be,  the  great  majority  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  seem  perfectly  willing  to  carry  out  instructions  of, 
or  to  obey  orders  given  by,  any  authorised  European.  If  his 
Royal  Highness  is  absolutely  fair  from  a  religious  point  of  view, 
and  if  he  refuses  to  show  partiality  towards  the  foreign  policy 
of  any  special  foreign  Power  or  towards  the  inhabitants  of  any 
particular  district,  then  he,  and  the  Princess  who  accompanies 
him,  may  yet  become  the  most  beloved  of  people  by  every  Albanian. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  result  of  the  geographical  position 
of  his  capital  or  owing  to  other  reasons.  Prince  William  of  Wied 
falls  under  the  influence  of  any  alien  State  or  of  any  Albanian 
Clique  or  Clan,  then  he  will  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  ter¬ 
minating  his  reign  before  it  has  hardly  yet  begun.  Consequently, 
if  the  European  Concert  can  be  preserved,  and  if  unity  can  be 
maintained  between  the  members  of  the  International  Commission 
of  Control,  the  immediate  future  of  Albania  almost  entirely 
depends  upon  how  far  and  to  wffiat  extent  the  tact,  capacity,  and 
perseverance  of  the  man  who  is  being  sent  by  Europe  to  carry 
out  her  mandate  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  countless  questions, 
to  only  a  few  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  refer. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 


THE  CASE  OF  EPIRUS. 


To  place  the  case  of  Epirus  before  the  British  public  is  not  an 
easy  task.  It  has  been  hopelessly  confused  in  the  public  mind 
with  what  generally  is  called  ;  a  delimitation  of  a  Greco-Albanian 
frontier.  Still,  it  is  a  question  concerning  primarily  not  Greece 
nor  Albania,  but  Epirus. 

Epirus  has  a  case  of  its  own,  virtually  independent  of  Albania 
and  the  Albanians,  and,  in  many  respects,  equally  independent 
of  Greece  and  the  Greeks.  The  case  of  Epirus  in  itself,  besides 
its  international  importance — from  which  many  surprises  are  in 
store,  but  into  which  I  need  not  enter  here — has  a  threefold 
aspect  :  ethnological,  political,  and  economical. 

Of  the  three,  the  least  important  is  practically  the  ethnological 
side  of  the  question.  Yet  it  is  on  this  that  till  now  both  claim¬ 
ants,  Greeks  as  well  as  Albanians,  have  laid  much  stress.  To 
the  open-minded,  we  must  admit,  each  claimant  can  prove  his 
case  quite  plausibly.  For,  in  the  inextricable  confusion  of  races, 
in  the  Babel  of  languages,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  super¬ 
position  of  civilisations  which  confront  us  in  the  Balkans,  the 
same  facts  can  be  turned  for  and  against  the  same  case.  On 
the  confines  of  Epirus  and  Albania,  where  the  Greeks  have  the 
advantage  over  their  opponents,  is  in  the  historical  continuity  of 
their  civilisation.  While  Greek  culture  is  there  at  hand,  an 
Albanian  one  remains  yet  to  be  created,  or  perfected.  In  spite 
of  the  remarkable  tenacity  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  many 
districts  in  the  Epirotic  highland  have  held  to  the  Albanian  lan¬ 
guage,  though  not  exclusively — a  language  without  a  written 
literature — there  was  no  question  among  them  about  a  separate 
Albanian  nationality  until,  one  may  say,  a  very  recent  period. 
As  late  as  1876,  Abdulbey  Frassary,  a  Moslem  Epirote  of 
Albanian  speech,  was  often  heard  to  declare  in  Janina  that  their 
Christian  neighbours  in  Epirus  greatly  wronged  the  Mohammedans 
of  Albanian  speech  by  calling  them  Turks  and  Turcalbanians. 
They  were,  he  contended,  as  truly  Greeks  in  origin  as  the  other 
Epirotes  of  Christian  faith  and  Greek  speech. 

Not  later  than  two  years  afterwards,  the  same  Abdulbey 
Frassary  was  imprisoned  in  Tsanakale,  together  with  two  other 
prominent  beys,  Mahmudbey  Vliora  and  Omerbey  Bryonis,  of 
the  Epirotic  border,  by  the  Turkish  Government,  for  instigating 
an  Albanian  movement.  Yet  it  was  the  same  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  that  winked  at  the  declaration  of  Albanian  independence  by 
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Alibey  Cusinjeli,  the  year  before,  in  the  Sandjak  of  ^ovi-Bazar. 
There  the  Albanian  movement  could  be  used  to  offset  the  Servo- 
Montenegrin  revendications. 

What  took  place  in  Epirus  in  those  two  years  in  order  to  so 
completely  change  the  national  conscience  of  these  Epirotic 
notables?  An  astute  Italian  Agent,  M.  de  Gubernatis,  Consul- 
General  in  Janina,  had  managed  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  Moslem  Epirotes  of  Albanian  speech,  and  to 
incite  their  ambitions  for  an  Albanian  State  in  which  they  would 
be  the  sole  masters.  The  “ irredentism ,”  however,  could  not 
make  any  progress.  The  Greek  influence  was  strong,  and  it  took 
a  long  time  for  it  to  spread  among  the  Christian  Epirotes  of 
Albanian  speech,  who  alone  were  in  a  position  to  lend  life  and 
vigour  to  a  new  national  irredentism.  But  spread  it  did.  Several 
causes  concurred  to  bring  this  about.  A  natural  predilection  for 
the  mother-tongue  and  an  ambition  to  develop  it  parallel  with  the 
language  of  culture  and  intercourse — Greek — awakened  first  a 
national  consciousness.  The  rabid  opposition  of  the  short-sighted 
pan-Hellenists,  bent  upon  destroying  every  vestige  of  a  colloquial 
idiom  that  survived  all  vicissitudes  of  time  and  fate,  only  served 
to  strengthen  the  literary  revival  with  politically  national  revendi¬ 
cations.  The  systematic  neglect  with  which  a  long  line  of  short¬ 
lived  Greek  Governments  had  treated  the  Albanian-speaking 
Epirotes  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  their  desire  to  set  up  a 
separate  Albanian  nation  of  the  Albanian-speaking  populations 
in  the  Balkans.  Finally,  the  twice-blighted  hopes  of  an  escape 
from  the  Turkish  yoke  through  Greek  agencies  made  them  turn 
for  salvation  to  a  resurrection  of  an  Albanian  nation. 

It  was  especially  after  the  disastrous  war  for  the  Greeks  of 
1897  that  the  Albanian  propagandas  of  Austria  and  Italy  made 
among  the  Christian  Epirotes  many  adherents.  M.  Millelire, 
the  Consul-General  of  Italy  in  Janina,  openly  incited  the  Epirotes 
to  rally  around  the  Albanian  movement.  “Greece,”  he  averred, 
“would  never  be  able  to  effect  their  liberation.”  Of  late,  the 
Greek  Government  even,  in  its  spasmodic  efforts  to  disaffect  the 
Moslem  Albanians  from  Turkey,  seemed  to  encourage  the 
Albanian  irredentism  and  to  approve  the  participation  of  the 
Epirotes  in  it.  To-day  the  fixedly  pro- Albanian  policy  of  the 
Government  of  Mr.  Venizelos  is  one  of  the  difficulties  the  Epirotes 
will  have  to  reckon  with. 

Thus  it  was  that  a  reversion  of  pre-existing  ethnological  con¬ 
ditions  occurred  in  the  Epirotic  districts  of  Albanian  speech.  An 
artificially  created  Albanian  irredentism  was  gradually  crowding 
out  the  Greek  aspirations  in  those  parts.  The  older  generations, 
in  whose  minds  the  Albanian  was  identified  with  the  Turk  as  an 
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oppressor,  remained  everywhere  true  to  their  Greek  ideals  of 
national  existence.  They  were  henceforth  designated  by  their 
pro-Albanian  compatriots  by  a  nickname  of  opprobrium  as 
Grecomans.  They  form,  however,  a  very  compact  majority  in 
the  contested  zone.  Since  the  new  Greek  administration 
brought  its  fruit  of  peace  and  security,  the  majority  of  Grecomans 
has  been  increased  by  the  intelligent  element  of  the  Moslem- 
Epirotes  of  Albanian  speech.  This  imposes  upon  Greece  the 
duty,  in  case  higher  interests  force  her  to  abandon  Epirus,  of 
exacting  from  Europe  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  the 
educational  and  religious  liberties  of  all  Epirotes  who  prefer  to 
maintain  their  Greek  civilisation,  before  she  withdraws  her 
troops  from  the  zone  allotted  to  Albania. 

Successful  as  the  propaganda  of  Albanism  has  been  among  the 
Christian  Epirotes  of  Albanian  speech,  it  made  few  converts 
among  the  Mohammedans.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the 
foreign  propagandists  have  harboured  a  certain  mistrust  against 
them,  which  they  never  overcame.  Indifferent,  though,  as  they 
remained  to  foreign  propagandas,  the  Mohammedans  were  quick 
to  follow  quite  blindly  the  lead  of  what  may  be  called  a  Turkish 
propaganda  of  Albanism.  Whenever  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Turkish  Government  to  contest  the  Hellenic  character  of  Epirus, 
these  Moslem-Epirotes,  whether  of  Albanian  or  Greek  speech, 
were  ready  to  loudly  proclaim  their  desire  for  an  Albanian  State. 
After  the  occasion  passed,  they  took  up  again  their  faith  to 
Turkey,  and  they  never  showed  by  word  or  sign  that  they  had 
ever  wished  for  a  separate  Albania,  independent  from  Turkey. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  arrive  at  the  political  aspect  of  the  case 
of  Epirus. 

****** 

Under  the  Turks,  the  Moslem-Epirotes  shared,  together  with 
all  other  Moslems,  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  a  ruling 
class.  There  never  was  any  distinction  between  an  Epirote  or 
Albanian  Mussulman  and  any  other  Turk  in  any  way,  except 
on  the  ground  of  illiteracy.  During  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Hamid,  a  distinction  was  made  in  their  favour.  That  astute 
ruler  understood  that  he  could  trust  to  them  implicitly,  their 
much-vaunted  national  sentiment  never  to  overrun  their  religious 
feelings.  Hence,  they  were  at  liberty,  like  all  Turks,  to  carry 
arms,  to  be  employed  in  public  office,  to  assert  a  privileged 
exemption  from  onerous  duties,  corvees,  &c.,  and  to  prey  upon 
the  Christian  taxpayer  in  the  many  different  covert  and  open  ways 
known  to  the  oppressive  administration  of  Turkey.  There  was, 
therefore,  little  or  no  incentive  for  an  active  agitation  for 
an  independent  national  Government  of  Albania.  It  was  rather 
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advisable  to  repress  such  an  agitation,  since  in  a  national  Albanian 
State  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  divested  of  their 
prerogatives  as  a  ruling  class.  One  cause  for  revolt  against  the 
Government  of  the  Sultan  they  understood,  and  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  a  free  Albania.  It  had  always  been  the  default  in  the 
payment  of  their  salary  for  service  as  mercenaries. 

Austrians,  Italians,  and,  occasionally,  Greeks,  scattered  their 
money  broadcast  among  the  influential  beys  of  Epirus.  They 
succeeded  in  buying  a  passing  disaffection  from  the  Turkish 
Government,  but  the  breach  was  always  healed  by  the  granting 
of  new  favours  by  the  Sultan.  Generally  speaking,  a  national 
Albanian  conscience  was  kept  awake  by  subsidies  ;  it  never  became 
inflamed  to  the  point  of  making  them  willing  to  step  down  from 
their  privileged  political  position  for  the  sake  of  an  autonomous 
Albania  in  which  Christian  and  Moslem  would  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing. 

The  Epirotes,  no  matter  if  they  speak  Greek  or  Albanian  or 
both,  realise  this  perfectly,  and  because  of  it  they  hate  to  think 
of  the  day  in  which  the  Greeks  will  have  to  retire  and  abandon 
them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Government  which,  all  well- 
meant  and  hona-fide  assurances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
will  be  only  a  continuation  of  the  Turkish  Government  on  a 
somewhat  different  degree.  To  found  too  many  hopes  in  the 
regenerative  power  of  a  common  nationality  is  to  judge  human 
nature  by  superhuman  standards.  Common  nationality  does  not, 
and  cannot,  mean  the  same  for  the  Moslem  and  Christian 
would-be  Albanians.  It  can  move  the  Christian,  to  whom  it 
brings  liberty,  but  for  the  Moslem  the  new  Albanian  nationality 
involves  a  derogation. 

Forcibly  as  this  is  being  demonstrated  by  recent  events  in 
Albania,  the  advocates  of  a  non-Mussulman  Albanian  State  go 
on  singing  praises  to  the  religious  tolerance  of  the  Albanians. 
They  fail  to  see  that  in  Albania  religion  is  only  another  name  for 
political  status.  It  is  not  to  their  Islamism  they  hold  on,  but 
to  the  privileged  position  it  entails. 

The  most  important  of  all  is  the  economic  aspect  of  the  case 
of  Epirus. 

The  new  frontier  cuts  across  an  economically  indivisible  section. 
While  there  is  very  little  connection  between  Southern  Albania 
proper  and  Northern  Epirus,  the  whole  province,  so  arbitrarily 
partitioned  between  Greece  and  Albania,  is  so  interconnected 
economically  that  any  customs  barrier  within  it  is  bound  to  work 
harm  to  both  its  sections.  Existing  commercial  arteries  are 
chopped  off  in  many  and  different  w^ays  and  places,  without  regard 
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to  their  rejunction.  Thus,  profitable  inter-communication  will 
be  found  at  once  paralysed.  Some  market  centres  are  capriciously 
deprived  of  their  natural  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  many  more  of 
their  hinterland.  There  will  be  hardly  an  important  town,  either 
among  those  that  go  to  Albania  or  among  those  that  remain  to 
Greece,  that  is  not  violently  jerked  out  of  its  trading  radius. 
Janina,  in  Greece,  has  to  open  a  new  way  to  the  sea,  through 
a  region  which  economically  faces  the  other  way,  towards  Preveza 
in  the  south.  Konitsa,  now  a  thriving  market-place,  becomes 
a  simple  military  outpost. 

On  the  Albanian  side  of  the  new  boundary,  Corytsa  remains 
inaccessible  in  one  of  the  most  remote  corners  of  Albania.  The 
trunk  road  to  the  sea  is  cut  off  above  its  junction  with  the  main 
road  to  Janina.  A  long  stretch  of  a  new  road  has  to  be  con¬ 
structed  to  connect  it  with  Santa  Quaranta — a  port  that  it  had 
never  used.  Argyrocastro  on  the  border,  and  Premeti  a  little 
way  further  up,  are  also  stricken  with  lack  of  their  trading  radius. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  substantial  minority 
of  the  male  population  of  Northern  Epirus  has,  for  a  century 
past,  resorted  to  emigration  for  supplementing  the  scanty  living 
which  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  has  afforded.  From 
their  earnings  in  foreign  lands,  these  Epirotes  have  managed 
not  only  to  keep  up  great  establishments  in  their  villages,  but 
also  to  ward  off  the  tax-gatherer  from  their  door.  For  long  years 
they  stood  the  hardship  of  expatriation,  and  never  severed  their 
ties  with  the  native  land,  in  the  hope  that  Turkey  w'as  tottering 
to  her  grave  and  a  dawn  of  better  times  was  impending.  Will 
they  still  continue  to  do  so  under  the  Albanian  Government,  or  will 
they  prefer  to  definitely  abandon  their  homes  with  their  hopes? 

The  all-important  question  now  arises  :  In  the  face  of  Europe’s 
unanimous  decision,  to  which  Greece  must  bow,  what  are  the 
Epirotes  going  to  do?  They  are  placed  before  a  dilemma  whose 
either  horn  presents  no  cheerful  outlook.  They  may  lose  their 
homes  at  once  by  defending  them  against  any  aggression,  but 
they  are  just  as  sure  to  lose  them  gradually  by  stagnation  if  they 
submit  peaceably  to  the  verdict  of  Europe. 

Fortunately,  the  outlook  in  Albania  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
very  dark  and  confusing,  even  to  her  creators.  The  conditions 
there  are  such  as  to  justify  the  Epirotes  in  setting  up  a  provisional 
Government  of  their  own  and  awaiting  events.  They  may  have 
to  wait  long,  but  they  will  be  out  of  the  turmoil  and  anarchy  to 
which  Albania  is  steering. 

This  emergency,  however,  it  is  hoped  will  not  present  itself  in 
the  near  future.  The  question  of  Northern  Epirus  and  that  of 
the  iEgean  Islands  have  since  been  made  interdependent.  It 
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follows  that  Greece  will  not  be  called  upon  to  evacuate  the  terri¬ 
tory  allotted  to  Albania  without  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
Chios  and  Mitylene  being  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  Powers.  The 
Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  seem  loth  to  take  any  responsibility 
in  the  matter  beyond  collectively  acquainting  the  Porte  with  their 
adhesion  to  the  British  proposal.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Turkish 
Minister  in  Athens  went  out  of  his  way  to  blurt  out  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  his  Government  to  defy  the  decision  of  the  Powers 
concerning  these  two  islands.  The  Young  Turks,  by  keeping  up 
their  bluster  about  wresting  the  islands  from  Greece,  even  by 
force  of  arms,  may  yet  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  Greek 
occupation  in  Epirus  for  a  very  long  time.  The  suspense  is  un¬ 
endurable  for  Greece ;  still,  one  can  understand  that  the  Epirotes 
cannot  help  wishing  :  long  may  they  do  it ! 

C.  P.  Casanges. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  BALZAC.^ 


Although  it  was  published  nine  years  ago,  Miss  Mary  F. 
Sandars’s  Balzac  remains  a  valuable  piece  of  work.  In  the  first 
place  it  gives,  without  too  lengthy  criticism  of  particular  works 
of  Balzac,  a  most  readable  account  of  a  complicated  and  interesting 
life.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  based  on  those  Lettres  a  V Etrangere 
w'hich  Balzac  wrote  to  his  Polish  friend,  Madame  Hanska,  in 
the  absence  of  which  w'e  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  inner 
life  of  the  distinguished  author.  Books  like  those  of  Sir  Frederick 
Wedmore  in  the  “Great  Writers”  series,  or  Miss  Wormeley’s 
Memoir,  have  become  out  of  date.  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  various 
critical  notices  retain  their  original  value,  but,  of  course,  the  real 
source  of  much  of  our  present  knowledge  is  due  to  the  collections 
of  M.  de  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul,  together  with  various  pamphlets 
replete  with  all  the  conscientious  zeal  of  a  thoroughgoing  admirer. 
As  Miss  Sandars  herself  notes.  Dr.  George  Brandes  has  written 
some  valuable  chapters  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Main  Currents 
of  Nineteenth-Century  Literature,  which,  however,  do  not  deal 
with  the  details  of  the  novelist’s  life,  but  rather  with  the  position 
which  he  holds  in  modern  literature. 

There  are  several  outstanding  questions  about  Balzac,  the 
answers  to  which  determines  the  general  estimate  we  form  of  him. 
I  begin  with  one  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Is  it  in 
any  sense  true  that  Balzac  founded  a  school?  If  we  take  the 
ordinary  views  held  about  him,  the  current  descriptions  which  find 
favour  with  hasty  writers,  we  shall  conclude  that  he  was  the  father 
of  a  modern  school  of  realism,  and  that  in  this  sense  he  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  that  change  from  romance 
to  naturalism  which  explains  some  of  the  aspects  of  contemporary 
novelistic  literature.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
Balzac  ever  founded  a  school.  Such  honour,  if  honour  it  be, 
might  attach  to  Zola,  or  possibly  even  to  Maupassant,  or  still 
more,  perhaps,  to  Stendhal.  It  might  even  be  held  that  Flaubert’s 
scrupulous  study  of  style  has  not  left  itself  without  witness  in  after 
years.  But  Balzac  remains  alone  in  his  own  peculiar  essence,  a 
solitary,  masterful  figure,  too  different  from  everybody  else  to  be 
associated  with  followers  and  imitators.  The  word  realist  is  not 
very  happy  as  attached  to  him.  He  was,  indeed,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  a  naturalist,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  he  appre- 

(1)  An  Introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  The  TAfe  of  Honorl  de  Balzac,  by 
Miss  Mary  F.  Sandars.  (Messrs.  Stanley  Paul  and  Co.) 
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dated  and  understood  the  scientific  attitude  towards  the  world, 
and  applied  many  of  its  methods  to  the  composition  of  his 
romances.  But  of  direct  and  immediate  influence  it  might  not 
be  too  hazardous  to  say  that  evidences  are  to  be  found  rather 
in  Russian  literature  than  in  those  more  nearly  associated  with 
ourselves.  There  is  something  of  Balzac  in  Tolstoy ;  there  is 
obviously  a  good  deal  in  Dostoieffsky.  At  all  events,  the  spirit 
is  the  same,  the  spirit  of  the  earnest  worker  who  refuses  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  sordid  details  of  human  life,  any  more  than — though 
this  more  reluctantly — he  will  miss  the  more  brilliant  episodes 
of  the  great  panorama. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  by  describing  Balzac  as  a  realist 
we  miss  at  least  one  half — it  may  be  the  most  important  half — 
of  his  character  and  personality.  When  Victor  Hugo  delivered 
his  funeral  discourse  on  Balzac  in  1850,  he  declared  his  work 
to  be  the  issue  of  “observation  and  imagination.”  The  last 
element  is  quite  as  significant  as  the  first — all  the  more 
significant,  perhaps,  because  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  in  the 
common  estimation  of  Balzac.  Who  was  the  writer  Balzac 
especially  admired,  whom  he  thought  that  he  was  imitating? 
Sir  Walter  Scott — not  an  author  who  could  obviously  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  school  of  realism.  When  Balzac  set  out  to  produce 
a  novel,  he  employed  his  acute  perceptive  gifts  in  the  amassing 
of  an  enormous  volume  of  details.  Then,  when  his  materials  were 
complete,  he  allowed  nis  imagination  to  wander  at  will,  almost 
to  run  riot,  in  the  composition  of  what  was  sheer  romance.  When 
he  creates — and  he  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  real 
creators — he  is  constructing,  not  so  much  an  actual  world  as  an 
ideal  world;  quite  a  possible  world,  but  not  an  actual  one.  In 
all  his  themes,  whether  he  is  treating  of  an  earlier  age  or  of  a 
new  age,  of  the  capital  of  France  or  of  the  life  lived  in  its 
provinces,  of  the  dominion  of  love,  or  the  still  more  urgent  and 
irrepressible  dominion  of  money,  the  sphere  into  which  he  trans¬ 
lates  us  is  not  exactly  that  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  It 
is  an  imaginative  sphere,  never  outraging  our  sense  of  verisimili¬ 
tude — because  Balzac  knows  how  to  communicate  to  it  touches 
which  make  it  alive — but  still,  if  we  examine  it  closely,  widely 
different  from  the  things  we  know. 

When  this  much  has  been  said,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  add 
that  he  was  equally  an  observer,  extremely  conscientious  and  exact, 
amassing  minute  incidents  and  phenomena,  both  necessary  and 
unnecessary.  That,  of  course,  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
reader  of  his  works.  Indeed,  the  elaboration  of  his  structure  often 
offends  a  reader.  He  is  apt  to  get  tired  of  the  accumulation  of 
detail,  wondering  when  the  story  is  to  become  interesting,  bored 
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with  the  endless  preparations,  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  underlying 
romance.  I  suppose  this  general  description  would  hold  true  of 
nearly  all  his  novels.  It  is  certainly  true  of  such  different  works 
as  La  Peau  de  Chagrin,  Eugenie  Grandet,  La  Cousine  Bette, 
Cesar  Birotteau,  Le  Cousin  Pons.  The  combination  of  these 
two  gifts — that  of  patient  observation  and  of  a  wayward,  but 
always  brilliant,  fmagination — makes  him  difficult  to  class  with 
other  waiters,  gives  him,  in  fact,  the  unique  position  which  he 
holds.  Even  in  Le  Pkre  Goriot,  which  perhaps  is  better  known 
in  England  than  any  of  his  other  novels,  he  exhibits  the  same 
mixture  of  what  we  have  now'  been  accustomed  to  call  realism, 
and  of  what  Victor  Hugo  would  certainly  call  romance.  It  is 
probably  in  virtue  of  his  imagination  that,  when  he  sees  a  work¬ 
man  and  his  wife  go  home  from  the  theatre  in  Paris  between 
eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  he  is  able  to  reconstruct  for  us  all 
their  inner  history,  just  as  though  he  had  followed  their  humble 
careers  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  influence  of  scientific  conceptions  upon  his  work  is  equally 
obvious.  He  did  not  think  much  of  history  and  historians,  and 
he  was  certainly  in  no  vital  sense  the  historian  of  his  age.  But 
he  was,  undoubtedly,  the  scientific  student  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  he  carried  out  his  study  on  scientific  lines.  Dr. 
Brandes  has  some  useful  remarks  on  this  matter.  He  begins  by 
quoting  a  phrase  of  Balzac  :  “The  difference  between  soldier, 
labourer,  official,  lawyer,  idler,  scientist,  statesman,  merchant, 
sailor,  poet,  priest  is,  though  more  difficult  to  grasp,  quite  as 
great  as  the  difference  betw'een  w’olf,  lion,  horse,  raven,  shark, 
seal,  and  cow.” 

There  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  unity  of  structure  combined  with 
endless  diversity,  in  all  the  different  species;  but  the  standpoint 
from  which  the  novelist  views  society  corresponds  very  accurately 
to  the  standpoint  from  which  the  man  of  science  investigates 
nature.  Aristotle  said  long  ago  that  in  all  mortal  things  there 
is  to  be  found  some  element  of  wonder.  Balzac  would  add  that 
the  novelist  must  be  as  neutral  to  all  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  human  world  as  the  scientist  is  to  the  objects  of  his  patient 
analysis  and  investigation.  When  people  look  wdth  a  certain 
distrust  at  Balzac,  when  they  are  disposed  to  charge  him  with 
being  deficient  in  moral  principles,  what  they  really  are  referring 
to  is  this  same  calmly  neutral  attitude — which  the  scientific  in¬ 
vestigator,  as  a  matter  of  course,  assumes.  To  Balzac,  as  to 
the  naturalist,  nothing  is  too  small,  nothing  too  great,  to  be 
examined  and  explained.  *  He  never  allows  himself  to  be  so  led 
astray  by  either  excessive  interest,  or  by  disgust,  as  to  give  other¬ 
wise  than  a  truthful  description.  Nor  does  he  ever  moralise  or  con- 
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demn.  A  fact  or  an  incident  which,  regarded  from  one  point  of  view, 
is  rightly  stigmatised  as  contemptible,  or  foul,  or  criminal,  is  from 
the  standpoint  of  Balzac  a  phenomenon,  like  other  phenomena, 
to  be  understood  and  explained,  perhaps  to  be  recognised  as  the 
same  in  kind  with  that  brilliant  and  successful  vice  which  we 
find  in  history  attached  to  great  conquerors,  or,  sometimes,  great 
statesmen.  The  latter  sin  on  a  large  scale,  the  humbler  criminals 
sin  on  a  small  scale.  But  it  is  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 
In  this  aspect,  it  is  true,  Balzac  anticipates  a  good  deal  of  modern 
literature  which  refuses  to  call  anything  common  or  unclean, 
although,  perhaps,  it  is  not  based  on  the  same  amount  of  com¬ 
prehensive  study  which  Balzac  thought  necessary  for  the 
novelist’s  art. 

There  is  another  point  which  strikes  one  in  the  procedure  and 
technique  of  Balzac.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  assertion  about 
him  that  you  find  him  whole  and  entire  in  every  part  of  his  work 
— not  fragments  of  a  complex  personality  distributed  over  a  series 
of  different  productions,  but  Balzac  himself,  full  and  complete,  in 
each  work  as  it  comes.  Doubtless  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
observation,  but  perhaps  it  is  permissible  to  put  the  point  in 
rather  a  different  fashion.  When  Balzac  was  writing  in  La  Cousine 
Bette  of  his  sculptor,  Wenceslas  Steinbock,  he  makes  some 
interesting  comment  on  the  artist’s  method  of  work  which  is, 
without  any  doubt  whatever,  applicable  to  himself.  “If  the  artist 
does  not  fling  himself,  without  reflecting,  into  his  work,  as  Curtins 
flung  himself  into  the  yawming  gulf,  as  the  soldier  flings  himself 
into  the  enemy’s  trenches,  and  if,  once  in  this  crater,  he  does 
not  work  like  a  miner  on  w^hom  the  w'alls  of  his  gallery  have 
fallen  in,  he  is  simply  looking  on  at  the  suicide  of  his  own  talent.” 
This  enormous  absorption  in  the  work  on  hand  is  very  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Balzac,  and  explains  at  once  his  singularity  and  his 
success.  But  I  should  doubt  if  it  was  the  method  which  most 
artists  employ.  There  ought  to  come  moments,  one  would  think, 
when  the  creator  stands  apart  from  his  creation  and  surveys  it 
with  a  cool  and  critical  eye.  He  is  not  mastered  by  his  materials, 
but  having  disposed  them  as  he  thinks  fit,  can  afterwards  readjust 
them  in  any  manner  that  suits  him.  In  other  words,  the  effort 
of  creation  is  succeeded  by,  perhaps  presided  over  by,  an  acute 
critical  sense.  Otherwise  we  get,  what  we  assuredly  get  in 
Balzac,  a  most  curious,  and  sometimes  helpless,  entanglement 
of  the  man  in  his  materials.  In  point  of  fact,  he  is  like  the  miner 
w’orking  away  inside  his  crater,  working  for  dear  life  lest  the  w’alls 
should  fall  in  and  crush  him. 

What  prevented  any  such  fate  was  precisely  that  powder  of  the 
imagination  which  is  too  often  ignored  in  an  estimate  of  the 
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French  author.  He  could  carry  his  reader  away  with  him,  what¬ 
ever  the  subject  might  be  in  which  he  was  interested,  just  because 
he  was  so  wholly  absorbed  in  his  work  and  had  transfigured  it 
by  his  imaginative  ardour.  It  was  just  the  same  in  his  practical 
life.  He  was  perpetually  devising  schemes  for  making  money, 
and  over  and  over  again  he  seems  to  have  persuaded  his  friends 
that  there  was  something  in  his  schemes.  At  one  time  he  thought 
of  building,  on  the  fields  surrounding  his  little  country  house 
of  Les  Jardies,  huge  forcing-houses,  exposed  to  all  the  fierceness 
of  the  sun’s  rays.  In  these  forcing-houses  pine-apples  were  to 
be  grown — at  least  one  hundred  thousand  at  a  time.  Now,  the 
ordinary  price  of  a  pineapple  in  Paris  was  twenty  francs,  and 
if  the  hundred  thousand  w'ere  sold  at  five  francs  each  they  would 
produce  a  yearly  income  of  400,000  or  500,000  francs,  without  any 
very  appreciable  expense.  Balzac  did  not  only  persuade  himself 
of  the  success  of  the  scheme,  but  he  so  far  prevailed  with  his 
friends  that  they  actually  looked  out  for  a  shop  on  the  boulevards 
for  the  sale  of  the  pineapples,  and  asked  the  author  of  the  project 
what  kind  of  signboard  he  would  like  over  the  door.  There  is 
another,  and  still  more  notorious  instance.  Balzac  thought  he 
had  discovered  the  spot  in  the  environs  of  Paris  where  Toussaint 
Louverture  had  buried  his  treasure.  Two  of  his  best  friends — 
Sandeau  and  Gautier — appear  to  have  been  so  convinced  that 
there  was  something  in  the  idea  that  in  the  early  dawn  they 
sallied  forth  from  Paris  armed  with  spades  to  commence  the 
operations  of  digging.  Needless  to  say,  nothing  was  found. ^ 

Balzac  w’as  always  fertile  in  inventions — for  the  most  com¬ 
pelling  of  all  reasons  because  he  w'as  perpetually  in  debt.  He  tried, 
amongst  other  things,  to  conduct  a  printing  establishment,  but 
he  left  it  owing  at  least  100,000  francs.  Miss  Sandars  tells  us 
that  in  1828,  1829,  and  1830  Balzac  only  made  three  thousand 
francs  each  year.  Now,  as  he  required  some  6,000  francs  for 
interest  on  past  debt,  and  w^anted  3,000  francs  to  live  on,  he 
must  have  increased  his  debt  by  about  24,000  francs  in  three 
years.  Seven  years  later,  in  1837,  the  amount  of  his  in¬ 
debtedness  was  something  like  162,000  francs — over  ^6,000. 
Hence  his  enormous  laboriousness  was  always  being  spurred  by 
his  actual  necessities.  For  the  most  part  he  w^as  high-spirited 
and  optimistic,  and  some  of  his  friends  described  him  as  childish 
in  his  capacity  for  enjoyment.  But  at  other  times  the  burdens 
he  bore  told  somewhat  heavily  on  his  equanimity.  In  the  Lettres 
d  V ^Jtranghe ,  in  August,  1835,  he  writes  to  Madame  Hanska  : 
“Work,  always  work!  Heated  nights  succeed  heated  nights, 

(1)  So  (reorce  Brandes  says  in  his  Currents  of  Modern  Literature,  v.  90.  But 
perhaps  the  treasure  was  in  the  West  Indies. 
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days  of  meditation  succeed  days  of  meditation,  from  execution  to 
conception,  from  conception  to  execution !  Little  money  com¬ 
pared  with  what  I  want,  much  money  compared  with  production. 
If  each  of  my  books  were  paid  like  those  of  Walter  Scott,  I  should 
manage ;  but  although  well  paid,  I  do  not  attain  my  goal.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  brain,  pen,  and  hand  will  ever  before 
have  accomplished  such  a  ‘  tour  de  force  ’  with  the  help  of  a 
bottle  of  ink.”  In  order  to  be  able  to  work  without  interruption 
at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons,  Balzac  used  to  refresh  himself, 
through  long  fatiguing  nights  of  labour,  with  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  coffee.  As  one  of  his  friends  has  said  :  ‘‘He  lived 
on  50,000  cups  of  coffee,  and  died  of  50,000  cups  of  coffee.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  literary  life  of  Balzac  only  lasted 
for  twenty-one  years.  In  the  year  1829,  when  he  was  30,  were 
published  his  first  serious  novel,  Les  Chouans,  and  a  curiously 
distasteful  satire — if,  indeed,  that  be  the  right  term  to  apply 
to  it — Physiologic  du  Manage.  From  that  time  onward  his  books 
were  produced  in  a  steady  stream,  and  although  he  had  many 
distractions  and  indulged  himself  in  several  foreign  journeys,  as 
well  as  peregrinations  to  different  parts  of  France,  he  allowed 
nothing  to  interfere  with  that  capacity  for  passionate  labour  which 
was  one  of  his  most  distinguishing  characteristics.  As  a  man  we 
know  him  fairly  intimately  by  the  Lettres  h  VEtrangbre.  And 
yet  certain  things  escape  us.  He  was  a  singular  combination 
of  good  temper  and  moroseness  in  alternating  fits.  He  was 
certainly  childish  in  many  respects,  preserving  at  all  events  a 
remarkably  youthful  heart  through  all  the  embittering  troubles 
of  his  career.  And  yet,  though  he  was  childish  enough  in  reference 
to  himself,  he  was  a  profound  observer  of  the  people  around  him, 
analysing  the  intricacies  of  character  with  a  master  hand.  His 
business  affairs,  his  romantic  affections,  his  literary  work,  were 
the  triple  object  to  which  all  his  time  and  industry  were  devoted, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  they  did  not  stand  him 
in  good  stead.  His  work  was  his  salvation.  But  his  spasmodic 
indulgence  in  commercial  affairs,  and  the  unrestrained  energy 
with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  various  romantic  episodes 
of  his  life  seem  to  have  represented  his  weakness  rather  than  his 
strength.  And  yet  Balzac  without  his  weakness  would  be  no 
longer  the  Balzac  we  know. 

Perhaps  because  he  was  quite  one  of  the  most  good-natured  men 
of  genius  who  ever  existed,  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  advances 
of  anyone,  whether  male  or  female,  who  seemed  to  be  inspired 
either  by  affection  or  admiration  for  him.  He  was  genuinely  fond 
of  his  sister  Laure,  and,  though  there  was  not  much  love  lost 
between  them,  he  had  a  genuine  respect  for  his  mother.  But  his 
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romantic  life  was  occupied  with  three  women  in  especial,  all 
above  him  in  rank,  towards  each  of  whom  he  seems  to  have 
formed  a  passionate  attachment.  The  first  was  much  the  best 
of  the  three — Madame  de  Berny,  a  lady  a  good  deal  older  than 
himself,  and  mother  of  nine  children.  He  was  introduced  to 
her  as  early  as  1821 ,  and  she  figures  in  his  private  correspondence 
as  “Dilecta,”  and  as  Madame  de  Mortsauf  in  that  novel  which 
he  sometimes  was  inclined  to  regard  as  his  masterpiece,  Le  Lys 
dans  la  Vallee.  This  was  an  infatuation  w'hich  lasted  till  about 
1836.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  empire  of  a  very  different  person — 
the  Marquise  de  Castries — a  fashionable,  shallow-hearted  lady, 
who  took  him  up  for  a  time  and  then  dropped  him  with  absolute 
unconcern,  much  to  his  mortification  and  regret.  She  probably 
figures  as  the  model  of  most  of  those  ladies  of  fashion  who  are 
born  without  a  conscience,  and  commit  their  indiscretions  with 
ruthlessness.  The  third  of  his  Egerias  was  the  most  important  of 
all.  In  1832  he  received  a  letter  from  “I’Etrang^re” — in  other 
words,  the  Countess  Evelina  Hanska — who  remained  his  idol 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  most  of  the 
documents  which  appear  in  the  Lettres  a  V Etranghe. 

Quite  early  in  his  career  Balzac  defined  his  two  great  ambitions. 
He  desired  to  be  both  admired  and  to  be  loved.  It  says  a  great 
deal  for  his  optimism,  or  perhaps  his  naivete,  that  a  man  who 
ought  to  have  amassed  so  much  definite  experience  of  life  should 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  two  such  ideals  could  be  simultaneously 
realised.  To  become  famous  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days — a  purely  ascetic  idea 
for  the  sake  of  w'hich  much  that  is  valuable  in  life  has  necessarily 
to  be  sacrificed,  especially  perhaps  those  ordinary  moments  when 
the  man  of  industry  and  genius  forgets  his  mission  and  becomes 
an  unaffected  individual  inspired  by  simple  motives  of  like  and 
dislike,  hope  and  fear.  But  the  other  career  which  Balzac  seems 
to  have  sketched  but  for  himself,  the  career  of  a  man  who  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  devotion  wherever  he  moves,  who  is  popular 
with  his  contemporaries,  and  especially  popular  with  the  female 
sex — that  is  a  totally  different  thing,  necessitating  a  very  different 
arrangement  of  time,  involving,  in  point  of  fact,  a  good  deal  of 
waste  of  time,  from  the  point  of  view  at  all  events  of  a  genius 
immersed  in  his  books.  Poor  Balzac  suffered  from  many  cruel 
deceptions  in  this  matter.  After  his  unceremonious  rejection  by 
the  Marquise  de  Castries,  he  was  to  undergo  a  not  dissimilar 
ex|>erience  with  Madame  Hanska.  She  was  without  any  doubt 
whatsoever,  his  guiding  star,  because  he  felt  himself  under 
a  sort  of  compulsion  to  communicate  all  his  thoughts  and  all  the 
incidents  of  his  life  to  her  sympathetic  ear.  But  did  she  love 
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him  in  return?  It  may  have  been  so,  although  a  good  deal  of 
vanity  might  have  entered  into  the  feeling.  But  the  sequel  seems 
to  prove  that  hers  was  not  the  enduring  love  which  Balzac’s 
nature  craved.  There  were  many  intervals  when  they  never  met, 
although  there  w^ere  brilliant  moments  when  the  old  fires  seemed 
to  blaze  anew.  She  had  promised  to  marry  him  if  ever  she 
became  a  widow.  Her  husband’s  death  occurred  at  the  end  of 
1841,  but  the  actual  wedding  did  not  take  place  till  the  14th  of 
March,  1850.  Three  months  from  that  date  Balzac  himself  was 
dead.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  Madame  Hanska 
had  no  very  profound  nature,  and  was  not  capable  of  real  devotion. 
Probably  long  before  her  marriage  her  feeling  for  the  great 
novelist  had  entirely  passed  aw'ay.  Nothing  more  pathetic  can 
well  be  imagined  than  the  death  scene,  which  Victor  Hugo  wit¬ 
nessed.  When  he  called  at  the  house  a  maid-servant  let  him  in. 
“Monsieur,”  she  said,  “is  dying.  The  doctors  gave  him  up 
yesterday.  Madame  has  gone  to  her  own  rooms.”  When  Hugo 
went  up  to  Balzac’s  bedroom  he  found  a  nurse,  a  man-servant 
standing  by  the  bed,  and  an  old  woman — the  last  of  whom  was 
Balzac’s  mother.  But  the  wife,  I’Etrangere,  the  object  of  so 
much  passionate  attachment,  was  not  with  him  in  his  last 
moments. 

Illusions  Perdues,  the  title  of  one  of  Balzac’s  most  famous 
works,  seems  to  describe,  not  inaptly,  the  end  of  that  strenuous 
career.  Victor  Hugo,  however,  makes  some  amends.  At  the 
Cemetery  of  Pere-la-Chaise,  where  the  interment  took  place  (as 
Miss  Sandars  tells  us),  Hugo  made  an  oration,  of  which  the 
concluding  sentences  ran  thus  :  “No,  it  is  not  the  Unknown  to 
him.  I  have  said  this  before,  and  I  shall  never  tire  of  repeating 
it.  It  is  not  darkness  to  him,  it  is  Light!  It  is  not  the  end, 
but  the  beginning ;  not  nothingness,  but  eternity.  .  .  .  Do  we 
not  say  to  ourselves  here,  to-day,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  great 
genius  in  this  life  to  be  other  than  a  great  spirit  after  death  ?  ” 

And  a  great  spirit  after  his  death  Balzac  has  assuredly  become. 

W.  L.  COFRTNEY. 
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THE  INDIAN  IMMIGRATION  CRISIS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


Its  Effect  on  Indo-British  Relations. 

I. 

The  Indian  immigration  crisis  in  South  Africa  has  fanned  into 
flame  a  problem  which  for  long  has  been  smouldering.  The  con¬ 
flagration  thus  started,  if  left  unchecked,  threatens  to  eat  its 
way  to  the  very  vitals  of  Indo-British  relations,  and  may  prove 
to  be  much  more  dangerous  than  any  other  contention  that  has 
arisen  since  the  dread  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857. 

The  hot  wave  of  “unrest”  that  spread  over  Hindustan  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  decade,  and  generated  the  anarchist 
movement,  indeed  was  menacing.  But  political  discontent 
affected  only  the  educated  Indians,  who  constituted  a  “micro¬ 
scopic  minority.”  The  cult  of  the  bomb  appealed  to  a  yet  more 
circumscribed  section  of  literate  Indians.  Grievances  of  a  purely 
political  nature  did  not  and  could  not  interest  the  masses,  who 
were  not  enlightened  enough  to  understand  them.  With  a  little 
exertion  the  agitator  could  be  barred  out  of  the  barracks,  and  so 
the  native  army  could  be  kept  from  becoming  inflamed. 

In  the  matter  of  emigration,  how'ever,  almost  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  The  bulk  of  Indians  who  leave  their  country  in  quest 
of  rich  pastures  abroad  belong  not  to  the  educated  classes,  but 
to  the  illiterate  millions.  Moreover,  prominent  amongst  the 
brown  settlers  in  the  Colonies  are  the  tall,  stalwart  forms  of 
soldiers,  chiefly  Sikhs,  who  wear  on  their  bosoms  decorations 
earned  at  the  cost  of  imperilling  their  lives  for  the  British 
Empire,  in  many  cases  in  battles  fought  outside  India.  The 
emigrants  come  not  from  one  race,  creed,  or  caste,  but  are 
recruited  from  all  ethnic  and  religious  groups.  Hindus,  Moslems, 
Buddhists,  Jains,  Sikhs,  and  Indian  Christians,  one  and  all, 
furnish  their  quota.  The  voluntary  exiles  do  not  emigrate  from 
one  particular  corner  of  the  country,  but  hail  from  all  points 
of  the  compass.  Sikhs,  Sindhis,  and  Pathans  from  the  north¬ 
west  ;  Gujeratis  and  Deccanis  from  the  south-west ;  Madrasis 
from  the  south-east ;  Bengalis  and  Beharis  from  the  north-east ; 
and  natives  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  and 
Central  India  travel  to  the  over-seas  dominions  and  colonies. 
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This  means  that  the  grievances  which  are  so  grave  that  they 
lead  peace-loving,  patient  Indians  to  go  on  strike,  to  submit  to 
being  fired  at  by  the  police  and  flogged  by  their  gaolers,  rouse  the 
ire,  not  of  the  minority  of  their  countrymen  who  are  engaged  iu 
a  struggle  to  wrest  political  preferment  and  administrative  office 
from  the  Government  of  India,  but  of  practically  the  entire 
population  of  the  Peninsula,  including,  be  it  especially  noted, 
the  native  army. 

The  tie  of  relationship,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  much  more 
binding  in  the  Oriental  Dependency  than  it  is  in  the  West. 
A  native  of  Hindustan  invariably  refers  to  his  cousin,  or  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  as  his  “brother”  or  “sister.”  Children 
always  speak  of  the  friends  of  the  family  as  their  “uncles”  and 
“aunts.”  In  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  inevitable  that 
anything  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  dear  ones  in  a  far-off 
land  must  strike  very  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  relatives  and 
friends  left  behind  in  India,  who  are  so  closely  bound  to  the 
exiles  that  they  never  for  a  single  day  cease  to  think  of  them. 

In  addition  to  sentiment,  the  masses  of  India,  on  account  of 
economic  interest,  are  seriously  affected  by  anything  that  harms 
their  relatives  w'ho  have  emigrated  to  the  outlying  portions  of 
the  Empire  to  labour  there.  The  absent  ones,  with  negligibly 
few  exceptions,  remit  all  the  money  they  can  scrape  together  to 
their  wives,  children,  aged  parents,  indigent  relatives,  and 
other  dependents  (whose  kinship  often  is  nominal  to  such  a  degree 
that  no  Occidental  would  acknowledge  any  obligation  towards 
them).  Anything  that  occurs  to  cut  off  this  monetary  current 
wdll  violently  disturb  the  financial  economy  of  the  residents  of 
the  remotest  rural  districts  of  the  Peninsula. 

This,  then,  is  the  crux  of  the  situation.  The  problem  of  the 
Indian  immigrant  in  the  Colonies,  if  left  to  lacerate  the  feelings 
of  the  244,267,542  brown  subjects  of  King  George,  will  menace 
Indo-British  relations  far  more  than  any  political  agitation  that 
may  be  whipped  up  by  a  few  malcontents.  For  these  reasons 
everyone  interested  in  promoting  the  good  will  of  Indians  towards 
the  Empire  must  make  an  effort  to  learn  what  is  trying  the 
temper  of  the  natives  of  Hindustan  settled  in  the  Dominions  and 
Colonies,  of  their  connections  in  India,  and  of  their  country- 
people  all  over  the  world,  and  must  seek  to  remove  their  grievances. 

II. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  South  African  crisis  are  manifold ; 
but,  putting  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  the  present  trouble  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  by  little  and  little  the  door  has  been 
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shut  in  the  face  of  the  emigrants  from  India;  and  bit  by  bit 
those  already  established  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Union  have 
been  insulted,  harassed,  oppressed,  and  deprived  of  their  rights, 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  manhood  (aye,  and  womanhood) 
refuses  to  be  bullied  and  cudgelled  any  more.  During  the  past 
few  years  the  Colonial  authorities  have  devised  numerous 
measures  to  badger  the  natives  of  Hindustan  not  working  there 
as  coolies  under  an  indenture,  but  engaged  in  independent  busi¬ 
ness  as  merchants,  hawkers,  and  professionals.  Amongst  these 
instruments  of  inquisition  employed  to  wound  the  susceptibilities 
of  Indian  settlers  and  jeopardise  their  material  interests,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

(1)  The  registration  of  the  brown  settlers  in  the  spirit  and 
manner  in  which  the  records  of  criminals  are  kept. 

(2)  Compelling  them  to  reside  in  reservations  out  of  the  pale 
of  civilisation  and  in  unhealthy  and  insanitary  quarters,  in¬ 
adequately  supplied  with  educational  facilities  for  their  children, 
&c. 

(3)  Obliging  Indians,  no  matter  how  high  their  rank  and  deep 
their  culture,  to  ride  in  railway  and  tram  cars  meant  only  for 
“niggers”  (as  the  Colonials  contemptuously  term  the  blacks  and 
all  natives  of  Hindustan,  despite  the  enlightenment  of  the  latter, 
stretching  back  generations  before  the  Caucasian  became  civilised). 

(4)  Making  it  difficult  for  them  to  acquire,  and  even  to  lease, 
property. 

(5)  Hampering  them  in  their  efforts  to  secure  licences  to 
engage  in  trade  and  vending. 

(6)  Ruining  the  business  they  have  established  by  refusing  to  re¬ 
admit  them  when  they  return  to  South  Africa  after  a  temporary 
absence  on  a  trip  to  India,  and  refusing  to  allow  them  to  bring 
in  fresh  employes. 

(7)  Imposing  a  poll  tax  of  £3  per  annum  on  each  Indian  who 
remains  in  South  Africa  after  the  expiration  of  his  indenture ; 
and  on  his  wife  and  each  of  his  sons  above  sixteen  and  each 
daughter  above  thirteen  (note  the  low  age  in  the  case  of  girls). 

(8)  Harassing  the  settlers  by  preventing  their  wives  and 
children  (even  though  they  may  have  been  horn  in  the  Union) 
from  joining  them. 

(9)  Openly  questioning  the  legality  of  marriage  contracted 
according  to  Hindu,  Moslem,  Sikh,  and  other  non-Christian  rites, 
and  the  legitimacy  of  children  born  in  such  wedlock. 

(10)  Interfering  in  religious  observances  by  barring  out  priests 
and  preceptors ;  and 

(11)  Unduly  restricting  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Judiciary 
against  the  high-handedness  of  the  immigration  authorities. 
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Other  minor  grievances  exist,  but  the  chief  objectionable  and 
unjustifiable  features  have  been  noted. 

Two  points — the  poll  tax  and  the  regulations  concerning 
women  and  children — call  for  special  notice. 

The  impost  is  levied,  not  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  as  the  Union 
Government  has  admitted  more  than  once,  but  for  the  express 
purpose  of  compelling  Indians  who  entered  South  Africa  under 
indenture  either  to  go  back  to  serfdom  or  to  leave  the  country. 
Originally  it  w^as  proposed  to  exact  £25  per  annum  from  each 
adult,  and  non-payment  of  the  exaction  w’as  to  be  deemed  a 
crime.  Bat  these  demands  were  so  drastic  that  the  Government 
of  India  was  obliged  to  protest  against  them.  The  Colonial 
authorities,  however,  were  so  bent  upon  driving  ex-indentured 
Indians  either  back  into  slavery  or  out  of  the  land  that  they  refused 
to  give  up  the  idea,  but  reduced  the  tax  to  £3,  and  provided  that 
in  case  it  was  not  paid  it  should  be  collected  by  a  summary 
civil  process  instead  of  by  criminal  procedure.  Hov»^ever,  the 
economic  status  of  ex-indentured  Indians  generally  is  so  low 
that  even  this  rate  proved  to  be  quite  beyond  their  means.  In 
not  a  few  cases  its  imposition  has  been  instrumental  in  driving 
girls  into  prostitution.  The  measures  enforced  by  the  authorities 
to  collect  their  “  pound  of  flesh  ”  have  been  so  stringent  that  the 
concession  made  as  the  result  of  the  protest  of  the  British-Indian 
Government  has  been  nullified  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Indians  detested  this  tax  and  opposed  it 
with  all  their  might.  Finding  that  appeals  and  resolutions  were  of 
no  avail,  they  set  out,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  M.  K.  Gandhi, 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
patriotic  sons  of  India,  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  passive  resist¬ 
ance.  The  struggle  led  to  a  compromise  whereby  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  pass  an  Act  which  would  restrict  the  number  of 
Indian  immigrants,  but  would  make  life  bearable  for  all  those 
who  were  in  the  Union  at  the  time,  and  who  might  be  permitted 
to  enter. 

This  promise,  however,  has  not  been  kept.  The  poll  tax  still 
is  in  force.  The  laws  and  regulations  have  been  made  worse 
instead  of  better. 

Indians  of  the  standing  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Go  pal  Krishna  Gokhale  (whose  absence  from  a  recent  session  of 
the  Indian  Imperial  Legislative  Council  led  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood 
Wilson,  who,  as  the  senior  member,  was  presiding  over  its 
deliberations,  to  describe  the  meeting  as  being  like  Hamlet 
played  with  the  title-rd/e  left  out)  assert  that  solemn  under¬ 
takings  were  given  them  by  the  South  African  Ministers  that 
the  objectionable  tax  would  be  wiped  off  the  statute  book.  The 
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Ministry,  on  the  contrary,  declare  that  no  definite  pledge  was 
made. 

It  is  asserted  by  those  who  contend  that  the  Union  Govern¬ 
ment  has  broken  its  word  that  the  Botha  Cabinet  is  being 
taunted  by  its  opponents  (the  followers  of  General  Hertzog)  for 
“toadying  to  the  Mother  Country,”  and  that  the  Ministry,  in 
turn,  is  taking  its  revenge  on  helpless  Indians.  Those  who  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  theory  further  allege  that  the  Boers  hate  the 
Indians  because  their  wretched  condition  in  the  Transvaal  was 
stated  by  responsible  British  statesmen  to  constitute  a  reason 
for  going  to  war  with  them ;  because  the  natives  of  Hindustan 
then  in  South  Africa  served  in  the  Army  Bearer  Corps  during 
the  campaign ;  and  because  Indians,  like  Dr.  Eanaday,  of 
Bombay,  especially  went  to  South  Africa  to  give  medical  and 
surgical  relief  to  sick  and  w'ounded  British  soldiers. 

Referring  to  the  other  serious  cause  of  friction  between 
Indians  and  the  South  African  authorities  (namely,  the  hard¬ 
ships  entailed  on  the  women  and  children),  the  Union  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  some  time  ago  that  marriages  of  domiciled  Indians, 
when  celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  religions  which  permit 
polygamy,  were  illegal  within  the  terms  of  South  African 
law,  and  therefore  the  wives  of  Indians  who  had  been  married 
according  to  Hindu,  Mahomedan,  Sikh,  and  other  ceremonies  of 
like  nature,  were  not  lawfully  wedded,  but  were  mere  concubines, 
whose  children  necessarily  were  illegitimate.  This  measure  ever 
since  has  been  used  to  bar  out  the  wives  and  progeny  of  settlers 
(in  some  cases  those  who  had  merely  gone  to  their  Motherland 
for  a  short  visit  and  wished  to  return  to  their  husbands  and 
homes  in  the  Union  Provinces),  and  has  been  employed  to  deprive 
the  wives  of  Indians  of  their  exemption  from  testifying  against 
their  husbands.  These  decisions  animadvert  alike  against  mono¬ 
gamous  and  polygamous  unions,  but  are  even  more  severe  in  the 
latter  instance. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  policy  of  the  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment  has  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  the  wnmen ,  and  impelled 
them  boldly  to  step  forth  from  their  secluded  life  into  the  thick 
of  the  fight.  Some  of  them  have  not  hesitated  to  break  the 
laws  which  they  considered  to  be  unjust  by  refusing  to  register 
themselves,  and  crossing  the  border  into  the  Cape  Colony — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  criminal  offence — and  gladly  have  gone 
to  gaol  for  conscience’  sake.  Though  imprisonment  with  hard 
Inhotir  has  been  meted  out  to  them,  these  shy  and  gentle  creatures 
refuse  to  give  up  the  struggle,  in  which  the  question  of  their 
honour  and  their  conjugal  and  maternal  rights  are  involved. 

This  has  had  a  reflex  effect  upon  the  women  in  India.  The 
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intelligent  amongst  them  have  been  stirred  to  the  depths  of  their 
being,  and  are  joining  the  men  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  Some  of  them  are  displaying  great  activity  in 
collecting  funds  for  the  cause.  Mrs.  Jamnabai  Sakkai,  of 
Bombay,  especially  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
Absolutely  without  knowledge  of  English,  but  highly  educated 
through  the  medium  of  her  mother-tongue  (Gujerati),  she  pos¬ 
sesses  extraordinary  mental  and  physical  vigour  and  a  persuasive 
and  ready  tongue,  and  is  working  hard  to  coax  her  country- 
people  to  contribute  to  the  South  African  Indian  w^ar  chest. 

The  fact  that  Indian  women  have  been  thus  aroused  shows 
(perhaps  more  than  anything  else  that  has  occurred)  how 
intensely  the  immigration  question  affects  Hindustan. 

III. 

Though  South  Africa  happens  to  be  the  storm  centre,  it  is  not 
the  only  unit  of  the  Empire  in  which  the  Indian  immigrants  are 
having  trouble.  Indeed,  in  whatever  Dominion  or  Colony  they 
have  settled,  they  feel  aggrieved  at  the  treatment  accorded  them. 
The  attitude  of  those  which  have  rigorously  excluded  them 
(Australia,  for  instance)  has  embittered  India  even  more  than 
the  policy  of  those  from  which  they  are  not  absolutely  barred 
out.  In  other  words,  the  problem  of  Indian  immigration  within 
the  Empire  is  an  Imperial  question  of  the  widest  dimensions. 

The  matter  does  not  end  here.  It  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  complex  international  question  which  the  meeting  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  of  the  white  and  coloured  races,  has 
brought  into  existence.  Emigrants  from  Asia  are  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  all  the  countries  of  the  American  continents,  just 
as  they  are  seeking  to  enter  the  European  colonies  in  Australasia 
and  Africa.  All  the  peoples  of  the  world — white,  yellow,  brown, 
and  black — vitally  are  interested  in  this  perplexing  and  insistent 
issue. 

However,  it  is  more  imperative  for  the  British  than  for  any 
other  Power  to  solve  this  problem,  because  no  other  nation 
is  saddled  as  they  are  with  the  responsibility  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  many  millions  of  “coloured”  people.  The 
interests  involved  betw^een  Britain  and  India  are  so  delicate  that 
they  are  bound  to  be  strained  if  matters  are  not  adjusted  in  this 
respect. 

IV. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  trouble  is  that  objection  is  made 
only  to  the  presence  of  free  Indians  and  of  indentured  labourers 
who  wish  to  remain  after  their  term  expires.  Those  who  are 
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slaving  in  the  mines  and  on  the  plantations  as  coolies  at  a  definite 
(and  preposterously  low)  wage,  under  conditions  which  have  been 
painted  in  the  blackest  colours  before  investigating  committees, 
or  who  go  there  for  such  a  purpose,  are  not  objected  to.  Indeed, 
a  much  stronger  statement  than  this  is  warranted  by  the  facts, 
namely,  that  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  the 
indentured  Indian  labourer  is  warmly  welcomed  because  he  does 
work  which  a  white  man  would  not  stoop  to  perform,  and  which 
the  black  and  red  autochthons,  through  lack  of  experience,  are 
incapable  of  undertaking. 

A  number  of  causes  unite  to  make  the  Indians  who  enter  the 
country  under  indenture  wish  to  stay  on  after  their  contract 
expires.  Exile  lifts  them  out  of  the  rut  of  life  and  labour  in 
India.  They  naturally  desire  to  continue  working  in  the  country 
in  which  they  have  lived  for  many  years,  and  to  whose  conditions 
they  have  grown  accustomed.  Moreover,  the  Colonies,  on  account 
of  the  thinness  of  their  population,  offer  better  opportunities  for 
earning  a  livelihood  than  does  crow^ded  Hindustan. 

The  conservatism  innate  in  an  Indian  so  strongly  binds  him 
to  his  native  land,  that  if  starvation  did  not  stare  him  in  the  face 
the  lures  of  the  labour  agents  (which  are  responsible  for  the 
presence  of  the  majority  of  the  Indians  in  the  Colonies)  would 
not  induce  him  to  leave  it.  The  man  who  has  been  abroad,  how¬ 
ever,  and  realised  the  possibility  of  earning  a  better  living  with 
comparative  ease,  w’ould  not  be  human  if  he  placidly  went  back 
to  a  life  of  penury  in  his  old  village.  Thus  he  elects  to  stay 
where  he  is. 

But  he  has  no  desire  to  continue  to  be  a  serf  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  For  one  thing,  the  love  of  freedom,  despite  all  the 
cant  that  prevails  in  the  West  to  the  contrary,  is  innate  in  the 
breast  of  every  Indian.  For  another  thing,  the  ex-indentured 
labourer  knows  what  a  hell  on  earth  contract  labour  is,  and  once 
he  has  escaped  from  that  inferno,  the  highest  pressure  is  needed 
to  goad  him  back  into  it.  The  £3  tax  imposed  on  each  adult 
member  of  his  family  tends  to  force  him  to  re-indenture — and 
hence  he  has  resisted  it,  first  by  passive  and  later  by  active 
measures. 


V. 

The  ex-indentured  Indians  are  not  encouraged  to  stay  on,  and 
the  free  Indians  are  de  trop,  it  is  alleged,  for  the  reason  that  these 
men,  with  their  low  standards  of  life  and  their  thrifty  ways,  are 
able  to  beat  their  white  competitors.  Another  cause  of  aversion 
to  them,  it  is  asserted,  is  the  race  prejudice  entertained  by  the 
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people  who  are  dominant  in  the  continents  that  erstwhile 
belonged  to  the  coloured  aborigines.  In  addition,  it  is  said  that 
Indians  are  unclean  and  insanitary  in  their  habits ;  that  they 
marry  when  they  are  young,  before  they  leave  their  homes, 
and  for  that  reason  do  not  wed  in  the  country  in  which  they 
elect  to  live ;  that  such  intermarriages,  in  any  event,  would  be 
undesirable  on  account  of  the  racial  differences  and  the  dis¬ 
similar  standards  of  civilisation ;  that,  in  short,  they  cannot  be 
assimilated  in  the  country  of  their  adoption. 

The  allegations  grouped  towards  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph 
may  be  noticed  before  the  more  important  one  at  the  beginning 
is  adverted  to.  The  objection  on  the  plea  of  uncleanliness  will 
not  hold,  for  Indians  are  religiously  punctilious  in  regard  to 
ablutions.  The  dislike  on  the  score  of  unassimilability  cannot 
well  be  urged  in  the  case  of  countries  like  South  Africa,  where, 
according  to  the  census  of  1911,  there  are  only  1,276,242 
Europeans  and  4,019,006  black  natives.  The  question  of  inter¬ 
marriage,  complicated  as  it  is  by  racial  and  colour  prejudices,  is 
of  too  complex  and  controversial  a  nature  to  be  discussed  with 
any  advantage  in  this  connection ;  much,  doubtless,  can  be  said 
on  either  side. 

Eeferring  to  the  more  serious  contention  that  economic  dis¬ 
turbance  is  caused  by  Indians  in  the  various  colonies,  it  at  once 
may  be  conceded  that  the  Indian  standards  of  living  are  far 
below  those  of  Europeans ;  and  that  this  certainly  does  enable  the 
former  to  underbid  the  latter. 

But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Indians  in  such  countries 
as  South  Africa  rarely  undersell  the  white  British,  for  the  simple 
and  sufficient  reason  that  the  latter  do  not  engage  in  the  kinds  of 
petty  trades  that  the  brown  British  follow.  The  Indian  com¬ 
petition  mainly  is  directed  against  Europeans  who,  in  some 
cases,  both  politically  and  commercially  are  the  rivals  (and,  some 
would  say,  the  potential  enemies)  of  the  British,  and  who,  be  it 
noted,  succeed  in  trade  because  their  standards  of  life  are  lower 
than  those  of  Britons.  It  is  therefore  manifestly  unjust  to  drive 
out  the  dark-skinned  subjects  of  his  Majesty  King  George  in 
order  to  protect  foreigners  and  enemies  of  the  Empire. 

In  countries  like  Canada,  Australia,  &c.,  where  white  men 
engage  in  manual  labour,  and  where,  therefore,  Asiatic  wage¬ 
workers  come  in  direct  competition  with  settlers  of  pure  British 
extraction,  an  effective  deterrent  to  underselling  in  the  labour 
market  may  be  provided  by  prohibiting  anyone  from  working 
under  the  trade  union  scale  of  wages. 
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VI. 

These  suggestions  may  or  may  not  lead  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem ;  but  some  satisfactory  settlement  must  be  found  for 
the  vexatious  situation  arising  from  the  oppression  of  Indians  in 
the  British  Colonies.  Broadly  speaking,  the  matter  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  one  of  the  following  three  measures  : — 

(1)  Full  freedom  of  entry  for  Indians  on  the  basis  of  that 
enjoyed  by  the  white  British  subjects ; 

(2)  Total  prohibition  of  Indian  emigration  to  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire  and  repatriation  of  those  already  in  the  Colonies ; 
or 

(3)  Eestriction  of  Indian  emigration  with  the  proviso  that  those 
admitted  are  to  be  treated  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
white  subjects  of  the  British  Sovereign. 

The  first  alternative  at  present  is  out  of  the  question  on  account 
of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  Indian  immigrants.  It  readily 
may  be  conceived  that  no  Colony  voluntarily  would  agree  to  such 
a  measure,  and  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  force  such  a 
course  of  action  upon  any  Dominion  against  its  will. 

The  second  alternative  would  please  some  of  the  Dominions, 
for  it  would  solve  the  difficulties  emanating  from  the  influx  of 
Indians ;  but  it  would  not  be  w’elcomed  all  the  units  of  the 
British  Empire.  More  than  one  Colony  would  refuse  to  take  a 
step  that  would  result  in  the  loss  of  the  cheap  indentured  labour 
from  India  which  enables  its  capitalists  to  exploit  the  mines  and 
plantations  at  immense  profit  to  themselves.  The  Indians  feel 
so  sure  of  this  point  that  more  than  once  they  have  urged  their 
Government  to  chastise  the  Colonies  by  withdrawing  all  the  Indian 
coolies. 

If  India  were  to  agree  to  permit  its  immigrants  to  be  expelled 
from  the  Colonies,  it  certainly  would  demand  (and  with  every 
moral  and  legal  right)  that  all  those  thus  expatriated  should  be 
fully  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  the  business  they  have  built  up 
and  the  goodwill  thereof  which  they  would  be  compelled  to 
relinquish.  Would  the  Colonies  be  willing  to  incur  such  expendi¬ 
ture?  Besides,  what  feelings  would  the  expatriated  Indians 
nurse  in  their  bosoms,  and  what  would  be  their  effect  on  Indo- 
British  relations?  It  is  not  for  this  writer  to  answ^er  the  first 
question ;  but  the  second  query  may  be  replied  to  in  the  words 
of  a  telegram  recently  sent  to  the  Premier  of  Canada  by  a  party 
of  Indians  who  were  not  wanted  in  British  Columbia  : — “We 
intend  to  return  to  India,  but  we  go  hack  with  flames  in  our 
heart,*' 
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However,  it  is  not  likely  that  India’s  temper  and  material 
interests  would  permit  it  to  agree  to  such  a  proposition.  Intel¬ 
ligent  Indians  would  think  for  a  long  time  before  they  sacrificed 
the  rights  which,  as  British  subjects,  they  possess  in  the  Dominions 
overseas. 

There  already  is  a  strong  agitation  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
those  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  British  sovereign  are  much 
better  treated  than  the  Indian  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
Indians  have  freely  shed  their  blood  for  the  Empire  in  and  out 
of  Hindustan ;  Western  education  has  bound  at  least  the  classes 
to  the  Britons  with  chords  of  intellectual  affinity ;  and  common 
political  and  trade  interests  unite  Hindustan  with  its  Occidental 
Suzerain ;  and  thus  they  feel  deeply  hurt  when  they  see  enemies 
of  the  British  Empire  given  preferential  treatment  over  them. 
To  such  an  extent  has  this  discrimination  against  brown  British 
subjects  been  carried  out  that  some  time  ago  a  young  lawyer 
from  Goa,  who  had  been  denied  entry  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
an  Indian  ,  was  freely  admitted  into  a  part  of  British  South  Africa 
upon  his  declaration  that  he  was  a  Portuguese. 

The  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the  Colonies  would  force  the 
Government  of  India  to  give  ear  to  the  persistent  native  demands 
to  pay  the  Dominions  back  in  their  owm  coin.  Hindustan  would 
insist  that  no  Colonials  should  be  allowed  to  enter  its  services 
through  any  loophole  whatsoever ;  and  it  might  even  wish  to 
declare  a  com])lete  boycott  of  Colonial  merchants  and  trade. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  be  conceded  that  such  wild 
threats  may  be  even  partially  put  into  actual  operation,  what 
effect  would  it  have  upon  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
the  millions  of  India  form  the  bulk? 

As  Lord  Hardinge  pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech,  in  which, 
however,  he  expressed  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Indians  in  the 
present  crisis,  his  Government  would  find  itself  involved  in  limit¬ 
less  and  unsolvable  perplexities  were  it  to  translate  such  retaliative 
sentiments  into  tangible  measures. 

But  in  the  event  of  Indians  being  absolutely  excluded,  and 
the  Government  of  India  refusing  to  retaliate  to  the  satisfaction 
of  its  charges,  the  result  naturally  would  be  the  initiation  of  a 
campaign  of  sedition  which  would  have  for  its  slogan  the  im- 
potency  of  India  when  its  national  honour  and  material  interests 
are  trampled  upon.  These  propagandists  would  not  be  likely  to 
stop  at  anything,  fair  or  foul,  overt  or  covert,  until  they  had 
placed  their  country  in  a  position  where  it  effectively  could  adopt 
a  retaliative  policy.  The  menace  to  Pax  Britannica  involved  in 
such  a  situation  is  too  obvious  to  need  to  be  pointed  out. 

Therefore  the  third  appears  to  be  the  only  alternative  that  is 
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thinkable  in  the  present  circumstance.  It  certainly  would  not 
solve  the  problem  for  ever;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  Indians 
altogether  can  resist  the  economic  and  other  pressure  which  is 
impelling  them  to  emigrate.  But  until  the  time  arrives  when 
education  has  advanced  in  Hindustan  and  its  citizens  have  de¬ 
veloped  that  power  which  enables  a  nation  to  extort  just  treat¬ 
ment,  the  measure  would  do  admirably  well.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  Indians  at  present  are  in  a  mood  to  agree  to  the  restriction 
of  immigration  on  the  condition  that  after  entry  they  would  not 
be  discriminated  against.  This  proviso  is  highly  important, 
because  the  Indian  pride  will  make  any  solution  short  of  that 
unacceptable. 


VII. 

The  collision  between  the  self-governing  Dominions  and  India 
places  the  Imperial  authorities  in  a  very  difficult  position.  On 
the  one  hand,  Whitehall  has  to  face  the  fact  that  South  Africa, 
Canada,  and  Australia  are  autonomous  in  the  administration  of 
local  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  ignore  the  petitions 
and  memorials  from  literate  Indians  that  it  shall  use  the  ample 
power  it  possesses  to  shield  their  country-people  from  Colonial 
oppression,  nor  the  pitiful  pleadings  of  the  illiterate  masses  that 
their  Ruler  shall  protect  their  relatives  and  friends  in  other 
portions  of  his  territories. 

The  uneducated  Indians  look  upon  the  Sovereign  as  their  all- 
powerful  protector.  They  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
They  know  nothing  of  constitutions  or  of  self-government.  So 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  only  personality  that  exists  in  the 
political  world  is  that  of  their  Emperor.  For  generations  they 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  long,  strong  arm  of  their 
white  monarch  can  and  will  protect  them  and  theirs  from  harm. 
If  now  they  become  disillusioned,  if  they  find  that  the  Imperial 
authorities  are  not  able  to  shield  their  kindred  and  loved  ones 
from  Colonial  harassment,  a  situation  of  the  most  alarming  nature 
is  bound  to  be  created. 

It  is  this  essential  fact  that  all  Imperialists  must  face  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  Indian  immigrant  in  the  British  Colonies. 

Saint  Nihal  Singh. 


RECENT  ENGLISH  POETRY. 


The  habit  of  generalisation  in  matters  of  history  has  nowadays 
been  elaborated  into  a  science  of  far-reaching  effect.  We 
generalise  about  Greek  sculpture,  Early-Christian  mosaics,  or 
about  the  Romantic  revival  with  which  we  connect  the  names 
of  Blake,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  and  the  rest,  and  we  are  able  to 
do  so  because  they  are  at  such  a  distance  from  us  that  we  can  see 
each  as  a  coherent  w^hole,  interpreting  and  interpreted  by  the 
thought  and  attitude  of  its  period.  It  is  like  seeing  a  town  from 
an  aeroplane  instead  of  walking  bewildered  through  its  streets. 
But  when  the  art  is  contemporary,  when,  namely,  it  is  developing 
alongside  of  ourselves,  then  generalisation  becomes  extremely 
difficult  and  often  extremely  misleading.  Being  ourselves  an 
integral  part  of  the  development,  we  cannot  disentangle  its  ten¬ 
dencies  and  direction ;  in  fact,  we  are  passengers  in  the  streets  of 
our  towm,  not  aeronauts  viewing  it  from  above,  and  though  w'e 
may  know  many  of  the  streets,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate 
conception  of  the  whole  plan,  especially  as  the  plan  is  not  yet 
complete,  for  the  cit}^  is  still  building.  Thus  there  wmuld  be 
little  coherence  in  an  attempt  to  review’  in  general  terms  the  work 
of  the  twentieth  century  poets  in  England.  In  the  following 
article,  therefore,  four  poets  from  among  the  best  of  the  younger 
generation  are  chosen,  and  their  work  individually  examined. 
Their  names,  in  the  order  in  which  w’e  treat  them,  are  Wilfrid 
Wilson  Gibson,  William  H.  Davies,  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  and 
John  Masefield.  These  four  have  been  chosen  not  only  because 
they  are  among  the  best,  but  also  because  they  differ  widely  from 
each  other,  both  in  manner  and  in  attitude  towards  life ;  so  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  variety  and  originality 
of  much  of  the  poetry  which  is  being  w’ritten  by  the  younger 
poets  to-day,  and  shall  receive,  though  necessarily  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  some  impression  of  the  general  movement. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  our  young  poets.  He  has  evolved  for  himself  a 
highly  original  style,  and  seems  to  have  discovered  a  field  exactly 
suited  to  his  genius.  His  work  requires  patient  reading  before 
it  can  be  appreciated  by  certain  types  of  mind,  not  because  it  is 
difficult — there  is  not  a  difficulty  in  it  from  beginning  to  end — 
but  rather  for  the  opposite  reason  that  the  extreme  bareness  and 
simplicity  of  the  style  blinds  them  at  first  to  the  depth  of  its 
significance.  To  such,  people  the  best  introduction  to  Gibson’s 
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mature  style  would  probably  be  to  read  his  work  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  chronologically  :  they  would  then  see  at  once  that  what  at 
first  may  seem  little  more  than  baldness  of  expression  and  poverty 
of  language  is  really  a  careful  and  deliberate  art.  The  evolution 
of  his  style  is  extremely  interesting.  One  sees  it  gradually  throw¬ 
ing  olf  poetic  convention,  till,  from  being  as  it  was  at  first,  of 
the  romantic,  ornamental  type,  it  has  become  gaunt  and  sternly 
economical,  relying  for  its  effect  entirely  on  the  depth  and  bare 
simplicity  of  the  human  emotions  it  pourtrays,  and  not  at  all 
on  ornament,  colour,  and  elaborate  verse-forms.  With  this 
object,  the  language  is  made  as  unobtrusive  as  possible,  for  Gibson 
works  in  clay ,  not  in  mosaic  :  it  is  form  in  the  round ,  not  coloured 
pattern,  which  interests  him.  We  shall  not  here  consider  his 
early  work,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  only  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  search  of  his  true  medium,  which  he  found  and 
matured  later. 

Now'  if  a  poem  is  really  a  poem,  subject  and  style  are  an  in¬ 
divisible  entity.  Gibson’s  style  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  his 
subject,  for  his  perpetual  theme  is  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
poor,  and,  more  particularly,  the  poor  of  the  north  country.  His 
mature  work  falls  into  two  groups  :  the  first  consists  of  short 
plays  or  dialogues  showing  the  joys  and  tragedies  of  men  and 
women  whose  lives  are  a  perpetual  round  of  toil.  Most  of  these 
are  contained  in  the  volume  called  Daily  Bread,  published  in 
1910,  though  there  are  some  earlier  ones,  too.  The  second  group 
consists  of  narrative  poems  dealing  also  with  people  of  humble 
life  in  town  and  country.  This  group  is  called  Fires,  and  was 
published  in  1912. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
man  who  sets  out  to  make  poetry  of  such  materials  is  the  difficulty 
of  language.  The  language  of  poetry,  for  certain  reasons,  always 
tends  to  be  a  language  more  or  less  apart  from  the  language  of 
everyday  speech.  One  cannot,  for  instance,  imagine  anyone 
using  in  ordinary  conversation  the  language  of  Keats  or  Tenny¬ 
son.  Of  Browning,  perhaps ;  because  in  Brow'ning  we  see  an 
attempt,  and  a  successful  attempt,  to  break  away  from  the  poetic 
convention.  But  when  it  comes  to  making  lower-class  people 
speak,  then,  if  an  absurd  incongruity  is  to  be  avoided,  there  is 
needed  a  very  different  language  from  even  the  least  conventional 
language  of  Browning.  Gibson  has  discovered  this  language. 
He  has  made  it  out  of  the  dialect  of  his  own  country.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  the  poems  are  written  in  dialect  :  they  are  not. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  reproduce  by  strange  spelling  any  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  pronunciation.  The  language  is  pure  English,  but 
throughout  the  dialogues  of  Daily  Bread  there  is  hardly  a  phrase 
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that  a  Noi-thumbrian  man  or  woman  would  not  use.  This,  of 
course,  is  far  from  meaning  that  one  of  Gibson’s  dialogues  might 
have  been  taken  down  direct  in  any  Northumbrian  cottage.  If 
that  were  the  case,  one  would  only  have  to  learn  shorthand  to 
become  a  fine  poet  at  once.  A  poetic  dialogue  and  an  ordinary 
conversation  are  obviously  as  different  as  chalk  from  cheese.  The 
difference  is  evident  at  once  in  Gibson’s  work.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  economy  of  his  language  :  besides  this,  he  practises  a  rigid 
economy  of  dialogue.  No  minor  interests  are  introduced  :  every 
word  spoken  bears  strictly  on  the  incident  which  forms  the 
poem  :  all  the  irrelevancies,  all  the  pettinesses  which  would 
accompany  the  incident  in  real  life,  obscuring  its  significance, 
have  been  rigorously  chiselled  away,  leaving  the  bare  material 
of  emotion,  austere,  simple,  and  deep.  The  result  is  not  a  con¬ 
versation  but  a  poem.  There  is  never  any  richness  or  com¬ 
plexity,  for  his  art  is  the  negation  of  these ;  but  when  the  effect 
is  successful,  and  it  often  is  successful,  it  is  undeniably  fine 
and  arresting. 

But  poems  such  as  these  lose  by  being  read  consecutively.  Only 
when  we  read  them  separately  do  we  get  the  full  effect,  for  when 
we  read  several  one  after  another  we  soon  find  that  their  austerity 
becomes  too  arid ,  and  the  emotion  ceases  to  some  degree  to  touch 
us.  The  fault,  as  often  as  not,  does  not  lie  in  any  individual 
poem,  but  in  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  emotional  variety  in 
the  whole  collection.  True,  there  is  a  perpetual  variety  of  story, 
but  the  characters  are  very  similar,  and  all  belong  to  the  same 
world,  and  the  treatment  is  absolutely  unvarying,  so  that  a  sense 
of  monotony  is  very  soon  produced.  This  monotony,  of  course, 
has  the  inevitable  effect  of  blunting  our  feelings ;  we  grow 
accustomed  to  the  emotional  shock,  and  in  our  consequent 
callousness  we  are  apt  to  under-estimate  the  very  genuine  emotion 
of  the  poems,  because  we  can  no  longer  react  to  it.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  lack  of  the  imaginative  stimulus  of  fine  images 
and  rich  language  becomes  rather  oppressive ;  for,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  Gibson  sometimes  carries  this  austerity 
too  far.  Emotion,  rhythm,  and  language  are  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  so  entirely  part  of  one  growth,  that  to  check  any  one  of 
them  too  rigorously  is  inevitably  to  impoverish  the  others.  Sup¬ 
pressed  beyond  a  certain  limit,  language  and  rhythm  become 
incapable  of  expressing  a  deep  emotion  ;  and  we  think  that  Gibson 
occasionally  passes  this  limit. 

But  in  the  later  group — “Fires” — it  is  different.  In  the  best 
of  these  poems  there  is  no  feeling  of  monotony  or  dryness  This 
is  perhaps  partly  because  the  poems  are  narrative  and  therefore 
necessarily  interwoven  with  descriptive  and  reflective  passages 
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which  increase  the  significance  of  the  characters  by  making  them 
parts  of  a  larger  whole  ;  and  partly,  too,  because  the  style,  though 
still  extremely  simple,  has  now  taken  on  a  suppleness  and  colour 
which  were  generally  absent  in  Daily  Bread.  His  men  and 
women  acquire  a  deeper  pathos  and  a  maturer  humanity  in  these 
larger  settings,  and  the  settings  themselves — some  of  them 
descriptions  of  hill-cottages  or  of  moors  at  night  or  under  blinding 
snowstorms — remain  in  the  mind  with  the  vividness  of  an  actual 
experience  ;  for  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  Gibson  can  do 
admirably. 

His  poetry  is  full  of  a  deep,  simple  humanity.  His  country-/ 
people  seem,  in  their  simplicity,  embodiments  of  the  moors  and 
hills  on  which  they  live ;  there  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  great 
tradition  about  them.  Like  the  wild  birds  and  the  heather,  they 
are  one  with  the  patient,  unchanging  years.  And  his  town- 
j^eople,  too,  are  presented  as  the  units  of  a  great  whole,  which  is 
that  huge,  patient  foundation  of  labouring  humanity  on  which, 
for  w'eal  or  woe,  modern  society  is  built. 

One  can  coin  endless  metaphysical  definitions  of  poetry,  all  true 
but  none  of  them  the  whole  truth.  One  might  say  that  poetry 
is  a  will  to  beauty,  or  a  will  to  order  (namely,  the  putting  of 
life’s  scattered  phenomena  into  shapely  form),  or  a  will  to  the 
conservation  of  emotional  energy.  Indeed,  we  might  define 
poetry  in  different  terms  according  to  the  poet  whose  work  we 
had  in  mind  at  the  moment.  If  Gibson  were  the  only  poet  in 
the  world,  we  should  perhaps  say  that  poetry  was  the  spirit  of 
pity  contemplating  human  patience  in  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 
If  our  thoughts  were  turned  to  Masefield,  we  should  call  poetry 
the  showing  forth  of  creative  adventure.  In  Lascelles  Aber¬ 
crombie  it  is  the  history  of  the  virgin  Soul  in  the  midst  of  the 
world.  All  are  partial  truths,  and  from  each  the  spirit  of  poetry 
escapes  Proteus-like,  never  to  be  captured  in  a  completely  com¬ 
prehensive  definition. 

Poetry  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  work  of  William  Davies  is  the 
spirit  of  inner  contentment.  In  him  we  see  the  discovery  that 
joy  is  not  a  thing  of  wealth  or  foreign  travel  or  anything  external, 
but  a  condition  of  the  mind.  In  the  words  of  Masefield, 

“Life  offers  nothing  but  contented  minds.” 

Davies  expresses  this  idea  with  great  charm  and  terseness  in 
two  verses  of  the  opening  poem  of  the  volume  called  Songs 
of  Joy 

“Strive  not  for  gold,  for  greedy  fools 
Measure  themselves  by  poor  men  never; 

Their  standard  still  being  richer  men 
Makes  them  poor  ever.” 
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“Train  up  thy  mind  to  feel  content, 

What  matters  then  how  low  thy  store ; 

What  we  enjoy,  and  not  possess. 

Makes  rich  or  poor.” 

He  distinguishes  similarly  between  Joy  and  Pleasure.  Joy  is 
esoteric,  a  habit  of  the  soul ;  Pleasure  is  exoteric,  dependent  on 
external  stimulus.  It  seems  as  if  Davies’s  joy  of  life  was  so 
intense  that  it  bubbled  over  irrepressibly  into  poetry.  He  often 
speaks  of  it  in  its  imaginative,  poetic  aspect,  as  the  Muse,  or 
Fancy.  Here  is  a  delightful  lyric  called  “Fancy’s  Home’’  : — 

“Tell  me.  Fancy,  sweetest  child. 

Of  thy  parents  and  thy  birth; 

Had  they  silk  and  had  they  gold. 

And  a  park  to  wander  forth. 

With  a  castle  green  and  old?” 

“In  a  cottage  I  was  born, 

My  kind  father  was  Content, 

My  dear  mother  Innocence; 

On  wild  fruits  of  wonderment 
I  have  nourished  ever  since.” 

Davies,  like  Burns,  is  a  rare  exception  among  poets.  He  is  a 
plain,  comparatively  uneducated  man — before  he  took  to  writing 
poetry  he  was  a  tramp.  His  mind  is  quite  free,  it  seems,  from 
the  seething  turmoil  of  ancient  and  modern  ideas,  from  theoris¬ 
ings  about  art,  from  the  facts  of  modern  science.  And  with  this 
— and  here  lies  the  wonder — he  has  the  power  of  articulating 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  and  of  expressing  them  with  absolute 
lucidity.  “Les  idees  tres  simples,’’  Remy  de  Gourmont  has  said, 
“ne  sont  a  la  portee  que  des  esprits  tres  compliques.’’  Luckily 
for  modern  poetry,  Davies  is  a  striking  exception  to  the  rule. 

One  of  the  gifts  which  he  seems  to  have  acquired  from  his  life 
as  a  tramp,  or  possibly  the  gift  which  made  him  a  tramp,  is  the 
gift  of  laziness.  We  say,  deliberately,  gift,  because  the  power  of 
being  profitably,  creatively  lazy  is  a  great  gift.  Not  stagnation, 
which  is  the  deadliest  of  all  sins,  but  recreative  laziness.  In  the 
ideal  State,  hours  will  be  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  this  laziness. 

“A  jar  of  cider  and  my  pipe. 

In  summer,  under  shady  tree; 

A  book  of  one  who  made  his  mind 
Live  by  its  sweet  simplicity.” 

“Then  must  I  laugh  at  kings  who  sit 

In  richest  chambers,  signing  scrolls; 

And  princes  cheered  in  public  ways. 

And  stared  at  by  a  thousand  fools.” 

Laziness  of  this  sort  is  certainly  very  far  from  stagnation.  But 
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another  poem,  called  “A  Beggar’s  Life,”  shows  in  its  whimsical 
v*ay  another  side  to  Davies’s  laziness,  one  which  is  not  guiltless 
of  truancy.  This  is  the  first  stanza  :  — 

“  When  farmers  sweat  and  toil  at  ploughs. 

Their  wives  give  me  cool  milk  and  sweet ; 

When  merchants  in  their  office  hrood, 

Their  ladies  give  me  cakes  to  eat. 

And  hot  tea  for  my  happy  blood; 

This  is  a  jolly  life  indeed. 

To  do  no  work  and  get  my  need." 

.  .  .  which,  of  course,  is  all  very  well,  but  if  we  all  do  the  same, 
who  is  going  to  make  the  tea  and  cakes? 

Davies’s  placid  enjoyment  of  life  seems  to  come  chiefly  from 
his  ardent  love  of  Nature.  To  observe  natural  objects  around 
him  is,  to  him,  an  unfailing  source  of  delight ;  and  how  minute 
his  observation  can  be  is  evident  to  anyone  who  will  run  through 
his  work.  Who  but  a  close  observer  would  speak  of  “glazed 
buttercups,”  or  say  that  “the  squirrel  flies  before  the  storm  He 
makes  himself  in  leafy  trees  ”  ;  or  who  but  one  who  was  intimate 
with  the  Jenny  Wren  would  say  to  her,  “you  prefer  To  be  a  thing 
to  run  unheard  Through  leaves  and  grass,  and  not  a  bird”? 
But  not  only  does  he  take  a  simple  delight  in  the  country ;  he 
also  believes  it  to  be  actually  indispensable  to  human  w’elfare. 
The  soul,  he  says,  cannot  exist  shut  up  perpetually  in  town ; 
it  needs 

“putting  out  to  grass,  like  common  beasts. 

To  keep  life  healthy,  fresh,  and  of  good  cheer.” 

He  never  wearies  of  Nature  and  her  children.  Often  in  his  poems 
he  speaks  of  animals,  birds,  insects,  trees,  and  flowers  as  though 
he  hardly  distinguished  them  from  human  beings,  just  as 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  did.  In  the  Fioretti  it  is  told  that  St.  Francis 
preached  to  a  flock  of  birds,  calling  them  “Sirocchie  mie  uccelli,” 
— “Birds  my  little  sisters.”  That  is  Davies’s  attitude  towards 
wild  things,  an  attitude,  with  him,  perfectly  genuine  and  without 
the  least  trace  of  self-consciousness  or  sophistication.  His  love 
of  humanity  is  no  less  than  his  love  of  Nature,  and  many  of  his 
verses  record  his  detestation  of  the  conditions  of  slavery  and 
destitution  which  are  so  dark  a  blot  on  our  modern  civilisation. 
His  art  is  always  simple  as  the  utterance  of  a  child ;  and,  as  in 
a  child’s  speech,  you  will  find  in  it  occasionally  images  and  phrases 
of  a  sort  of  comical  awkwardness,  which  is  one  of  the  most  usual 
qualities  of  simplicity ;  but  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  child,  so 
far  from  being  objectionable,  adds  a  quaint  charm  and  often  hits 
off  an  image  with  extraordinary  penetration.  His  freshness  and 
sanity  make  the  best  of  his  lyrics  a  continual  source  of  pleasure ; 
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one  can  turn  to  them  again  and  again  and  always  find  the  same 
fascination  and  the  same  refreshment  in  them,  because  he  is 
always  sincere  and  always  young ;  as  he  has  said  himself, 

“  As  long  as  I  love  Beauty  I  am  young.” 

If  Davies  is  the  simplest  of  our  younger  poets,  Lascelles  Aber¬ 
crombie  is  certainly  the  most  complex.  Yet  however  complex 
he  becomes,  his  ideas  are  always  essentially  poetical,  for  they  are 
always  intensely  concerned  with  life,  and  the  business  of  great 
poetry  is  to  throw  vivid  light  on  the  deeper  aspects  of  life  and 
so  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  it.  But,  it  might  be  objected,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  philosophy,  psychology,  natural  science. 
So  it  may.  In  what  respect,  then,  is  poetry  different  from  these? 
It  differs  in  that  it  deals  with  life  emotionally,  whereas  the  others 
deal  with  it  intellectually.  Science  and  philosophy  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rousing  of  emotion ;  they  appeal  simply  to  the 
reason.  But  poetry  goes  straight  to  the  emotions,  it  is  warm  as 
sunlight  or  a  living  thing  is  warm,  whereas  science  is  cold, 
mathematical,  analytical.  Poetry,  in  the  words  of  Shelley,  sings  of 

“The  nodding  promontories,  and  blue  isles. 

And  cloudlike  mountains.” 

Science  deals  with  altitudes,  and  geological  strata;  or,  to  change 
the  image,  science  in  recording  a  man’s  life  would  catalogue  the 
years  of  his  birth,  marriage,  death,  his  height,  chest  measure¬ 
ment,  cause  of  death,  and  so  on.  Poetry  would  record,  and  not 
only  record,  but  re-create,  so  that  the  reader  felt  it — lived  it  all 
himself — the  man’s  joys  and  sorrows,  struggles,  failures,  and 
achievements,  his  loves,  hates,  and  ideals.  This  does  not  mean 
that  poetry  has  nothing  to  do  with  intellect  and  reason,  but  it 
does  mean  that  unless  the  intellectual  idea  is  fused  and  illumin¬ 
ated  into  emotional  vitality,  unless  the  poet  can  make  it  so 
thoroughly  a  living  part  of  himself  that  he  feels  it  in  terms  of 
pure  emotion — love,  enthusiasm,  pity,  anger,  as  the  case  may 
be — there  can  never  be  any  poetry.  For  instance,  if  w'e  remarked 
at  a  tea-party  :  “  What  a  delightful  afternoon !  ”  no  one  would 
accuse  us  of  trying  to  be  intellectual;  yet,  if  we  meant  wdiat  we 
said,  w'e  were  expressing  an  emotional  idea.  We  said  it  because 
w'e  were  enthusiastic  about  the  state  of  the  w^eather,  and  one 
can  imagine  quite  a  charming  poem  being  written  on  that  thesis. 
Some  of  Davies’s  lyrics,  for  example,  are  based  on  themes  quite 
as  simple.  But  if  we  take  a  theme  such  as  this  :  “The  theory  of 
evolution  is  one  which  has  influenced  modern  thought  perhaps 
more  strongly  than  any  other.  In  the  Middle  Ages  life  seemed 
to  consist  of  haphazard  occurrence,  directed  by  a  whimsical 
Overlord.  Now  life  is  seen  to  follow  definite  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment  ”  ;  to  turn  such  a  theme  into  poetry — that  is,  to  make  it  stir 
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men’s  emotions,  fill  them  with  joy  and  enthusiasm — would  ob¬ 
viously  be  a  much  bigger  business,  and  the  result  would  be  a  much 
finer  achievement ;  indeed,  a  partial  failure  in  this  last  task  might 
well  be  a  much  finer  and  nobler  achievement  than  complete 
success  in  the  task  of  expressing  “What  a  fine  day !  ”  poetically, 
just  as  it  is  a  finer  achievement  only  half  to  succeed  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  cathedral  than  to  be  wholly  successful  in  the  construction 
of  a  rabbit-hutch. 

Lascelles  Abercrombie  is  a  man  of  exceptional  intellect. 
His  book  on  Thomas  Hardy,  for  example,  is  a  piece  of  real, 
fundamental  criticism  written  by  a  deep  thinker,  a  man  with  a 
wonderfully  clear  and  ordered  mind;  and  when  he  WTites  poetry, 
it  is  poetry  which  deals  with  ideas  on  a  high  intellectual  plane. 
Now  a  poet  who  is  also  a  philosopher  is  beset  by  one  great  danger, 
namely  that  the  philosopher  may  sometimes  get  the  upper  hand. 
At  such  moments  he  will  fall  to  expounding  and  dissecting  his 
idea  instead  of  revealing  it  in  action,  and  his  poetry  will  lapse 
into  a  sort  of  versified  science,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  mastered  his  conception  emotionally.  That  this  happens  so 
rarely  to  Abercrombie,  that  out  of  elaborate  and  complex  ideas 
he  has  wrought  so  much  fine  poetry,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
poetic  excellence.  Added  to  his  intellectual  power  he  has  a  fine 
sense  of  rhythm  and  of  the  significance  of  words,  and  without 
exaggeration  it  may  be  claimed  that  no  English  poet  to-day  has 
a  more  exuberant  imagination  or  a  richer  style.  It  is  tense  and 
virile,  capable  of  great  variety  and  broad,  vivid  effects,  so  that 
he  can  give  us  a  drama  of  a  king  and  queen  of  Assyria,  full  of 
rich,  barbaric  splendour,  as  broad  and  vigorous  in  treatment  as 
a  picture  by  Tintoretto ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  a 
simple  w’oman  in  a  small  fishing-village,  told  with  such  straight, 
vigorous  language  and  conceived  with  such  a  power  and  breadth 
that  the  tale  becomes  a  fine  tragedy,  a  symbol  of  love  and  death. 

His  second  book.  Emblems  of  Love,  published  in  1912,  contains 
nine  pieces  dramatic  in  form.  It  is  planned  on  a  very  ambitious 
scale,  for  it  sets  out  to  show  in  poetic  form  the  gradual  evolution 
of  human  love  from  the  mere  primitive  instinct  of  procreation  to 
the  love  which  is  an  ecstasy  of  the  soul.  The  book  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  is  called  “Discovery  and  Prophecy.” 
This  contains  two  poems,  the  first  showing  two  men  in  primitive 
times,  guarding  a  village  against  wolves.  They  speak  of  women  : 
one  says  of  them  : — 

“  They  will  breed  sons  to  us,  so  many  and  strong 
We  shall  have  numbers  that  will  make  us  dare 
Invade  the  weather-sheltered  woods  and  build 
Villages  where  now  only  wolves  are  denn’d.” 
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The  other  thinks  that  women  are  :  — 

“not  only 

Mistresses  of  the  world’s  unseen  foison, 

Ay,  and  not  only  ease  for  throbbing  groins, 

But  things  mine  eyes  enjoy  as  mine  ears  take  songs. 

It  seems  I  must  be  fighting  for  them,  must 
Run  through  some  danger  to  them  now  before 
Delighting  in  them.” 

It  is  the  discovery  of  Beauty’s  appeal  to  the  senses  and  the  heart, 
the  beginning  of  chivalry.  Next  comes  a  poem  about  Vashti, 
wife  of  King  Ahasuerus.  To  Ahasuerus  woman  is  :  — 

“the  house  of  love. 

Woman,  wherein  we  entering  leave  outside 

Our  rank,  sweat-drenched  weeds  of  toil,  and  there 

Enjoy  ourselves,  out  of  the  world,  awhile.” 

But  Vashti  revolts  against  this.  She  has  intimations  that  when 
God  made  the  world 

“  It  was  to  be  an  equal  dwelling-place 
For  humans  that  He  did  it,  into  sex 
Unknowably  dividing  human  kind.” 

Woman,  at  this  stage,  had  become  a  mere  drug  for  man’s  sense, 
“But,”  says  Vashti, 

“But  I  know 

Not  drunken  may  man’s  soul  master  this  world; 

And  I  now  make  for  woman  a  new  mood. 

Wherein  she  shall  not  bear  to  know  herself 
A  heady  drug  for  man.” 

The  next  division  is  called  “Imperfection.”  It  contains  three 
poems,  emblems  of  three  more  advanced  stages  in  the  evolution. 
The  first  is  placed  in  Carlisle,  at  the  time  of  the  ’45.  A  girl 
goes  wdth  her  friends  to  see  the  heads  of  the  rebels  which  have 
been  stuck  up  over  the  Scottish  Gate.  She  falls  in  love  with 
one  of  the  heads  ;  — 

“I  am  the  girl  whose  lover  they  have  killed. 

Who  never  saw  him  until  out  of  death 
He  look’t  into  my  soul.” 

And  then,  further  on  ; — 

“Why  should  body  have 
So  large  a  part  in  love?  For  if  ’twere  only 
Spirit  knew  how  to  love,  an  easy  road 
My  feet  had  down  to  death.” 

Here  love  begins  to  be  something  more  than  body.  In  the  next 
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poem  the  evolution  has  arrived  at  a  stage  when  the  heroine 
says  :  — 

“But  is  it  to  a  man  we  kneel?  No,  no, 

But  to  our  own  work,  to  the  blaze  we  kindled.” 

In  the  third  stage  of  imperfection  we  see  man  and  woman 
struggling  against  love.  There  is  a  sort  of  pride,  a  chastity  which 
fights  against  surrender  : — 

“Nor  can  I  think  why  my  life  should  be  mixt. 

Even  its  dearest  secrecy,  with  another." 

So  says  the  woman ;  and  the  man  : — 

“  I  will  not  be  a  thing  excruciated 
To  please  her  passion.” 

The  third  part  is  called  “Virginity  and  Perfection.”  It  contains 
two  ix)ems.  The  first,  “Judith,”  is  by  far  the  finest  poem  in  the 
book.  It  makes  of  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holof ernes  a  wonderful 
allegory  of  the  Soul  striving  against  the  world.  Judith  is  the 
virgin  soul ;  Holof  ernes,  the  world  and  the  lusts  of  the  world. 
The  symbolism  is  never  forced  or  twisted,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  not  a  superimposed  symbolism,  but  a  natural  and  in¬ 
evitable  one.  Every  true  tragedy  is  necessarily  symbolical,  for 
tragedy  shows  the  human  soul  in  moments  of  great  stress — 
moments,  that  is,  in  which  its  whole  nature  is  laid  bare,  divested 
of  all  disguise,  all  external  accretions;  moments  which  put  the 
soul  to  a  test  like  the  testing  of  steel.  Such  things  therefore 
have  a  universal  significance,  for  at  these  moments  personality 
is  burnt  up  and  there  remains  a  sheer  symbol  of  human  life 
in  its  entirety,  at  issue  with  fate. 

It  is  in  such  a  sense  as  this  that  “Judith  ”  is  symbolical,  and  for 
this  reason  that  the  symbolism  emerges  clearly  and  inevitably 
from  the  drama,  which  is  clothed  in  such  vivid  imagery  that  it 
remains  in  the  mind  like  a  brilliant  series  of  pictures. 

It  is  impossible,  in  so  cursory  a  fashion,  to  do  justice  to  a  work 
of  such  depth  and  beauty,  but  we  may  allow  the  following 
passage,  which  tells  of  this  virginity  of  the  soul,  to  speak  for 
itself  :  — 

“  Spirit,  virginity ; 

A  power  caught  by  the  power  of  the  world; 

The  spirit  in  whose  unknown  hope  doth  man 
Deny  the  mastery  of  his  fortune  here ; 

Virginity,  whose  pride,  impassion’d  only 
To  be  as  she  herself  would  be,  nor  thence 
To  loosen  for  the  world’s  endeavouring. 

And,  though  all  give  the  rash  obedience,  stand 
Her  own  possession, — this  virginity. 

This  pride  of  the  spirit,  asking  no  reward 
But  to  be  pride  unthrown,  this  is  the  force 
Whereby  man  has  his  courage  in  the  strange 
Fearful  turmoil  of  being  conscious  man.” 
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That  is  real  poetry  of  the  highest  order,  for  it  is  neither  the 
expression  of  a  light  and  pleasant  fancy  or  a  passing  mood,  nor 
is  it  mere  decorative  verse  producing  pleasing  pictures  and  sounds. 
It  is  a  spiritual  truth  of  endless  significance  expressed  in  the 
highest  sense  poetically.  And  there  are  many  such  passages  in 
Abercrombie’s  work.  He  is,  as  all  true  poets  must  be,  essentially 
religious ;  not  in  the  sense  of  following  any  special  creed  or 
church,  but  in  the  much  broader  sense  that  he  is  passionately 
interested  in  the  most  vital  aspect  of  life — the  expansion  and 
realisation  of  man’s  inner  self ;  the  evolution  of  the  soul. 

The  last  dialogue  in  the  book  is  a  lyrical  rhapsody  sung  by  the 
perfect  man  and  woman.  In  it,  love  has  attained  to  complete 
spirituality.  It  has  become 

“  Spirit  breaking  down  the  room  of  fate 
And  drawing  into  bis  light  the  greeting  fire 
Of  God, — God  known  in  ecstasy  of  love 
Wedding  himself  to  utterance  of  himself.” 

These  quotations  will  give  some  idea  of  how  the  evolution  is 
traced  through  these  emblem  poems.  To  appreciate  it,  one  must 
read  the  book  through  as  a  single  poem,  though  some  of  the 
units,  and  pre-eminently  “Judith,”  can  be  disengaged  from  the 
whole  and  yet  remain  self-sufficing  works  of  art. 

Abercrombie  is  almost  the  only  one  of  our  younger  poets  who 
uses,  and  uses  with  great  success,  elaborate  and  complex  language 
and  metaphor.  Such  things,  of  course,  can  only  proceed  from  a  fine 
imagination ;  but  even  so,  unless  the  poet  is  an  artist  with  a 
very  clear  and  accurate  mind,  the  opulence  may  often  swamp 
the  sense.  That  this  never  occurs  in  Abercrombie’s  work  shows 
what  a  strong  artistic  sense  he  possesses. 

More  recently  he  has  published  a  three-act  play  called  Deborah. 
Deborah  lives  in  a  fishing-village  on  a  great  estuary.  Cholera 
breaks  out  in  the  village  and  Deborah’s  lover,  David,  dies.  At 
first  her  life  seems  broken,  beaten  out;  but  finally  she  finds  the 
joy  of  life  again  in  a  little  orphan  called  Barnaby,  whom  she 
adopts.  When  he  grows  up,  Barnaby  falls  in  love  with  David’s 
sister,  Miriam,  and  Deborah  feels  that  the  love  of  herself  and 
David  lives  again  in  Barnaby  and  Miriam.  But  Barnaby  wearies 
of  life  in  the  small  village  and  goes  off  to  sea,  deserting  Deborah, 
and  Miriam,  his  betrothed.  Then  Miriam  confesses  that  she  is 
about  to  become  a  mother.  Deborah  now  devotes  her  love  to 
Miriam,  whose  sorrows  begin  to  affect. her  reason.  Finally,  during 
a  storm,  Miriam  in  her  madness  rushes  out  towards  the  marshes  ; 
Deborah  follows  her,  and  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  both  are 
lost  in  the  swamp.  That  is  the  bare  and  very  incomplete  outline 
of  the  story.  It  sounds  simple  enough,  commonplace  perhaps; 
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but  in  Abercrombie’s  hands  it  becomes  a  poignant  tragedy,  so 
that  Deborah  seems  to  be  the  symbol  of  all  human  life  fighting 
against  fate,  circumstance,  death.  Or  rather,  perhaps  she 
typities  love — the  joy  of  life,  trying  in  spite  of  everything  to  build 
a  home  for  itself  amid  the  desolation  of  life.  When  her  lover  is 
taken  from  her,  Deborah  grasps  desperately  at  life  in  the  shape 
of  the  little  orphan  Barnaby,  and  then  in  the  love  of  Barnaby 
and  Miriam.  When  those  are  taken  from  her,  she  sets  her 
shattered  heart  on  Miriam  and  Miriam’s  coming  child  ;  and  in 
the  end  she  herself  is  swept  away,  lost  in  the  storm  of  fate.  That 
is  true  tragedy,  for  the  essence  of  tragedy,  as  Dr.  Bradley  has 
said,  is  the  waste  of  good. 

Abercrombie  uses  dramatic  action  to  reveal  the  human  soul. 
Masefield  employs  it  to  show  the  evolution  of  human  character. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  John  Masefield  is  the  most  popular  of 
our  younger  poets.  In  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  May,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  said  as  follows  : — “Those 
who  have  watched  rather  closely  the  recent  developments  of  poetry 
in  England  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  it  tends  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  dramatic,  not  necessarily  in  the  form 
of  w^hat  is  known  as  pure  drama,  particularly  adapted  for  repre¬ 
sentation  to  listening  audiences  behind  the  footlights,  but  in  the 
increased  study  of  life  in  its  exhibitions  of  energy.’’  That  is  an 
admirable  definition  of  Masefield’s  poetry — “a  study  of  life  in  its 
exhibitions  of  energy.”  Even  in  his  early  lyrics  this  is  already 
evident,  and  in  his  later  work  he  has  concentrated  his  art  exclu¬ 
sively  on  energetic  life. 

Masefield  is  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  modern  poetry.  If  we 
analyse  that  spirit  in  literature,  we  shall  find  that  it  takes  three 
forms.  It  may  take  the  form  of  a  delight  in  pure  fantasy,  like 
A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  for  instance,  or  in  that  other  variety 
of  fantasy,  the  evocation  of  the  romantic  past — the  times  of  the 
buccaneers,  the  Border  raiders,  and  so  on,  the  best  known 
example  of  which  is  perhaps  the  setting  of  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son’s  Treasure  Island.  This  form  is,  as  a  rule,  a  characteristic 
of  youth,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  always  easier  to  create  an  artistic 
effect  out  of  the  stuff  of  fantasy  than  to  quarry  it  out  of  actual 
experience;  and,  moreover,  like  all  reflective  young  people,  a 
poet,  in  the  early  stages  of  his  activity,  is  often  more  interested 
in  fantasy  than  in  reality.  Life,  as  he  sees  it  developing  around 
him,  seems  crude  and  formless,  for  it  takes  an  experienced, 
philosophical  mind  to  fashion  life  into  art.  So  the  young  poet 
takes  refuge  in  the  pictures  of  his  own  fancy,  which,  being  sprung 
largely  from  what  we  may  call  art-memories  (the  sediment  left 
in  his  mind  by  literature  and  art  in  general),  are  already  shaped 
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for  artistic  expression.  They  go  almost  of  themselves  into  verse, 
and  indeed  into  real  poetry  if  the  writer  has  that  emotional  force 
and  control  over  language  which  no  poet  can  be  without. 

But  all  poets  who  are  of  permanent  worth  do  not  linger  long  in 
this  Treasure  Island  atmosphere.  Maturer  manifestations  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure  soon  begin  to  appear  in  their  work,  taking  the 
form  either  of  realism,  the  record  of  tense  moments  of  the  writer’s 
external  experiences — his  joyous  consciousness  of  life  lived  at 
full  pressure;  or  of  mysfaism,  the  record  of  esoteric  adventure, 
the  artist’s  attempt  to  capture  beauty,  truth,  God,  spirit,  and  all 
the  other  names  which  signify  the  same  mystery.  This  last 
variety  is  really  the  sum  of  all,  for  the  others,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  manifesiations 
of  it.  In  Masefield’s  early  book.  Ballads  and  Poems,  we  find  all 
three  varieties,  distinct  or  mingled.  “An  Old  Song  Besung  ”  is 
full  of  the  Treasure  Island  spirit,  while  in  such  a  poem  as  “The 
Seekers”  we  see  the  mystic  spirit,  and  in  “Eoadways”  the 
realistic  and  mystic  combined.  Many  of  the  poems  in  this  book 
are  quite  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  any  direct 
sense,  but  we  feel  justified  in  pointing  to  it  as  Masefield’s  chief 
characteristic,  because  in  all  his  later  work  it  takes  possession 
of  the  field  as  the  chief  impulse  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  this  later  work  the  Treasure  Island  variety  disappears,  as 
though  the  poet  had  become  so  absorbed  in  his  own  direct  ex¬ 
perience  of  life  that  he  no  longer  cared  to  concern  himself  with 
fantasy.  Indeed,  all  the  later  poems  are  in  the  realistic  spirit, 
rising  often  into  conscious  mysticism.  The  first  of  the  long  poems 
in  his  later  style,  “The  Everlasting  Mercy,”  appeared  in  1911, 
and  its  appearance  created  a  good  deal  of  criticism  and  discussion. 
Certainly,  whatever  its  merits  or  failings,  it  was  emphatically 
something  quite  new  in  the  art  of  poetry.  The  realism  of  detail 
and  language,  even  including  bad  language,  seems  to  have  decided 
some  of  Masefield’s  critics  in  refusing  the  work  the  title  of  poetry, 
for  the  theme  itself — the  story  of  a  personality  achieving  self- 
knowledge,  therefore  a  story  of  spiritual  evolution — is  of  the  very 
essence  of  poetry.  The  character  is  drawn  with  convincing  sym¬ 
pathy  and  insight.  Much  of  the  v/riting  one  would  call  slipshod, 
were  it  not  that  it  produces  each  effect  with  such  unerring  vivid¬ 
ness  ;  but  the  total  effect  is  fine,  even  though  certain  details  may 
seem  technically  weak  and  certain  passages  out  of  proportion. 
Indeed,  the  whole  poem  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tour  de  force  which 
carries  one  along  with  it  over  all  sorts  of  minor  objections  which 
one  is  disposed  to  raise.  All  the  part  which  follows  Saul  Kane’s 
conversion  is  of  extraordinary  beauty  :  it  reminds  one  of  an  old 
Christmas  carol,  for  it  attains  a  highly  spiritual  mood  by  means 
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of  a  transparent,  primitive  simplicity.  Such  a  mood  can  only  be 
produced  by  deep  and  genuine  emotion. 

The  next  poem,  “The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street,”  shows  a 
sympathy  as  deep  as  the  other,  but  it  lacks  the  element  of 
mysticism  which  was  the  foundation  of  “The  Everlasting  Mercy.” 
It  is  a  plain,  realistic  story,  but  told  with  such  sympathy  and 
tenderness  and  such  a  wealth  of  genre  detail,  that  despite  weak¬ 
nesses  of  expression  and  occasional  false  notes  in  the  emotional 
scheme,  it  remains  a  fine  and  affecting  poem. 

After  “The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street”  came  “Dauber,”  and 
after  “Dauber”  “The  Daffodil  Fields.”  The  last  is  curiously  the 
least  good.  It  contains  much  beautiful  detail,  but  the  main 
portion  seems  to  embody  all  Masefield’s  failings  unredeemed  by 
his  many  remarkable  virtues.  It  is  more  like  a  caricature  of  his 
style.  Possibly  this  side  of  his  genius  was  for  the  moment  tired, 
and  aspiration — the  desire  to  produce — outran  inspiration. 

As  for  “Dauber,”  the  previous  poem,  it  is  in  some  ways  Mase¬ 
field’s  masterpiece.  It  contains  superb  descriptions  of  a  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn  in  a  sailing  ship,  gathered  direct,  first-hand, 
from  experience;  for  Masefield,  like  Joseph  Conrad,  has  himself 
been  a  sailor.  If  the  classic  dictum,  “Art  is  to  conceal  art”  is 
true,  then  “Dauber”  is  art  of  a  high  order.  Reading  it,  one 
loses  all  consciousness  of  the  medium  in  the  thrilling  excitement 
of  the  actual  experience ;  and,  coupled  with  the  spirit  of  realistic 
adventure,  there  is  also  the  mystical  spirit  conveyed  directly. 
There  is  no  English  poem  on  the  sea  which  can  equal  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  storm  off  Cape  Horn.  The  complete  visualisation  of 
the  thing,  and  the  deep,  woeful  melody  of  the  verse  combine  to 
produce  an  effect  of  the  greatest  intensity.  This  poem  alone 
would  be  enough  to  show  that  Masefield  is  a  fine,  vigorous  artist 
and  one  of  the  boldest  innovators  among  our  new  poets.  He 
has  brought  into  English  poetry,  like  a  strong,  invigorating  sea- 
breeze,  a  spirit  of  adventurous  actuality. 

So  much  for  our  four  poets.  In  their  work  and  that  of  the 
best  of  their  contemporaries  certain  characteristics  are  clearly 
1  discernible.  As  regards  language,  they  have  shaken  off  archaism 
I  both  of  phraseology  and  of  individual  words,  and  use  a  language 
j  which,  when  it  differs  from  current  speech,  differs  only  in  texture, 
not  in  material.  This  is  typical  of  all  vigorously  poetic  periods — 
periods,  that  is,  in  which  poetry  expresses  strong  and  deeply-felt 
emotions;  for  when  vital  emotions  strive  for  expression,  the 
external  accessories  of  antique  language  are  found  to  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  direct  transmission  of  those  emotions,  and 
similarly  visual  and  phonetic  decoration  are  strictly  subordinated . 
as  means  to  a  great  end.  Such  things,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
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rise  into  undue  prominence,  and  even  become  an  end  in  themselves, 
when  emotion,  the  true  end,  is  at  a  low  level.  But  when  a  fine 
emotion  is  completely  expressed,  all  these  things  are  inevitably 
added  to  it,  for  the  very  fact  that  its  expression  is  complete 
obviously  means  that  it  is  presented  in  the  most  vivid  manner 
possible.  In  other  words,  by  achieving  the  emotion  the  poet 
inevitably  achieves  the  accessories ;  but  no  amount  of  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  accessories  can  of  itself  achieve  emotion. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic  w’hich  our  four  poets  all 
possess  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  the  social  conscience.  They 
are  of  that  new  humanity  which  feels  as  a  personal  responsibility 
the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the  poor.  Davies  indignantly 
denounces  conditions  under  which 

“One  tyrant,  though  not  right,  is  strong 
To  punish  thousands  for  no  wrong  :  ” 

and  in  Abercrombie’s  Ode,  “Indignation,”  the  condemnation  is 
fiercer  still  : — 

“The  hearts  we  wound  with  laws  grievously, 

The  souls  our  commerce  clutches 
Cunningly  into  inescapable  lime, 

Embruted  in  wicked  streets,  made  debase 
In  villainous  alleys  and  foul  hutches. 

There  trapt  in  vice  and  crime. 

And  for  the  wrong  we  did,  who  made  them  poor. 

Set  to  pay  infamous  penalties  in  gaols.” 

We  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Gosse’s  observation  of  the  dramatic 
tendency  of  recent  poetry.  Of  our  four  poets,  Davies  is  the  only 
one  whose  verse  is  static  rather  than  dynamic.  Abercrombie  is 
always  dramatic ;  Gibson’s  mature  style  owes  its  very  existence 
to  a  determination  to  express  human  drama,  bare  and  unham¬ 
pered ;  and  Masefield’s  later  verse  is,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
very  stuff  of  drama. 

With  such  evidence  before  us,  we  have  certainly  no  cause 
to  be  pessimistic  about  the  immediate  future  of  English  poetry. 

Martin  D.  Armstrong. 
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In  the  last  year  of  his  administration,  President  Taft  vetoed  an 
immigration  measure  passed  by  the  American  Congress,  because 
of  a  clause  requiring  an  educational  or  reading  test  of  every  alien 
coming  to  the  United  States  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that 
country.  The  Bill  was  returned  to  Congress  for  action  upon  the 
veto,  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  being  necessary  for  the  measure 
to  become  a  law  over  the  disapproval  of  the  President.  The 
Senate  voted  four  to  one  against  the  President,  although  his 
party  was  in  power  in  that  body.  The  House,  although  in 
political  opposition  to  the  President,  failed  by  a  few  votes  to 
sustain  the  Senate,  so  the  measure  was  finally  lost.  The  same 
Bill  under  different  guise  is  once  more  before  Congress,  will 
|x)ssibly  soon  become  a  law,  with  the  sanction  of  President 
Wilson,  though  at  present  writing  he  is  reported  to  be  of  open 
mind  for  or  against  it. 

This  new  measure  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous 
Administration ,  excepting  that  a  clause  has  been  added  forbidding 
the  coming  of  aliens  “who  advocate  or  teach  the  unlawful 
destruction  of  property,”  this  presumably  being  intended  to  cover 
the  case  of  alien  militant  suffragists  bent  upon  a  propaganda  of 
violence,  as  well  as  anarchists  who  have  been  specifically  pro¬ 
hibited  from  entry  for  many  years.  No  reference  is  made  in 
the  proposed  law  to  Japanese  or  Hindus,  although  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  both  these  races  is  a  live  issue  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  Canada  as  well.  An  effort  was  made  to  deal 
with  these  questions  in  drafting  the  hill,  but  upon  more  mature 
consideration,  and  in  deference  to  the  already  great  difficulties 
of  the  diplomatic  department  of  the  Government  concerning  these 
very  matters,  any  mention  thereof  was  omitted.  There  was  also 
fear  of  engendering  opposition  to  the  measure  as  a  whole,  and 
consequently  delaying  its  enactment,  even  possibly  bringing 
about  its  ultimate  defeat,  through  another  Presidential  veto  or 
Congressional  opposition,  if  the  Japanese  question  was  touched 
upon.  The  new  measure  proposes  several  changes  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  of  exclusion,  but  these  are  technical  and 
involve  no  change  in  purpose  or  principle. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  strong  sentiment  in 
the  United  States  in  favour  of  drastic  measures  for  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  immigration.  In  times  of  business  depression,  the  evils 
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of  a  large  yearly  importation  of  unskilled  labour  were  made  clearly 
apparent,  but  as  each  period  of  depression  was  followed  by  a  time 
of  renewed  industrial  expansion  and  optimism,  these  evils 
apparently  disappeared,  at  least  to  the  public  eye,  surplus  labour 
was  absorbed,  and  alarm  subsided  for  the  time  being.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  public  sentiment  has  waxed  continually 
stronger  in  the  direction  of  greater  conservatism  in  adding  to  the 
body  politic  and  social  a  vast  quantity  of  raw  human  material 
such  as  is  now  being  dumped  upon  the  shores  of  America. 
Societies  have  been  formed,  prominent  men  in  all  walks  of  life 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  movement,  and  it  has  become 
evident  that  as  time  goes  on  it  will  surely  be  made  increasingly 
difficult  for  immigrant  aliens  to  enter  the  United  States.  The 
first  tangible  result  of  this  agitation  has  been  the  tightening  up 
of  the  naturalisation  laws,  and  a  full  five  years’  residence,  wfith 
certain  mental  qualifications,  and  acquired  knowledge  of  American 
affairs,  are  now  necessary  for  an  alien  to  secure  his  “final  papers  ’’ 
as  a  full-fledged  American  citizen. 

Many  Bills  have  been  introduced  into  Congress,  proposing  to 
check  the  immigrant  flow  ;  some  of  these  were  practical  and  others 
impossible.  None  of  them  succeeded  in  securing  sufficient  support 
to  become  a  law.  In  President  Eoosevelt’s  time  an  imposing 
commission  was  appointed  to  report  to  Congress  the  real  condition 
of  affairs.  Like  nearly  all  such  commissions,  it  remained  in 
existence  for  a  long  time,  and  was  only  terminated  by  Congress 
refusing  to  appropriate  further  funds  for  its  maintenance.  As 
it  was,  it  cost  the  country  nearly  £200,000,  its  work  extended  over 
four  years,  and  the  results  were  forty -three  large  volumes  of 
testimony,  reports,  and  conclusions.  At  one  time  the  clerical 
force  of  this  commission  numbered  nearly  six  hundred  people. 
Not  one  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  commission  was 
adopted,  and  in  fact  some  of  them  were  so  devoid  of  practical 
common  sense  and  political  sagacity  as  to  throw  considerable 
doubt  upon  the  character  of  the  entire  work.  One  result  did 
accrue,  however,  and  that  was  the  discovery  of  an  organised  white 
slave  traffic,  such  discovery  being  followed  by  prompt  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  under  the  authority  of  laws 
already  in  existence,  much  was  done  towards  breaking  up  a 
nefarious  business  which,  unrealised  by  the  public,  had  attained 
vast  proportions.  It  was  found  that  the  headquarters  of  this 
white  slave  traffic  were  maintained  in  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna, 
New  York  being  the  receiving  station.  It  w'as  shown  that  one 
man  had  made  an  annual  profit  for  himself  out  of  the  business 
amounting  to  approximately  £40,000  a  year. 

One  recommendation  made  by  the  commission,  and  one  which 
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has  found  many  supporters,  was  a  proposed  numerical  restriction 
of  immigration,  or,  in  other  words,  that  only  a  certain  number 
of  people  should  be  allowed  to  enter  from  a  single  foreign  country 
in  one  year.  This  form  of  restriction  is  so  unscientific  and  in¬ 
defensible,  from  almost  any  point  of  view,  that  it  has  had  slight 
chance  of  becoming  a  law,  and  probably  never  will.  So  far  as  it 
is  possible  under  the  direction  of  law,  and  so  far  as  the  human 
administration  of  such  laws  makes  it  possible,  intending  immi¬ 
grants  into  the  United  States  are  now  required  to  come  up  to 
a  certain  standard  before  being  allowed  to  land.  They  must  be 
physically  fit,  free  from  mental  disorders,  have  no  discoverable 
record  of  crime  behind  them,  and  give  promise  at  least  of  being 
self-supporting  from  the  time  of  entry.  Chinese  labourers  are 
refused  admission  altogether,  and  no  labour  excepting  in  domestic 
occupations  can  come  to  the  United  States  under  contract.  This 
is  the  present  law  stated  baldly.  The  Government  also  retains 
the  right  indefinitely  to  deport  any  alien  deemed  to  have  become 
undesirable  after  being  admitted. 

There  are  a  thousand  variations  in  the  conditions  under  which 
people  arrive,  and  each  case  is  judged  on  its  merits,  within  such 
legal  authority  as  is  given  the  port  officials.  Under  the  proposed 
law  it  would  be  necessary  for  each  immigrant  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  be  able  to  read  with  more  or  less  fluency  in  some  recog¬ 
nised  language  or  dialect,  in  addition  to  measuring  up  to  the 
physical  and  other  standards  already  imposed.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  reading  test  would  reduce  the  immigration  from  some 
countries  as  much  as  forty  per  cent.  The  wisdom  and  justice 
of  such  additional  test  is  seriously  questioned  by  many.  A  score 
of  American  college  presidents  have  gone  on  record  as  opposing 
it,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  cite  innumerable  cases  where 
the  parents  of  prosperous  and  highly  esteemed  American  citizens 
of  to-day  w'ould  have  been  barred  from  entering  had  this  restric¬ 
tion  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  their  native 
land. 

One  of  the  strongest  forces  against  any  limitation  of  immigration 
into  the  United  States  has  been  the  Hebrew  element  in  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  this  can  easily  be  understood, ,  for  any  degree  of 
strictness  would  bar  the  way  to  a  large  percentage  of  emigrants 
from  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  some  other  countries.  Possible 
Hebrew  opposition  to  the  proposed  reading  test  has  been  taken 
care  of,  however,  by  a  clause  in  the  law  which  forbids  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  those  who  are  “seeking  admission  to  the  United 
States  solely  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  religious  persecu¬ 
tion.”  The  adoption  of  a  reading  test  is  such  a  radical  departure 
from  previous  policy,  and  is  of  such  importance  to  the  people  of 
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Europe,  that  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  give  the  exact  reading 
of  the  Bill  as  it  may  become  a  law.  It -is  as  follows  : — 

“  That  after  four  months  from  the  approval  of  this  act,  in  addition  to 
the  aliens  who  are  by  law  now  excluded  from  admission  into  the  United 
States,  the  following  persons  shall  also  be  excluded  from  admission  thereto, 
to  wit : — 

“All  aliens  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  physically  capable  of  reading,  who 
cannot  read  the  English  language,  or  some  other  language  or  dialect,  in- 
eluding  Hebrew  or  Yiddish;  provided,  that  any  admissible  alien,  or  any 
alien»heretofore  or  hereafter  legally  admitted,  or  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  may  bring  in  or  send  for  his  father  or  grandfather,  over  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  grandmother,  'or  his  unmarried  or 
widowed  daughter,  if  otherwise  admissible,  whether  such  relative  can  read 
or  not ;  and  such  relative  shall  be  permitted  to  enter.  That  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  aliens  can  read,  the  immigrant  inspectors  shall  be 
furnished  with  slips,  of  uniform  size,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labour,  each  containing  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty 
words  in  ordinary  use,  printed  in  plainly  legible  type  in  the  various  languages 
and  dialects  of  immigrants.  Each  alien  may  designate  the  particular  language 
or  dialect  in  which  he  desires  examination  to  be  made,  and  shall  be  required 
to  read  the  w’ords  printed  on  the  slip  in  such  language  or  dialect.  No  two 
aliens  coming  in  the  same  vessel  or  other  vehicle  of  transportation  shall 
be  tested  with  the  same  slip.” 

It  is  understood  that  President  Wilson  is  impressed  with  the 
case  against  such  a  restriction,  and  he  may  suggest  that  it  be 
made  less  severe,  but  as  it  now  stands  it  has  the  support  of  a 
large  majority  of  Congress  in  both  Senate  and  House.  There 
are  now  living  in  the  United  States  about  1,700,000  people  who 
were  born  in  Ireland,  846,000  born  in  England,  234,000  born  in 
Scotland,  and  94,000  born  in  Wales,  or  a  total  of  2,869,000  born 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
percentage  of  these  would  have  been  refused  admission  had  a 
reading  test  been  enforced  at  the  time  of  their  emigration.  It 
w'ould  undoubtedly  have  proved  a  serious  check  on  the  movement 
of  population  from  Ireland  especially,  and  in  the  future,  when  this 
test  has  been  made  a  requirement,  it  will  probably  act  as  a 
deterrent  from  the  still  large  Irish  emigration  to  America..  In 
earlier  years  there  was  no  other  place  to  which  these  people  could 
go  with  any  assurance  of  bettering  their  condition.  Now,  however, 
the  British  Colonies  offer  equal,  if  not  better,  opportunity  for 
British  subjects,  and  it  w^ould  appear  that  the  proposed  American 
restriction  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa,  w'hich  countries,  though  fairly  strict  in  their  super¬ 
vision  of  incomers,  do  not  require  an  educational  test,  and  probably 
will  not  for  some  time  to  come.  The  United  States  is  no  longer 
encouraging  immigration,  whereas  the  British  dependencies  are 
still  anxious  to  secure  new  population. 
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One  of  the  greatest  stimulants  to  emigration  is  the  cheapness 
of  the  Atlantic  passage,  the  profit  therein  to  the  steamship  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  fierce  competition  for  this  class  of  business  among 
transportation  agents.  Nearly  every  European  country  has  been 
compelled  to  enact  and  strictly  enforce  laws  forbidding  emigration 
propaganda,  and  restricting  the  activities  of  steamship  agents. 
In  Italy  it  is  even  illegal  to  send  out  any  form  of  advertising  matter 
other  than  sailing  dates,  but  none  of  these  restrictions  has  appar¬ 
ently  had  much  effect  in  checking  the  tide  of  refugees  from 
economic  conditions  seemingly  oppressive  as  compared  with  those 
to  be  found  in  America.  The  departure  of  an  emigrant  from 
Europe  is,  as  a  rule,  the  starting  of  an  endless  chain.  Money  is 
sent  back  to  pay  the  passage  of  others  of  the  family,  or  even 
of  friends,  and  nearly  half  of  the  business  originates  in  this 
manner.  In  a  single  year  as  much  as  T20,000,000  has  been  sent 
from  America  to  Italy  by  emigrants  from  the  latter  country 
who  are  sending  their  money  home  to  support  their  relatives,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  prepaying  the  passage  of  others  who  wish  to 
follow  on.  Nearly  as  large  an  amount  goes  annually  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  in  all  probability  not  less  than  £50,000,000  is 
sent  from  the  United  States  each  year  from  the  earnings  of 
immigrants  to  their  respective  native  countries.  As  the  total 
amount  of  money  brought  into  the  United  States  by  immigrants 
seldom  exceeds  £4,000,000  in  a  single  year,  it  is  evident  that 
the  outflow  of  wealth  is  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  excess 
of  ex|x)rts  over  im^xarts  recorded  of  American  trade. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  thirty  million  immigrants  have 
entered  the  United  States  in  the  past  one  hundred  years. 
Naturally  the  character  of  this  movement  has  changed  enormously 
at  various  periods.  The  emigration  to  America  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  largely  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  northern 
Europe,  that  is  to  say,  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Gallic.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  population  for  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more  has  been 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  Latin  and  Slav  in  character, 
with  a  strong  admixture  of  Hun  and  Levantine.  The  movement 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  large,  but  that  from  northern 
Europe  has  almost  ceased.  In  1884  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Germans  went  to  the  United  States,  while  in  recent  years  the 
total  immigration  has  been  less  than  fifty  thousand  annually. 
The  great  rush  of  the  past  decade  has  been  from  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Russia,  and  it  is  the  vast  numbers  of  these  people 
in  America  which  has  brought  about  the  movement  for  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  immigration.  The  average  number  of  immigrants  admitted 
annually  to  the  United  States  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
about  860,000.  From  this  number  must  be  deducted  those  who 
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leave.  For  five  years  past  the  average  number  of  departures 
annually  has  been  about  290,000,  leaying  a  net  annual  increase 
to  the  population  through  immigration  of  about  570,000.  A  larger 
percentage  of  desirables  leave  the  country  than  enter  it,  as  the 
return  to  their  native  land  implies,  as  a  rule,  thrift  and  enterprise. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  these  same  five  years  past  the 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  averaged  375,000 
annually,  while  immigration  has  averaged  320,000,  a  net  loss 
to  the  population  of  55,000  per  year.  These  figures  are  not  as 
favourable  even  as  they  might  be,  for  while  a  vast  majority  of 
the  emigrants  are  British  born,  144,000  out  of  the  320,000  immi¬ 
grants  were  aliens,  that  is  to  say,  the  alien  immigrant  is,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  displacing  the  British-born  citizen,  labourer 
or  artisan. 

In  the  past  tw’enty-five  years  the  value  of  the  products  of 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  has  nearly  trebled,  and  all 
other  industry  has  kept  pace  wdth  this  tremendous  growth.  This 
has  only  been  possible  through  the  immigration  of  millions  of 
labourers,  and  if  the  restrictions  on  entry  had  been  as  severe 
in  the  past  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  them,  no  such  develop¬ 
ment  would  have  been  recorded.  This  is  the  great  advantage 
which  has  accrued  from  the  inflowing  tide,  for  these  new-comers 
did  not  to  any  marked  degree  displace  the  native  bom ;  they 
were  needed  to  supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
labour.  On  the  other  hand,  a  heavy  bill  of  damages  has  been 
paid  by  the  nation  for  this  industrial  expansion.  The  cities  have 
been  filled  to  overflowing,  alien  communities  have  been  built 
up  within  the  walls,  the  public-school  system  has  lost  something 
of  its  original  value  to  the  native  born,  and  all  charitable,  reform, 
and  penal  institutions  have  found  their  principal  reasons  for 
existence  in  the  care  of  these  adopted  sons  and  daughters  and 
their  offspring. 

The  digestive  power  of  the  melting-pot  has  proved  to  be  mar¬ 
vellous  beyond  belief,  but  ominous  signs  of  indigestion  and 
distress  have  been  apparent  recently.  The  evils  of  this  large  immi¬ 
gration  are  felt  more  acutely  in  what  may  be  termed  the  middle 
and  lower  class  life  of  the  country.  There  are  few  indications 
of  any  effect  upon  the  government  or  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  conducted.  By  the  time  the  immigrant  or  the  descendant 
of  an  immigrant  becomes  so  educated  or  prosperous  as  to  take 
effective  place  in  the  life  of  the  community,  his  whole  character 
has  changed,  and  in  most  cases  he  has  become  as  representative 
an  American  as  may  be  desired.  The  only  exception  to  this  is 
in  the  larger  cities,  where  alien  colonies  have  a  direct  and  malign 
effect  upon  local  politics.  New  York  City  is  a  notable  example 
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ol  what  follows  the  ascendancy  of  an  un-American  element  at  the 
polls,  and  it  has  been  only  through  the  herculean  efforts  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  responsible  class  inspired  by  American  ideas, 
that  any  balance  of  powder  has  from  time  to  time  been  regained. 
There  is  now  a  very  strong  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  putting 
a  “house  full”  sign  on  the  gates  of  the  nation,  and  while  this 
will  not  come  to  pass,  there  is  no  question  that  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  Congress  renewed  effort  will  be  made  still  further  to  check 
the  inflow. 

Among  those  who  are  opposed  to  immigration  are  many 
alarmists,  who  are  apt  to  over-state  the  evils  and  under-estimate 
the  values  of  a  wisely  regulated  influx  of  aliens.  The  United 
States  has  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  growth ;  in  fact,  it  has 
been  estimated  that,  scientifically  tilled  and  industrially  developed, 
the  country  could  support  a  population  of  400,000,000,  or  four 
times  the  present  number.  The  growth  of  the  future  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  slower,  how^ever,  than  the  growth  of  the  past,  and  the 
great  problem  is  to  keep  alien  influences  well  in  hand,  that  they 
may  not  bring  disaster  to  the  original  scheme  of  things.  The 
present  tendency  of  legislation  appears  to  be  dictated  by  panic 
rather  than  by  common  sense  or  by  any  well-thought-out  plan. 
The  theoretically  perfect  control  of  immigration  is  much  the  same 
in  principle  as  that  exercised  over  community  water  supply.  To 
see  that  it  is  plentiful,  that  it  is  of  the  best  quality,  free  from 
possible  ix)llution  at  the  source,  and  that  it  is  properly  distributed, 
is  the  duty  of  a  popular  Government,  and  if  this  principle  is 
applied  to  immigration  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  strictest 
supervision  and  discrimination  in  putting  it  into  practice.  To 
secure  and  welcome  the  best,  to  reject  the  undesirable,  and  to 
distribute  new'-comers  throughout  the  country  so  that  the  supply 
of  labour  be  uniform  and  cities  are  kept  from  abnormal  growTh 
in  the  tenement  and  slum  districts,  is  the  logical  course  of  a  wise 
and  just  selfishness  on  the  part  of  any  nation  jealous  of  its 
jiolitical  and  social  integrity. 

To  apply  a  numerical  restriction  might  keep  away  those  who 
were  wanted.  To  say  that  a  man  must  know  how  to  read  does 
not  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  community,  for  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  the  most  dangerous  citizens  are,  almost  as  a  rule,  better 
educated  than  the  most  harmless.  The  agitator,  the  corruptionist, 
the  preacher  of  violence,  or  the  assassins  of  rulers,  in  monarchy 
or  republic,  have  been,  almost  without  exception,  men  cultivated 
beyond  their  fellow’s.  There  are  millions  of  sturdy,  honest,  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  in  the  world  to-day  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  yet  w'hose  labour  and  industry  would  be  welcome  in  the 
most  enlightened  lands,  and  whose  manner  of  life  w’ould  be  entirely 
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unobjectionable.  The  problem  is  not  an  easy  one  for  any  nation. 
Out  of  the  1,200,000  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  in  1913,  about  20,000  were  refected  on  arrival,  and  during 
that  year  nearly  4,000  were  deported  who  had  been  admitted, 
but  who  were  found  to  be  undesirable  after  a  short  residence  In 
the  country.  The  steamship  companies  are  compelled  to  carry 
back  those  rejected  without  further  charge.  In  consequence  of 
this  they  are  careful  not  to  embark  anyone  who  is  found  to  be 
inadmissible.  The  care  taken  at  American  ports  to  see  that  the 
immigrant  measures  up  to  standard  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
transportation  companies  were  in  error  in  these  20,000  cases,  and 
paid  the  penalty  in  every  case.  If  the  intending  immigrant  be 
proved  insane,  and  in  several  other  cases,  the  carriers  are  fined 
heavily,  in  addition  to  providing  the  rejected  passenger  with  a 
return  ticket.  At  times  the  arrivals  at  Ellis  Island,  New  York, 
are  as  many  as  20,000  in  a  single  week,  and  it  is  manifestly  not 
possible  to  give  each  case  the  proper  scrutiny,  so  many  enter 
who  would  be  barred  under  more  careful  administration  of  the 
law  .  This  branch  of  the  United  States  Government  work  is  made 
practically  self-supporting  by  the  imposition  of  a  head  tax  of 
sixteen  shillings  on  each  immigrant.  It  would  be  a  legitimate 
expenditure  of  money  raised  by  general  taxation  to  so  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  the  severity  of  the  application 
of  the  law,  even  to  a  considerable  financial  loss,  as  to  make  it 
practically  impossible  for  a  mentally,  physically  or  morally  un¬ 
desirable  to  enter  in.  This  would  be  a  far  more  intelligent  way 
to  reduce  the  number  than  to  fix  any  arbitrary  numerical  standard 
or  educational  test,  neither  of  which  have  aught  to  do  with  the 
possible  real  value  of  the  immigrant  to  the  nation  which  is 
admitting  him  to  membership. 

James  Davenport  Whblpley. 
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Every  Government  is  reluctant,  and  rightly  reluctant,  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  any  trade  carried  on  in  the  country  it  governs.  Nations 
are  founded  on  commerce,  and  look  to  commerce  for  their 
material  welfare.  When,  however,  the  trade  supplies  no  want, 
and  consists  in  the  conversion  of  what  is  useful  and  beautiful 
into  that  which  is  of  no  use  whatever,  and  of  a  beauty  which 
appeals  mainly  to  the  surviving  barbarism  in  mankind,  interfer¬ 
ence  may  become  not  merely  excusable  but  desirable. 

Every  Government  is  reluctant,  and  rightly  reluctant,  to 
interfere  with  any  source  of  employment  for  the  people  of  a 
country.  But  when  the  work  employs  infinitely  few  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  profits  involved ;  when,  moreover,  it  causes  stagnation 
and  loss  in  trades  which  give  more  employment,  interference 
may  be  of  economic  advantage  to  the  common  weal.  When  the 
usurping  trade  obtains  its  material  by  the  destruction  of  that 
which  is  not  only  of  great  use  and  beauty,  but  that  which  no 
Government  upon  earth  can  replace  or  create,  and  for  the  loss 
of  which  nothing  can  atone  to  the  world  at  large  ;  while  the 
trade  it  depresses  subsists  on  material  which  man’s  hands  and 
man’s  labour  can  produce  in  any  quantity,  then  Government 
interference  becomes  an  instant  and  pressing  duty.  If  a  step 
further  were  to  be  taken,  and  it  were  admitted  that  Government 
and  nation  are  founded,  not  on  trade  alone  but  also  on  righteous¬ 
ness,  then  even  the  temporary  toleration  of  a  business  existing 
for  no  other  practical  end  than  the  barter  of  life  for  money 
might  be  a  matter  of  surprise. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  British  Government  has  hastened 
to  interfere  with  the  trade  in  the  skins  and  feathers  of  wild 
birds,  which  has  its  commercial  centre  in  Houndsditch  and 
Mincing  Lane.  The  campaign  against  the  traffic  is  well-nigh 
fifty  years  old,  and  has  grown  in  vigour' coincidentally  with  the 
growth  of  the  business.  The  first  shot  may  be  said  to  have  been 
fired  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1869,  when 
Professor  Newton  took  occasion  to  protest  in  the  name  of  science 
and  humanity  against  the  slaughter  of  British  sea-birds  that 
their  wings  might  serve  for  the  trimming  of  women’s  hats.  The 
scene  has  become  historic.  One  of  the  early  exponents  of 
women’s  rights  rose  to  reply  to  this  slight  cast  upon  her  sex. 
The  woman  who  wore  the  white  wings  torn  from  the  bodies  of 
nesting  birds,  said  Newton,  bore  on  her  forehead  the  brand  of 
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Cain.  Women,  answered  Miss  Becker  passionately,  knew  nothing 
of  these  horrors  :  “No  woman  would  willingly  wear  the  feathers 
of  a  bird  that  was  destroyed  in  the  act  of  feeding  its  young.” 
For  the  past  thirty  years  women  have  gaily  worn  the  brand  of 
Cain  in  the  street,  the  theatre,  and  the  church  in  the  form  of 
the  “osprey”  plume  they  well  know  to  be  a  memorial  of 
slaughtered  parent-birds  and  starving  nestlings. 

The  extirpation  of  British  kittiwakes  was  saved  by  the  Sea- 
Birds  Preservation  Act.  The  traders  in  feathers  turned  their 
attention  to  lands  where,  laws  did  not  exist,  or  could  be  more 
easily  evaded.  The  Everglades  of  Florida,  the  plains  of  India, 
the  vast  hunting-grounds  existing  in  China  and  Burmah,  in  the 
West  Indies  and  New  Guinea,  in  the  jungles  of  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  and  the  unprotected  isles  of  the  Pacific,  have  fur¬ 
nished  “material”  which  the  Yorkshire  coast  could  in  any  case 
have  supplied  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  heron  and 
egret,  the  gulls  and  terns  of  other  lands,  and  the  fine-feathered 
avifauna  of  the  tropics  succeeded  to  the  fate  of  the  British 
kittiwake  of  the  ’sixties.  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  and  other 
naturalists  had  inveighed  against  the  barbarity  that  tore  the  wing 
from  the  living  bird  and  stained  with  blood  the  seas  of  the 
Cockney  holiday-maker.  When  the  shambles  were  removed  to 
Brazil  or  Java,  Papua  or  Laysan,  w'hile  the  market  remained  in 
London,  the  distance  seemed  great  enough  to  keep  the  butchery 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  This  w^as,  however,  not  wholly 
the  case.  In  1876,  Professor  Newdon  again  raised  his  voice,  this 
time  against  the  destruction,  which  by  that  time  had  become 
huge,  of  exotic  birds.  He  brought  to  light  in  the  columns  of 
The  Times  the  feather-sales  held  in  London,  and  dissected  one 
of  the  catalogues  w'hich  had  accidentally  come  into  his  hands. 

“Its  contents  are  such  as  to  horrify  me,  for  I  had  no  conception  of  the 
amount  of  destruction  to  which  exotic  birds  arc  condemned  by  fashion.” 

Next  came  the  rise  of  protest  in  America,  a  protest  which, 
based  on  first-hand  knowledge  of  w'hat  w’ent  on  within  America’s 
owm  borders,  has  since  risen  to  a  mighty  flood  and  cleaned  out 
the  Augean  stables  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Scott  communicated  to  The  Atih  (the  organ  of  the  American 
Ornithologists’  Union)  notes  of  the  slaughter  in  Florida  of  herons, 
egrets,  spoonbills,  ibises,  and  terns,  and  of  the  festering  heaps 
of  birds’  bodies  left  rotting  on  the  ground.  “I  do  not  know,”  he 
wrote,  “of  a  more  brutal  and  horrible  exhibition.”  The  Audubon 
Societies  sprang  up  in  answer  to  the  call  of  scientific  men,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  home  to  w^omen  in  England  the  scenes 
for  wdiich  they,  w'ho  wore  the  trophies  plucked  from  dead  and 
dying  birds,  w^ere  responsible.  “Those  w-ho,  not  ignorant  of 
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the  facts,”  wrote  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  “encourage  such  things 
for  fashion’s  sake  and  for  the  gratification  of  a  miserable  vanity, 
have  a  part  in  it,  and  are  perhaps  more  guilty  than  the  wretches 
who  are  paid  to  do  the  rough  work.”  And  presently  The  Times 
spoke  out  in  like  manner.  Quoting  Mr.  Hudson’s  description 
of  the  ravished  heronry  and  the  starving  young,  and  pointing 
out  that  it  is  in  almost  all  birds  the  nuptial  plumage  which  is 
brightest  and  consequently  most  in  demand,  the  question  was 
asked  :  “  How^  long  will  women  tolerate  a  fashion  which  involves 
such  wholesale,  wanton,  and  hideous  cruelty  as  this?”  (Times, 
October  17th,  1893). 

To  some  extent  women  responded  to  such  appeals.  The 
Society,  now  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  was 
founded  in  1899  by  ladies,  though  in  a  year  or  two  men  had  a 
leading  place  on  its  councils ;  and  thousands  of  women  have 
abstained  from  wearing  the  feathers  of  wild  birds,  and  by 
example  and  by  persuasion  have  done  their  utmost  to  save  the 
character  of  their  sex  for  humanity  and  refinement.  The  Duchess 
of  Portland,  Lady  Mount-Temple,  and  the  late  (Elizabeth) 
Duchess  of  Wellington  were  among  the  first  of  these,  and  it  is 
within  the  recollection  of  everyone  that  Queen  Alexandra  gave 
her  name  to  the  crusade  in  1906. 

The  destruction,  however,  went  on  apace,  and  still  goes  on. 
No  bird,  however  useful,  however  beautiful,  however  rare,  but 
is  threatened  by  the  hunters  of  this  trade  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Heron  and  egret,  crane,  marabou  and  adjutant  storks, 
flamingo  and  ibis,  gull,  tern,  and  grebe,  albatross  and  bustard 
and  pelican,  bird-of -paradise,  crowned  pigeon,  kingfisher,  oriole, 
tanager,  toucan,  trogon,  cock-of-the-rock,  humming-bird,  parrot 
and  macaw,  peacock;  Impeyan,  Argus,  Japanese,  Numidian, 
and  golden  pheasants  :  the  skins  and  feathers  of  all  these  and 
many  more  have  appeared  in  their  hundreds,  their  thousands, 
and  their  tens  of  thousands,  in  crates,  bundles,  and  packages  in 
the  dock  warehouses  in  Cutler  Street.  A  few  figures  may  be 
quoted  from  single  sales ;  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  sales 
are  held  six  times  a  year  in  London,  and  that  the  catalogue  of 
each  broker  occupies  many  pages  : — 

12,400  oz.  of  Osprey  feathers  (representing  about  75,000  birds)  Dec.,  1912 

12.850  oz.  of  “Osprey”  feathers  (representing  about  77,000 


birds) . June,  191.a 

7,.')95  Bird-of-Paradise  skins  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  May,  1911 

10,700  Crowned  Pigeons  . Feb.,  1908 

5,140  Crowned  Pigeons  . Feb.,  191.3 

6,3.38  Crowned  Pigeons  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  June,  1913 

24,800  Humming-birds  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Feb.,  1911 

18,000  Sooty  Terns  ...  ...  ...  . Feb.,  1908 
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6.321  White  Terns  (Oygia) . 

162,760  Smyrnian  Kingfishers 

1,233  Emu  skins  .  .... 

16,211  White  Crane  wing  quills 

19,126  Osprey  wing  quills  . 

10,800  Bustard  quills  . 

8.321  Condor  quills . 

40,000  Condor  quills  (one  firm  only) 

1,203  Greater  Bird-of-Paradise  skins 


Feb.,  1913 
June,  1913 
Feb.,  1913 

M  n 

f9  a 

99  99 

99  99 

June,  1913 
Oct.,  1913 


There  is  no  need  to  labour  this  point.  The  appalling  character 
of  the  destruction  is  an  incontestable  fact.  Travellers  and 
ornithologists  bear  witness  to  it,  and  have  borne  such  witness 
for  many  years ;  and  the  attestation  comes  with  still  more  force 
from  the  catalogues  of  the  feather-sales  in  London.  Reports  on 
the  quantities  offered  and  sold  are  no  longer  published  in  the 
Public  Ledger,  as  they  were  before  the  House  of  Lords  inquiry 
in  1908,  but  a  trade  cannot  do  business  wholly  in  the  dark,  nor 
can  it  entirely  explain  away  its  own  figures  and  prove  that  birds 
“moult”  their  skins  and  heads,  whatever  may  be  said  about 
breeding  plumage. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds, 
societies  to  do  battle  with  this  traffic  and  to  protect  the  birds 
have  been  founded  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  in  India,  Australia,  and  various  British 
Colonies.  The  subject  has  been  brought  forward  at  public 
meetings,  at  national  congresses,  in  the  public  Press  continually 
and  with  vigorous  comment.  At  the  International  Ornithological 
Congress  held  at  Berlin  in  1910,  a  resolution  was  passed  affirming 
the  necessity  for  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  plumage  into 
all  European  countries. 

The  earlier  protests  against  the  trade  were  based  on  sheer 
horror  at  the  destruction  of  life  and  at  the  cruelty  with  which  it 
was  aocomplished.  Later  on,  the  startling  fact  came  to  be 
realised  that  not  bird-life  alone,  but  human  life  was  suffering. 
An  outcry  arose  in  British  India  that  insectivorous  birds  required 
to  protect  rice  and  cotton  crops  from  myriads  of  insects  were 
being  killed  to  decorate  the  heads  of  European  women.  The 
state  of  things  was  causing,  commented  the  Madras  Mail  (March 
27th,  1900),  “a  deplorable  sacrifice  of  human  food  and  the  material 
for  human  raiment,  besides  inflicting  penury  on  the  individual 
and  great  loss  on  the  State.” 

A  similar  cry  came  from  the  southern  States  of  America— 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  Carolina,  where  the  farmers  experienced 
the  loss  of  their  bird-allies  in  destroying  insect  plagues.  To  the 
herons  they  looked  for  help  in  the  great  insect  invasions ;  these 
birds  had  been  known  to  destroy  in  a  day  a  swarm  of  army- 
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worms  that  in  forty-eight  hours  would  have  devoured  all  the 
grain  in  an  eighty-acre  field.  “Twenty-five  years  ago,”  writes 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rice,  Field-Agent  Audubon  Association  for  Carolina, 

“  there  were  millions  of  herons  in  Carolina ;  they  have  been  reduced 
to  something  like  a  thousand,  and  these  every  year  have  to  be 
defended  from  the  agents  of  the  plume  trade  ”  (Bird  Notes  and 
News,  1912).  In  Egypt  the  heron,  with  other  “plume”  birds 
such  as  bee-eater  and  oriole,  have  been  protected  (edict  of  1913) 
as  birds  useful  to  agriculture,  and  the  utility  of  the  little  cattle- 
egret  can  hardly  be  unknown  even  to  tourists  in  that  country. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  other  authorities  have  pointed  out  again 
and  again  that  the  great  majority  of  birds  wanted  for  their 
feathers  are  insectivorous ;  and  their  work  extends  from  the 
protection  of  man’s  crops  to  the  protection  of  man  himself  and  of 
his  cattle,  through  the  war  they  wage  against  flies,  ticks,  and 
other  creatures  which  carry  disease  germs.  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
and  Professor  Schillings  alike  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this 
in  Africa.  It  is  indeed  an  elementary  fact  that  birds  are  the 
great  insect-eaters,  the  appointed  safeguard  and  insurance  against 
the  more  than  ten  plagues  which  must,  if  not  held  in  check, 
inevitably  overtake  man,  his  beasts,  and  his  food-crops.  There¬ 
fore  the  men  who  go  forward  into  a  new  country,  among  forest 
and  swamp,  to  deal  out  death  to  the  birds  are  preparing  death 
also  for  the  men  that  come  after.  The  caterpillar,  the  fly,  the 
mosquito,  the  tick,  will  await  them,  their  cattle,  and  the  fruit 
of  their  labour. 

Inquiry  followed  slowly  on  the  heels  of  a  campaign  of  destruc¬ 
tion  so  rapid  and  so  amazing  that  it  appeared  at  first  to  paralyse 
rulers  and  governors.  Presently  India  awoke.  The  natives  of 
that  country  are  naturally  averse  to  the  taking  of  animal  life, 
and  the  plume-agent’s  work  was  done  by  the  unclassed  and 
vagrant.  The  egrets  of  the  paddy-fields,  the  wild  pheasants  of 
the  Himalayas,  the  wild  peacocks  which  Mr.  W.  Caine  noted  in 
his  time  as  the  glory  of  the  Indian  villages,  were  alike  being 
swept  off  into  the  feather- warehouses  of  Europe.  India  was 
blessed  with  a  strong  Government,  able  to  obtain  and  sift 
evidence ;  and  in  1902  the  exportation  of  the  skins  and  plumage 
of  all  wild  birds  was  totally  prohibited  from  that  country.  The 
trade  have  never  ceased  to  gird  at  the  law,  'to  seek  to  have  it 
altered,  to  evade  it  by  smuggling  :  sure  proof  of  its  effectiveness. 
This  admirable  precedent  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  laws, 
more  or  less  drastic,  in  British  New  Guinea,  Guiana,  Egypt, 
Australia.  In  1911,  Australia  forbade  not  only  the  exportation 
of  the  skins  and  feathers  of  such  native  birds  as  are  “  wanted  ” 
(heron,  rhea,  kingfisher,  crowned  pigeon,  bird-of-paradise,  &c.), 
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but  also  the  importation  of  raw  or  manufactured  plumage  of  such 
birds.  Australia,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  now  British  JMew 
Guinea  under  her  aigis. 

The  Audubon  Societies  of  the  United  iStates  meantime  carried 
on  the  work  zealously  by  the  appointment  of  wardens  to  guard 
the  colonies  that  were  still  left  of  herons,  grebes,  terns,  and 
other  species,  and  by  enacting  State  laws  to  protect  the  birds. 
As  this  was  not  enough,  various  States  proceeded  to  prohibit 
the  importation  and  sale  of  the  plumage  of  American  birds,  no 
matter  where  that  plumage  might  have  been  obtained.  When 
even  this  did  not  suffice  to  close  all  doors,  the  Americans,  being 
an  eminently  practical  people,  cut  straight  through  the  knot. 
In  1913  the  Federal  Government  prohibited  for  good  and  all  the 
importation  of  the  plumage  of  wild  birds  throughout  the  United 
States,  save  for  scientific  purposes. 

Great  Britain,  further  removed  from  the  scenes  of  destruction 
and  more  fearful  of  decisive  movements,  has  faltered  for  some 
years  over  the  last  battle  in  the  campaign.  It  has  become  clear, 
however,  that  laws  for  the  prohibition  of  export  from  other  lands 
are  not  and  cannot  be  enough ;  that  Great  Britain,  in  ignoring 
this  fact,  is  playing  false  with  Greater  Britan,  providing  the 
market  for  stolen  goods.  Where  law  s  exist  they  are  evaded ;  for 
there  is  the  lucrative  open  mart  in  London.  Even  officialdom 
itself  is  not  invariably  above  suspicion  where  infringement  is  at 
once  so  easy  and  so  paying  a  thing.  Smuggling  is  not  so  very 
difficult  where  the  port  of  entry  remains  open,  and  forbidden 
feathers  can  be  sent  by  devious  routes  or  shipped  as  “cowhair,” 
“slippers,”  “yellow  cloth,”  and  what  not.  Over  and  beyond  this 
there  remains  the  question  of  enormous  tracts  of  country  where 
no  laws  can  possibly  be  enforced  even  if  they  exist,  where 
men’s  actions  are  not  watched  nor  his  steps  followed ;  and  South 
America  has  accordingly  become  one  of  the  principal  fields  for 
the  plume-hunter’s  activity.  In  1908  a  Bill  to  prohibit  importa¬ 
tion  into  Great  Britain  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  after 
investigation  hy  a  Select  Committee  and  the  hearing  of  evidence 
from  naturalists,  from  Government  officials,  and  from  the  trade. 
Since  that  time  private  members  have  been  left  to  do  battle  with 
what  is  pre-eminently  a  national  disgrace ;  and ,  thanks  to 
Parliamentary  rules,  the  trade  have  been  able  to  prevent  any 
measure  from  being  voted  upon  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Government  mill  has,  however,  being  grinding  slowly  in 
the  background.  A  Colonial  Office  Committee  was  appointed  to 
receive  and  examine  evidence  in  1911 ;  a  Cabinet  Committee  sat 
in  1913.  In  July,  1913,  Mr.  Hobhouse  introduced  the  Govern- 
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ment  Bill  prohibiting  importation  of  the  skins  and  feathers  of 
all  wild  birds. 

It  is  time  now  to  turn  to  the  other  side,  and  see  what  the 
feather-traders  have  to  say,  and  have  said,  in  reply  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  laid  against  them  by  men  and  by  nations. 

In  the  early  days  they  made  little  reply.  Some  vague  stories 
were  floated  as  to  egret  “farms,”  which  were  never  located,  and 
as  to  the  picking  up  of  feathers  on  the  walls  of  China  and  else¬ 
where.  These  stories  vanished  into  thin  air  when  evidence  was 
asked  for.  Then  came  the  long  run  of  the  “artificial”  osprey, 

“  osprey  ”  being  the  accepted  name  for  the  nuptial  plume  of 
heron  and  egret.  This  was  probably  the  most  astounding  lie  by 
which  any  trade  was  ever  bolstered  up.  Thousands  of  women 
were  induced  to  buy  the  thing  their  little  souls  craved  while  their 
consciences  disapproved  by  the  tale  told  in  shops  all  over  the 
kingdom  that  the  feathers  were  “not  real,”  but  were  made  of 
quills  and  ivorine  and  “secret  substances”;  and  the  same  tale 
was  boldly  (though  anonymously)  repeated  in  newspaper  columns 
by  correspondents  who  never  answered  the  request  for  names 
and  sites  of  factories,  or  for  a  specimen  that  would  pass  the 
tests  of  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  also  claimed  that  bird-of-paradise  plumes  and  entire  gonra 
pigeons  were  successfully  reproduced  from  poultry  feathers  The 
assertion,  iterated  and  reiterated,  served  the  purpose  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  trade  rested,  as  traffickers  in  life  and  beauty  have 
always  done,  on  the  assumption  that  the  outcry  was  merely 
“sentimental,”  and  could  be  kept  under  by  a  quieting  use  of  false¬ 
hood  and  constant  application  of  the  term  “sentimentalists.” 
Even  when  Queen  Alexandra  gave  her  name  to  the  movement 
in  1906,  they  feigned  loyal  acquiescence,  in  the  firm  belief  that 
this  was  but  another  outbreak  of  feminine  sentiment  which  could 
be  easily  led  back  by  that  goddess  who  is  above  all  earthly  queens, 
“Dame  Fashion.”  The  Drapers’  Record  then  observed  (February 
24th,  1906)  :  — 

“The  humane  instincts  of  Queen  Alexandra  have  frequently  found  practical 
expression,  and  another  testimony  to  her  hatred  of  cruelty  has  just  been 
made  public.  A  few  days  ago  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  as  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  presented  to  Her  Majesty  a 
memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  wearing  of  ospi'eys  and  aigrettes.  On 
Wednesday,  at  tire  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  reply  was  read.  .  .  . 
This  letter  ought  to  be  a  powerful  help  to  the  Society  in  its  good  work, 
especially  as  regards  the  wearing  of  ospreys.  .  .  .  We  may  hope  for  some 
practical  results.” 


The  tune  has  now  changed,  and  the  plumage  controversy 
provides  us”  (Drapers’  Record,  November  Ist,  1913) 
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“with  a  remarkable  example  of  the  power  of  persistence,  even  when 
exercised  in  a  cause  inspired  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  pursued  with 
an  unscrupulous  disregard  of  everything  urged  on  the  other  side.  The 
campaign  is  made  up  of  false  sentiment  and  the  constant  repetition  of 
absurd  parrot  cries.” 

In  1908,  when  the  searchlight  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
turned  on  trade  statements,  “practical  results”  threatened  to 
become  serious.  The  artificial  osprey  had  to  be  discarded  and 
the  “moulted ”  plume  w^as  worked  for  all  it  was  worth. ^  Plumage 
of  other  kinds  was  for  the  time  entirely  disregarded ;  the  new 
tale  would  not  suit  it.  The  world  was  informed  that  the  “osprey  ” 
feathers  w'ere  indeed  quite  genuine,  but  were  picked  up  over 
miles  of  swamp  after  the  birds  had  moulted  these  nuptial  plumes. 
Pictures  were  drawn  of  plains  in  India  and  Nigeria  white  with 
cast  feathers,  to  be  had  for  the  gathering ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  scene  was  confined  to  South  America  and  to  the  hinterlands 
of  Venezuela. "  The  inherent  improbability  of  hunters,  who  are 
paid  to  obtain  valuable  plumes,  preferring  to  search  on  the 
ground  painfully  for  dead  and  abraded  feathers  dropped  one  by 
one,  in  place  of  getting  the  whole  plume  in  finest  condition  by 
shooting  dowm  a  rookery,  was  treated  as  nothing.  A  gentleman 
whom  the  trade  still  cites  as  “a  distinguished  naturalist”  also 
described  how  some  of  the  best  of  the  feathers  w-ere  found  woven 
into  the  nests  of  the  birds  and  were  taken  thence  when  incuba¬ 
tion  was  over.  This  confused  reminiscence  of  the  eider-duck  was 
a  little  unlucky,  since  no  heron  is  knowm  to  weave  feathers  into 
its  nest,  and  it  was  subsequently  withdrawn  from  the  eminent 
naturalist’s  statement.  The  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Downham, 
“throughout  countless  miles  of  w^ell-nigh  trackless  country  in  the 
South  American  continent  the  birds  .  .  .  are  protected  by  law 
and  custom,”  likewise  lacks  any  vestige  of  confirmation.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Leonard  Dalton,  in  his  recent  work  on  Venezuela 
(1912),  alludes  to  the  business  only  as  “one  of  the  disgraces  of 
Venezuela.”  Recent  writers  for  the  trade  continue  to  say  that 
they  “hear  ”  or  “learn  ”  or  “are  told  ”  that  70  or  80 — or  whatever 
it  may  be — per  cent,  of  the  feathers  are  moulted  feathers ;  but 
this  unsupported  hearsay  is  simply  incredible,  and  is  not  made 
less  so  by  the  confessions  of  Mr.  Dunstall  and  Mr.  Downham 
before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  that  fallen  feathers  are 
“brittle  and  obviously  perished,”  whereas  “those  obtained  by 
shooting  the  bird  are  naturally  much  better  than  those  picked 
off  the  ground.” 

We  now  come  to  the  latest  phase  of  the  trade  defence.  What 

(1)  Imitation  ospreys,  made  largely  of  bristles,  are  to-day  (1914)  common 
enough,  but  the  trade  cry  now  is  that  they  must  have  the  real  egret  plume 
imported. 
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has  been  said  refers  mainly  to  the  past,  and  the  trade  very 
strongly  object  to  any  look  backward.  They  do  not  want,  they 
say,  to  hear  what  went  on  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  or  Queen 
Victoria.  Probably  not.  The  past  is,  however,  recounted  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  since  the  nation  is  now  in  the  position 
of  judge,  and  requires  to  know  the  history  of  the  business  whose 
fate  they  are  to  decide.  Change  of  tactics  does  not  imply  change 
of  purpose,  nor  can  the  experience  of  thirty  years  be  cast  aside 
because  tardy  talk  about  reform  is  extracted  by  a  Government 
measure  to  reform  altogether. 

The  argument  of  the  trade  now  is,  in  the  first  place,  that 
England  will,  by  banning  the  plumage  business,  lose  a  portion 
of  her  commerce  “without  saving  a  single  bird”;  and  its  sug¬ 
gestion  is  for  a  “compromise”  that  will,  at  all  events,  save  its 
own  skin.  The  first  contention  may  be  easily  dismissed.  If  such 
action  on  the  part  of  England  would  not  affect  trade  and  trade 
profits,  the  trade  would  not  furiously  oppose  it,  since  it  is  at 
present  essentially  a  foreign  business,  carried  on  by  foreign  firms, 
using  London  simply  as  a  mart.  One  consequence  of  this  is 
that  the  amount  of  labour  afforded  to  English  workpeople  is 
negligible,  specially  when  set  against  that  which  is  given  by  the 
making  of  other  “trimmings.”  The  important  ostrich-feather 
trade  with  British  Colonies  will  still  furnish  London  feather- 
workers  with  employment  and  London  shops  with  attractive 
wares;  and  the  Ostrich  Farmers’  Association  of  South  Africa, 
representing  some  1,700  farmers  and  breeders,  is  wholly  and 
solidly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hobhouse’s  Bill.  Its  hon.  secretary 
writes  to  the  Boyal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  December 
18th,  1913 

“  My  Association  has  from  time  to  time  taken  the  feeling  of  its  members 
on  the  question  of  the  Bill  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  British  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  on  each  occasion  the  members,  as  well  as  those 
farmers  who  are  not  active  members  of  the  Association,  have  expressed  their 
entire  sympathy  with  and  approval  of  the  Bill.  .  .  . 

“I  am  emphatically  to  state  that  the  ostrich  farmers  of  South  Africa 
dissociate  themselves  from  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Downham  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  trade,  and  you  have  my  assurance  that  they  have  not  the 
least  support  in  whatever  steps  they  may  take  from  a  single  ostrich  farmer 
in  South  Africa.” 

Moreover,  the  Continent  shows  no  anxiety  to  welcome  a  trade 
on  which  the  world  looks  askance,  and  appears  to  be  only  waiting 
for  Great  Britain’s  lead  in  ostracising  the  whole  traffic.  Even 
were  this  not  so,  to  say  that  no  wild  birds  will  be  saved  when 
tens  of  thousands  of  Englishwomen  cease  from  wearing  this 
plumage  is  a  patent  absurdity. 

The  argument  for  compromise  is  more  ingenuous,  but  even 
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more  fallacious.  The  proposal  is  this  :  on  the  one  side,  all  action 
against  the  trade  is  to  be  stayed,  all  Parliamentary  effort  aban¬ 
doned,  all  adverse  criticism  hushed.  On  the  other  side,  the 
“Committee  for  the  Economic  Preservation  of  Birds,”  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  reports  of  impartial  naturalists,  gravely  propose 
to  investigate  for  themselves  the  status  of  the  birds  they  want, 
and  to  decide  which  are  in  danger  of  extermination  ;  and  propose 
also  to  make,  or  at  least  talk  about,  experiments  in  “reservations  ” 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  millions  of  wild  birds  whose 
skins  the  trade  must  have  or  perish. 

With  regard  to  the  ornithological  inquiry,  there  is  some 
possibility  that  the  naturalist  and  the  public  might  receive  the 
trade  reports  with  at  least  as  much  doubt  as  the  trade  themselves 
throw  on  the  long  tale  of  evidence  from  accredited  ornithologists. 
It  may  be  in  the  memory  of  some  readers  that  when  the  story  of 
the  moulted  egret-plumes  of  Venezuela  was  floated,  his  Majesty’s 
Minister  at  Caracas  was  applied  to  for  information.  This  is  the 
version  published  in  The  Timeft  (January  3rd,  191  It  by  Mr. 
Downham  : — 

“  We  have  it  upon  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the  British  Minister 
to  Venezuela  that  landowners  permit  no  other  collection  than  that  of  moulted 
feathers  until  the  young  are  fledged.” 

What  the  British  Minister  did  say  (January  1-llh,  1909)  is 
this  :  — 

“I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  egret  plumes 
-  exported  to  Europe  are  obtained  by  the  slaughter  of  the  birds  during  or 
about  the  breeding  season,  and  that  no  effective  regulations  exist,  or,  indeed, 
owing  to  local  conditions,  can  exist,  for  the  control  of  this  slaughter.” 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  proposal,  rosy  pictures 
are  painted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  of  the  acclimatisation 
of  birds  w'hich  have  never  yet  bred  outside  their  own  habitat,  and 
the  domestication  of  species  the  most  impossible  to  domesticate. 
Such  pictures,  no  doubt,  have  an  interest  all  their  own.  There 
has  been  nothing  to  prevent  the  trade  from  carrying  on  sucli 
pleasant  experiments  during  all  the  years  that  they  have  carried 
on  the  decimation  of  wild  birds — of  providing  themselves  in  the 
past,  as  they  hint  at  doing  in  the  indefinite  future,  with  such 
little  items  as  20,000  pairs  of  terns’  wings,  160,000  kingfisher 
skins,  and  the  nuptial  plumage  of  70,000  egrets  per  annum.  The 
latter  are  to  be  “picked  up”  ;  so,  too,  are  the  plumes  of  thousands 
of  paradise  birds.  Why  not  ?  Some  of  these  birds  are  still  alive  in 
Tobago,  where  they  were  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  moulted 
feather  has  been  found  and  pronounced  a  saleable  article  !  The 
counting  of  unhatched  chickens  is  nothing  to  the  counting  of 
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feathers  even  before  an  egg  is  laid.  The  important  point  is  that 
meanwhile  the  trade  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
the  sacking  of  nature’s  breeding-grounds. 

It  is  well  to  keep  the  matter  of  numbers  in  mind.  The  trade 
have  long  argued  that  they  do  not  want,  and  do  not  destroy,  rare 
birds,  because  no  bird  is  the  slightest  use  to  them  if  it  cannot 
be  had  in  vast  numbers.  Yet  they  talk  of  relying  on  “farmed” 
birds  of  species  never  yet  farmed  and  not  represented  by  a  single 
individual  bred  on  the  lines  they  sketch.  But  while  the  millions 
in  these  reserves  en  Espagne  are  being  bred,  the  world’s  stores 
are  still  to  be  looted  ! 

They  do  not  destroy  rare  birds,  we  are  told.  Yet  the  rarest 
species  of  birds-of-paradise,  the  golden  bow’er-bird,  the  Novse- 
guinese,  the  Prince  Kudolph,  Helen’s  six-wired,  appear  in  the 
dock  warehouses,  together  with  species  like  the  lyre-bird,  the 
quetzal,  and  the  scarlet  ibis. 

They  are  ready  to  agree,  they  assert,  and  to  get  the  dealers 
of  Europe  to  agree,  not  to  use  birds  that  are  on  the  brink  of 
extermination.  Yet  they  have  said  that  they  cannot  control 
destruction  because  it  is  not  they  w’ho  destroy,  it  is  advancing 
civilisation  ;  that  they  cannot  control  smuggling,  because  that  is 
the  result  of  “silly”  laws  (the  adjective  is  Mr.  Bensusan’s)  like 
that  of  India.  They  have  said  they  did  not  exterminate  the  egrets 
of  Florida,  because  “there  never  were  many  egrets  in  Florida” 
(Mr.  Dunstall),  and  “they  w'ere  not  exterminated,  they  migrated  ” 
(Mr.  Downham).  Besides,  after  all,  what  a  fuss  about  a  few' 
birds  in  Florida  ;  the  trade  has  heard  quite  enough  about  Florida  ; 
there  are  egrets  in  Spain  (Mr.  Downham).  What  matter  about 
birds-of-paradise  in  Papua?  There  are  several  in  Tobago.  A 
bird  is  not,  in  the  understanding  of  the  trade,  exterminated  unless 
it  is  sw'ept  entirely  off  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  trade,  it  is  said, 
has  not  really  exterminated  one  bird  in  the  thirty  years  of  its 
activity  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  so  very  destructive  (Mr.  Bensusan). 

These  are  the  actual  arguments  brought  forward,  and  they 
show’,  were  demonstration  needed,  the  hopelessness  of  looking  for 
one  glimmer  of  comprehension  by  the  trader  of  any  point  of 
view  but  his  own — the  point  of  view  of  £  s.  d.  And  these  are 
the  men  who  offer  to  be  answerable  for  the  bird-life  of  the  world, 
and  to  control,  through  trade  rings  and  through  savages  and  half-, 
castes  who  do  their  work,  the  fate  of  the  most  exquisite  living 
jewels  of  all  the  magnificent  creation  of  God  !  They  are  to 
succeed  where  Governments  have  failed ;  they  are  to  kill  or  to 
spare  who  reap  their  profits  only  in  killing ! 

The  feather-merchant  is  not  an  ornithologist.  No  one  has  ever 
accused  him  of  knowing  the  real  value  of  the  goods  he  handles. 
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To  him  they  are,  and  must  be,  so  much  hard  cash,  and  nothing 
more.  His  knowledge  of  the  simplest  facts  of  natural  history 
is  of  the  most  meagre  description.  It  would  be  folly  to  expect 
him  to  be  able  to  grasp  what  is  implied  by  the  thought  of  totally 
annihilating  a  species  in  the  space  of  thirty  years ;  folly  to  expect 
him  to  protest  with  the  naturalist  against  the  beggaring  of  the 
w'orld  of  nature  for  commercial  profit.  To  him  a  Prince  Eudolph 
bird-of-paradise  is  “blue,  dull,”  a  golden  bower-bird  is  merely  a 
“lot  ”  with  “orange  plumes.”  He  has  informed  the  world  that  the 
heron  feathers  its  nest ;  that  its  nuptial  plumes  grow  on  its  breast ; 
that  they  grow  only  on  the  male  bird.  A  plume-shop  catalogue 
issued  in  the  autumn  of  1913  had  this  remarkable  statement 
appended  to  the  picture  of  an  egret  (“osprey”)  plume  : — 

“  The  osprey  or  fishing  hawk  builds  a  nest  of  sticks,  lined  with  moss,  on 
some  rocky  pinnacle  difiBcult  of  access,  in  the  vicinity  of  some  ample  and 
convenient  fishing  station.” 

To  say  that  such  assertions  as  these  do  not  imply  gross  ignor¬ 
ance  is  to  say  that  they  are  deliberate  lies.  In  either  case,  what 
are  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  concerned  for  examining 
into  the  status  of  species,  or  for  having  one  day  longer  of  power 
over  the  world’s  bird-life?  What,  in  the  light  of  the  past,  is 
the  heed  they  would  probably  pay  to  the  remonstrances  of  bond 
fide  naturalists?  Ornithologists  will  echo  the  words  with  which 
Senator  McLean  placed  the  matter  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : — 

“  For  thirty  years  this  shameful  and  cruel  traffic  has  perpetuated  itself 
by  fraud  and  subterfuge  and  crime  in  the  guise  of  compromise,  always  asking 
for  more  time,  always  keeping  its  neck  out  of  the  halter  by  playing  the 
greed  and  caprice  of  one  nation  against  the  caprice  and  greed  of  other  nations, 
always  protesting  its  innocence  and  always  found  guilty  when  tried.  It 
always  asks  for  more  time — it  has  already  had  too  much  time." 

The  trade  just  now  is  presenting  two  faces  to  the  world.  One 
is  the  bland  countenance  which  has  of  late  looked  out  through 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  name  of  “Economic  Preserva¬ 
tion.”  Compromise — changed  conditions — past  all  done  with — 
save  the  birds — save  the  profits — all  join  hands — reserves  by  and 
by — no  fuss — honourable  trade — the  trade’s  your  friend — faddists 
— abuse — all  nonsense — big  business — mustn’t  lose  business — trust 
the  trade — happy  all  round.  The  other  face  is  seen  occasionally 
in  the  trade  papers,  and  scowls  with  almost  comic  fury  in 
anonymous  documents  circulated  through  the  post.  The  feather- 
trade  is  great  in  anonymous  epistles.  One  of  these  has  been 
sent  out  lately,  unsigned  and  undated,  by  one  of  the  firms  of 
feather-brokers.  A  few  sentences  may  be  quoted ;  they  bear 
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somewhat  hardly  on  the  ladies  who  have  for  so  long  a  period 
been  the  support  of  the  trade  :  — 

“My  contention  is,  firstly,  that  all  birds,  beasts  and  fishes  were  intended 
for  the  use  of  man  and  his  womenkind.  .  .  .  That  all  the  silly  twaddle 
about  extermination  is  based  on  the  foulest  of  lies.  .  .  .  This  agitation  has 
been  engineered  in  a  clever  and  utterly  unscrupulous  manner.  Members  of 
Parliament  and  the  public  have  been  gulled  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  and  the 
Press  got  at.  It  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  paper  without  some  offensive 
remark  in  the  fashion  columns,  written,  I  believe,  almost  entirely  by  women, 
who  in  this  matter  are  weak,  sentimental,  and  eminently  untruthful.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  four  columns  of  contention  on  behalf  of 
the  trade,  published  by  one  organ  of  this  Press,  Mr.  Bensusan 
writes  (Standard,  December  30th,  1913)  : — 

“Those  who  pretend  they  have  the  interests  of  the  birds  at  heart  .  .  . 
have  relied  very  largely  hitherto  upon  a  weapon  that  came  into  use  in 
Bible  times,  and  was  handled  with  the  greatest  possible  effect  by  Samson.” 

It  is  indeed  more  than  probable  that  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass, 
wielded  in  past  and  present  by  such  men  as  Newton,  Lilford, 
Bowdler  Sharpe,  Howard  Saunders,  Sir  William  Flower,  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  H.  E.  Dresser,  W.  H.  Hudson,  Lord  Avebury, 
W.  E.  Lecky,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Bishop 
Welldon,  Canon  Rawnsley,  Sydney  Buxton,  Lord  Cromer,  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  Lord  Curzon  (to  name  only  a  few,  and  only 
British  names),  may  be  as  effectual  in  disposing  of  the  plume- 
trade  as  was  of  old  the  jaw-bone  of  the  ass  with  which  Samson 
destroyed  the  Philistines.  L.  Gardiner. 
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i)R,  Angelo  Crespi,  in  an  article  entitled  “Two  Years  of  Italian 
Imperialism,”  published  in  the  January  number  of  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  has  attempted  to  refute  the  statements  contained 
in  a  previous  article  of  mine  entitled  “Italy  a  Year  after  the  Libyan 
War,”  in  the  November  issue  of  this  same  periodical.  He  pro¬ 
fesses  to  give  a  “completer  account”  of  recent  events  in  Italy 
than  mine,  and  to  correct  those  of  some  unnamed  British  writers, 
whom  he  taxes  with  naive  ingenuousness  and  snobbishness. 
Signor  Crespi  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  express  any  opinions  which 
he  pleases,  but  when  he  comes  down  to  such  prosaic  matters  as 
facts  his  statements  call  for  considerable  correction.  His  whole 
article  is,  indeed,  a  venomous  attack  against  his  country  and  his 
countrymen,  written  in  a  spirit  surpassing  in  bitterness  the  most 
violent  diatribes  of  the  pro-Boers  in  England  during  the  South 
African  campaign,  but  hitherto  fortunately  almost  unknown 
in  Italy.  His  first  charge  is  that  “the  Libyan  war  was 
essentially  a  Press-organised  war,  the  work  of  literati,  {esthetes, 
and  self-styled  intellectuals  of  all  sorts  exploited  by  the 
military  and  naval  classes  and  the  industries  dependent  thereon.” 
Now  there  are  few  countries  where  the  Press  has  less  direct 
influence  on  public  opinion  than  Italy,  and  evidently  Signor 
Crespi  was  not  in  his  country  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1911 ;  otherwise  he  would  have  realised  how  all  classes  of  the 
population,  in  Piedmont  as  in  Sicily,  in  the  towns  as  in  the 
country,  then  felt  with  regard  to  the  Libyan  question.  The 
general  settling  up  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  problem,  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  incident  of  Agadir,  brought  the  future  of  Tjibya 
to  an  acute  stage,  and  everyone  realised  the  necessity  for  imme¬ 
diate  action  by  Italy  if  her  position  as  a  nation  were  not  to  be 
hopelessly  compromised.  That  the  military  element  did  not 
encourage  the  war  policy  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  until  September 
20th  no  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  made. 

Signor  Crespi’s  next  point  is  that,  whereas  Libya  had  been 
described  as  a  paradise  before  the  war,  it  is  in  reality  a  barren 
waste.  In  supjwrt  of  this  view  he  quotes  Professor  Ghislieri,  the 
Prince  of  Teano,  and  Professor  Salvemini’s  paper  L'lJnita.  Now, 
Professor  Ghislieri’s  blind  partisanship  is  such  that  his  geo¬ 
graphical  account  of  Libya  merely  raises  a  smile  among  real 
scientists.  The  Prince  of  Teano  is  here  described  as  “a  Conserva¬ 
tive  M.P.,”  whereas  at  the  present  moment  he  is  not  a  member 
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of  Parliament  and  has  never  been  a  Conservative  in  politics ;  he 
was  beaten  at  the  last  elections,  in  which  he  stood  as  a  Kadical 
and  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  demagogic-masonic,  anti-clerical 
blocco  which  had  dominated  municipal  affairs  in  the  capital  for 
some  years,  and  eventually  of  the  Socialists  as  well.  No  one 
contests  his  vast  learning  in  the  history  and  literature  of  Islam, 
but  his  knowledge  of  Libya  is  limited  to  what  he  could  acquire  in 
one  or  two  rapid  visits  to  the  country  (very  different  from  the 
“twenty-five  years”  devoted  to  it,  according  to  Signor  Crespi") 
under  the  Turkish  regime,  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to  go 
anywhere  outside  the  towns.  The  weekly  Unita  is  simply  a  shriek 
of  disappointed  hysteria.  The  “band  of  unscrupulous  writers” 
who  are  described  as  having  sent  articles  from  Tripoli  a  few 
months  before  the  war,  giving  glowing  accounts  of  the  country 
and  magnifying  Turkish  misdeeds,  comprise  such  men  as  Enrico 
Corradini,  the  founder  of  Italian  Nationalism  and  one  of  the  most 
high-minded  and  intelligent  writers  in  Italy,  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  raising  the  level  of  public  life  and  patriotism 
in  his  country  with  the  fervour  of  an  apostle;  Luigi  Federzoni, 
a  brilliant  journalist  recently  elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
Rome,  who  has  proved  himself  in  many  a  battle  an  orator  of  the 
first  rank,  and,  above  all,  an  honest  man  who  has  not  feared 
to  brand  the  dishonesty  of  the  Socialists  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Chamber ;  and  Giuseppe  Bevione,  the  admirable  correspondent 
of  the  Turin  Stampa.  Signor  Crespi  tries  to  find  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  view  that  Libya  is  worthless  in  the  report  of  the 
Government  Agricultural  Commission.  He  omits,  however,  to 
point  out  that  that  Commission  had  to  limit  its  studies  to  a  few 
square  miles  of  coast  territory,  for  the  military  operations  then 
still  going  on  (it  was  the  spring  of  1912)  prevented  it  from  extend¬ 
ing  its  inquiries  further  afield.  To  argue  the  agricultural  value 
of  the  whole  colony  from  that  report  would  be  the  same  as  drawing 
conclusions  as  to  the  conditions  of  British  agriculture  from  a 
survey  of  Hampstead  Heath.  Moreover,  that  report  by  no  means 
denies  the  value  of  that  small  part  of  Libya  with  wdiich  it  deals ; 
it  points  out  many  advantages  of  the  country,  but  dwells  on  the 
necessity  for  further  study.  Quite  recently  a  second  Commission, 
comprising  some  of  the  members  of  the  first,  has  issued  a  much 
more  important  report,  the  conclusions  of  which  are  even  more 
satisfactory.  It  proves  that  there  is  everywhere  an  abundance 
of  water  under  the  surface ;  that  by  utilising  this  water  the  soil 
can  be  made  capable  of  the  highest  forms  of  cultivation .  and  that 
colonisation  by  Italians  under  various  forms  can  be  introduced. 
It  must  be  remembered,  furthermore,  that  even  this  second  Com¬ 
mission  only  surveyed  a  comparatively  small  part  of  Tripolitania ; 
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most  of  the  Gebel  country  and  the  whole  of  Cyrenaica,  which, 
according  to  reliable  unofhcial  accounts,  is  even  better  suited  for 
agricultural  development,  were  left  unvisited,  and  against  the  two 
or  three  private  sources  quoted  by  Signor  Crespi  may  be  set  dozens 
of  volumes  written  by  men  who  know  what  they  are  writing  about. 
Better  proof  still  is  to  be  found  in  the  practical  results  of  the 
experiments  made  by  the  various  garrisons  throughout  the  colony 
and  by  certain  private  farmers  as  well.  If  emigrants  do  not  yet 
go  there  in  large  numbers,  it  is  simply  because  the  Government 
will  not  authorise  the  buying  and  selling  of  land  until  the  question 
of  existing  rights  shall  have  been  settled.  The  statement  that 
the  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  products 
of  Libya — it  is  a  relief  to  find  Signor  Crespi  admitting  that  Libya 
has  products  at  all ! — being  similar  to  those  of  Italy,  must  com¬ 
pete  with  the  latter,  implies  that  such  competition  is  injurious ; 
it  is  the  same  as  claiming  that  if  the  wheat  crop  of,  say,  the 
province  of  Rome  were  doubled,  it  would  prove  harmful  to  the 
rest  of  Italy. 

Signor  Crespi  sweeps  away  every  argument  as  to  the  political 
advisability  of  occupying  Libya.  If  there  was  fear  of  its  being 
conquered  by  other  Powers,  we  had  merely  to  come  to  a  pleasant 
understanding  with  Turkey,  and  everybody  would  have  been 
happy.  He  obviously  does  not  know  that  Italy  had  been  trying 
that  policy  for  years  past,  and  only  abandoned  it  when  it 
proved  useless,  Turkey  being  ready  to  grant  all  things  to  all  men 
except  to  us.  Italy,  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of  unnamed 
military  and  naval  “experts,”  is  weakened  by  the  possession  of 
Libya;  she  must  increase  her  army  and  navy,  and  the  possession 
of  more  ports  and  more  coast  is  a  positive  disadvantage.  This 
disadvantage,  however,  is  one  which  practically  every  country  in 
the  w^orld — except  Switzerland — is  trying  to  achieve,  so  at  least 
we  know  w^e  are  in  good  company.  As  for  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  Italian  armed  forces,  does  Signor  Crespi  realise  that 
they  are  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  those  of  any 
other  Great  Power?  If  he  does  not,  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  or 
the  Statesman’s  Year  Booh  will  illuminate  him.  Our  egregious 
author,  in  order  to  prove  that  Italy’s  prestige  has  suffered  rather 
than  gained  by  the  war,  declares  that  the  country  has  not  for 
many  years  past  suffered  such  an  affront  as  the  recent  decrees 
of  the  Governors  of  Trieste  and  Trento,  who  “dismissed  all 
Italian  subjects  from  employment  in  the  municipal  offices  of 
those  provinces.”  The  edict  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  Governor  of 
the  Littoral,  to  which  Signor  Crespi  alludes,  did  indeed  cause 
much  resentment  in  Italy,  so  much  so  that  His  Excellency  has 
been  forced  to  let  them  fall  into  abeyance ;  no  Italian  has  been 
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dismissed,  and  the  incident  was  “regretted”  officially  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament  and  in  the  Delegations.  In  Trento  (where, 
by  the  way,  there  is  no  “Governor,”  but  only  a  Bezirksliaupt- 
niann)  no  such  edict  was  ever  issued,  although  several  papers 
said  that  the  Governor  of  the  Tirol  had  some  intention  of  that 
kind. 

The  most  offensive  statement  in  Signor  Crespi’s  article  is  that 
in  which  the  old  lies  about  Italian  “atrocities”  after  Shara  Shat 
are  revived.  The  correspondents  who  first  horrified  the  world  by 
publishing  them  abroad  were  guilty  of  gross  credulity  and  absence 
of  all  sense  of  evidence ;  but  it  is  possible,  though  difficult,  to 
acquit  them  of  the  charge  of  bad  faith,  on  the  ground  of  hysteria, 
ignorance  both  of  Italian  and  Arabic,  and  morbid  love  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  For  Signor  Crespi  there  is  now  no  such  excuse ;  every 
one  of  those  lies  has  been  nailed  to  the  counter,  not  by  Italians 
alone,  but  by  impartial  foreigners  such  as  Mr.  William  McClure, 
who,  in  the  chapter  on  the  subject  in  his  volume  Italy  in  North 
Africa,  has  gone  into  the  case  at  considerable  length ,  weighing  every 
scrap  of  evidence,  and  proving  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  that 
our  troops  committed  no  “atrocities,”  and  that  the  repressive 
measures  were  such  as  any  general  in  a  similar  situation  would 
have  adopted.  On  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Roberts,  who  entirely  endorsed  General  Caneva’s  action.  We 
recommend  Signor  Crespi,  if  he  is  not  absolutely  impervious  to 
evidence,  to  read  Mr.  McClure’s  book,  and  especially  that  chapter 
— since  he  will  not  believe  any  of  his  own  countrymen  who  do 
not  share  his  view's.  I  have  no  space  to  go  into  the  whole  question 
again,  which  has  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out.  But  one  instance 
of  Signor  Crespi’s  inaccuracy — to  use  no  stronger  expression — is 
w'orth  quoting.  He  states  that  the  alleged  Turkish  atrocities  are 
no  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  our  soldiers,  “for  they  were  not 
discovered  till  later.”  Now,  there  is  irrefutable  evidence  in  the 
statements  of  Colonel  (now'  General)  Fai’a,  Captain  Serena,  and 
other  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  11th  Bersaglieri,  whose  word 
is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  Signor  Crespi,  that  mutilated  bodies 
of  Italians  were  discovered  on  the  night  of  the  23rd,  i.e.,  before 
repressive  measures  were  adopted.  Indeed,  some  of  the  few 
survivors  of  the  4th  and  5th  Companies  reported  the  fiendish 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  the  outrages  committed  on  the  dead  and 
wounded  while  the  fight  in  the  oasis  was  still  raging.  I  may  add 
that  Signor  Lucatilli,  the  correspondent  of  the  Milan  Secolo  in 
Tripoli  during  the  war,  whom  Signor  Crespi  quotes  in  support 
of  his  charges  about  the  atrocities,  has,  on  seeing  the  article, 
written  to  the  Giornale  d’ Italia  of  January  18th  that  “his  letters 
from  Tripoli  are  the  best  refutation  of  Signor  Crespi’s  allegations. 
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and  that,  from  what  he  saw  of  the  war,  he  is  convinced  that 
our  soldiers,  besides  being  brave,  are  generous  and  humane.” 

Signor  Crespi,  in  publishing  this  libellous  diatribe  against  his 
own  countrymen  in  the  pages  of  a  foreign  review,  seems,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  police  court  reports,  “to  feel  acutely  the 
disgraceful  position  in  which  he  is  placed,”  but  he  tries  to  justify 
it  on  the  specious  plea  that  “truth  knows  no  barriers.”  I  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  his  ideas  of  “  truth  ”  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  “Terewth”  of  the  immortal  Mr.  Chadband, 
with  whom,  indeed,  perhaps,  he  has  something  in  common. 

Luigi  Villari. 
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IV. — The  Future  :  Some  Suggested  Solutions  of  the 
Land  Problem. 

My  previous  articles^  traced  the  evolution  of  the  English  land 
system  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth ;  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  mediaeval  manor  down  to  the  definition  of 
the  modern  agrarian  hierarchy.  By  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  the  system  with  which  we  are  familiar — the  great  land- 
owner,  the  tenant  farmer,  the  landless  wage-paid  labourer — had 
become  almost  universal.  The  final  stage  in  a  long  process  of 
historical  evolution  had  apparently  been  reached  and  registered. 

Almost  before  my  words  were  in  print,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  fired 
the  opening  shots  in  a  carefully  organised  campaign.  That  cam¬ 
paign,  whether  it  eventuates  in  victory  or  defeat,  must  needs  reopen 
the  whole  agrarian  problem.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  shall 
have  to  undertake  a  new  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  English 
agriculture ;  to  scrutinise  afresh  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  English  land  system;  to  appraise  its  economic,  social,  and 
political  results,  and  to  reconsider  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
owners,  occupiers,  and  tillers  of  the  soil. 

That  the  patient  who  now  waits  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
nation’s  surgery  is  perfectly  “fit,”  hardly  the  most  sanguine 
optimist  w’ould  venture  to  affirm  ;  ^  whether  his  disorders  are  grave 
or  trifling,  organic  or  functional,  is  a  matter  of  bitter  controversy, 
if  not  among  the  specialists,  at  any  rate  among  the  amateur 
apothecaries  who  delight  in  the  discussion  of  morbid  symptoms 
and  pharmaceutical  remedies. 

His  friends  may  be  inclined  to  regret  that,  after  a  prolonged 
period  of  debility,  his  symptoms  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  exacerbated  discussion  just  at  the  moment  when  he  is 
exhibiting  unmistakable  signs  of  renewed  health.  But  the  fact 
is  that  his  case  is  too  interesting  to  be  allowed  the  luxury 
of  an  un sensational  recovery.  He  will  be  lucky  if  he  escapes 
the  surgeon’s  knife ;  but  in  no  circumstances  must  he  be 
permitted  to  recover  until  the  physicians  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  prescribing. 

The  prescriptions  have,  indeed,  already  been  written — in  some 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  September,  October,  December,  1913. 

(2)  Cf.  the  first  article  of  this  series,  September,  1913. 
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cases  after  a  very  perfunctory  examination.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  following  pages  to  analyse  them. 

I. 

The  most  drastic  remedy  is  that  prescribed  by  the  Socialists. 
They  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  as  of  all  the  instruments  required  for  the 
production,  exchange,  and  distribution  of  commoaities.  According 
to  their  view,  only  “nationalisation”  will  avail  to  stop  at  their 
source  the  mischiefs  arising  from  modern  methods  of  wealth  pro¬ 
duction,  and  to  secure  for  the  community  the  increment  of 
“socially  created”  wealth. 

The  word  “nationalisation”  is  a  resounding  one;  it  has  done 
duty  on  thousands  of  platforms  in  Hyde  Park  and  elsewhere,  and 
it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  policy 
for  which  it  stands. 

Those  who  favour  this  prescription  desire  to  abolish  all 
individual  ownership  in  the  soil,  and  to  make  the  State 
or  community  the  universal  landlord.  The  desired  end  might 
be  attained  in  any  one  of  three  ways.  The  State  might  impose 
a  tax  of  20s.  in  the  £  on  all  landed  property,  and  so  induce 
the  present  owners  to  surrender  a  worthless  commodity ;  or  it 
might,  in  one  way  or  another,  buy  out  the  landlords  at  a  fair 
price ;  or  it  might  simply  appropriate  the  land  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  or,  as  some  have  been  taught  to  say,  “resume  a  possession 
of  which  it  has  never  legally  divested  itself.” 

The  first  method,  if  not  actually  devised,  was  first  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  popular  imagination  by  an  American  writer,  Mr. 
Henry  George.  In  the  year  1879,  Mr,  George  published  a  work. 
Progress  and  Poverty,  which  made  a  profound,  and  seemingly 
a  permanent,  impression.  Passionate  in  its  appeal  and  rhetorical 
in  its  language,  the  argument  of  the  book  was  simple  and  direct. 
Wealth  increases  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  but  the  share 
obtained  by  the  manual  labourers  diminishes.  This  phenomenon 
is  disquieting,  and  no  real  explanation  is  offered  by  the 
Malthusian  theory  of  population,  for  the  means  of  subsistence 
increase  even  faster  than  population.  How,  then,  can  we  explain 
the  prevalence  of  poverty  amid  “plethoric  plenty”?  The  only 
adequate  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  land 
has  been  appropriated  by  individuals,  and  that  its  ever-rising 
increment  passes  automatically  into  their  pockets.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  remove  this  evil  :  “We  must  make  land  common 
property.”  “Poverty  deepens  as  wealth  increases,  and  wages  are 
forced  down  while  productive  power  grows,  because  land,  which 
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is  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  the  held  of  all  labour,  is  monopolised. 
To  extirpate  poverty,  to  make  wages  what  justice  commands  they 
should  be,  the  full  earnings  of  the  labom'er,  we  must,  therefore, 
substitute  for  the  individual  ownership  of  land  a  common  owner¬ 
ship.  Nothing  else  will  go  to  the  cause  of  the  evil — in  nothing 
else  is  there  the  slightest  hope.”  ^ 

I  quote  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  prophet,  because  I  have 
incurred  the  censure  of  his  latter-day  disciples  for  confounding 
Henry  George’s  views — now  appropriated  and  diffused  by  the 
single-taxers — with  those  of  the  State  Socialist  and  the  land 
nationaliser.  I  will  not  plead  that  I  err — if  error  there  be — in  the 
company  of  such  men  as  Henry  Fawcett  and  Arnold  Toynbee.  But 
I  will  put  into  the  witness-box  Henry  George  himself.  “It  is,” 
he  writes,  “a  very  easy  thing  to  thus  sweep  away  all  private 
ownership  of  land  and  convert  all  occupiers  into  tenants  of  the 
State  by  appropriating  rent.  No  complicated  laws  or  cumbersome 
machinery  is  necessary.  It  is  only  necessary  to  tax  land  up  to 
its  full  value.  Do  that,  and  without  any  infringement  of  the 
just  rights  of  property  (sic)  the  land  would  become  virtually  the 
people’s.  What  under  this  system  was  paid  as  rent  by  the  tenant 
would  be  taken  by  the  State.  .  .  .  Anyone  can  see  that  to  tax 
land  up  to  its  full  rental  value  would  amount  to  the  same  thing 
as  to  formally  take  possession  of  it,  and  then  let  it  out  to  the 
highest  bidders.  .  .  .  The  way  to  make  land  common  property 
is  simply  to  take  rent  for  the  common  benefit ;  and  to  do  this 
the  easy  way  is  to  abolish  one  tax  after  another,  until  the  whole 
weighi  of  taxation  falls  upon  the  value  of  land.  When  that  point 
is  reached  the  battle  is  won.  The  hare  is  caught,  killed,  and 
skinned,  to  cook  him  will  be  a  very  easy  matter.”  ®  How,  in  the 
face  of  a  declaration  so  specific  it  is  possible  to  maintain  that 
George’s  views  “were  for  the  most  part  diametrically  opposed 
to  State  Socialism ,”  ®  and  that  the  views  of  the  single-taxer  must 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  nationaliser,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  Review  to  a  mere  literary 
controversy,  obsolete  and  barren.  Mr.  Henry  George  is  the 
apostle  of  an  active  political  party.  The  pamphlet  from  which  I 
quote  is  published  by  the  “Land  Values  ”  Publication  Department. 

(1)  Progress  and  Poverty,  p.  233. 

(2)  Land  and  Peojde,  by  Henry  George,  pp.  14,  15  (published  by  "Land 
Values”  Publication  Department). 

(3)  Thus  one  of  my  critics  writes  :  “  So  far  from  Henry  George  developing  the 
germ  of  Socialism  in  its  present  sense,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  other,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  nationalisation  of  the  land.”  Mr.  Fawcett,  on  the  contrary, 
heads  a  paragraph,  “Nationalisation  of  the  land,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Wallace 
and  Mr.  George”  (Political  Economy,  Bk.  II.,  c.  xi.,  pp.  288,  289,  ed.  1907). 
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A  recent  report  (1911-1912)  of  the  United  Committee  for  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values  records  (p.  42)  a  “meeting  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  birthday  of  Henry  George,”  and  emphasises  the 
fact  that  “during  the  period  April,  1911-March,  1912,  the 
[publication]  Department  has  sold  3,878  books  by  Henry  George, 
5,320  Henry  George  pamphlets”  (p.  88).  A  correct  apprehension 
of  George’s  views  must,  therefore,  be  deemed  to  be  of  some  imme¬ 
diate  significance,  and  the  quotations  I  have  given  do,  I  submit, 
fairly  represent  them. 

It  will  be  urged  that  the  Georgians  propose  to  confiscate, 
by  means  of  taxation,  only  the  economic  rent,  leaving  the 
landlord  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  improvements  effected 
by  him  or  his  predecessors  in  title.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  grace  and  accepted  as  a  concession  to  justice.  But  is  it 
a  concession  which,  in  a  fiscal  sense,  the  single-taxers  can 
afford  to  make?  The  tax  on  land  values  is,  we  must  remember, 
not  to  supplement,  but  to  supersede  all  other  modes  of  taxation 
— imperial  and  local  alike.  Much  more  than  that.  It  will  get 
rid  of  pauperism  and  even  of  poverty ;  it  will  provide  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  unemployment ;  it  will  avert  commercial  crises 
and  restore  to  trade  that  stability  to  which  it  has  long  been  a 
stranger.  In  short,  it  w'ill  inaugurate  a  social  and  economic 
millennium.  But  leaving  on  one  side  all  the  remoter  and 
more  rhetorical  consequences,  we  may  ask  the  Georgian 
enthusiast  to  put  down  in  figures  the  maximum  sum  which  he 
can  imaginably  obtain  from  a  tax  of  20s.  in  the  £  on  land  values. 
The  demands  of  the  Exchequer — central  and  local — amount  to-day 
to  a  sum  exceeding  £300,000,000  a  year.^  Nor  are  those 
demands  likely  to  decrease.  A  tax  of  20s.  in  the  £  on  land  values 
— urban  and  rural,  including  sporting  rents,  rents  from  mines, 
and  various  miscellaneous  items — could  not  yield  more  than 
£100,000,000  a  year;  and  this  would  include  a  large  sum  which 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  tax  on  land  values  at  all,  but  a  tax  on 
the  revenue  derived  from  capital  actually  sunk  in  permanent 
improvements.  Of  the  total  net  rent  of  agricultural  land 
(£32,000,000)  at  least  50  per  cent.,  or  £16,000,000,  is  said  by 
competent  authorities  to  represent  not  rent  but  interest  on  capital. 
But  making  the  single-taxers  a  present  of  these  improvements, 
how  do  they  propose  to  balance  the  national  accounts?  The 
community  would  have  “resumed”  possession  of  “national” 
property ;  the  landlords  would  have  been  “  eliminated  ” ;  the 
tenants  would,  as  regards  rent,  be  neither  worse  off  nor  better — 
but  the  nation  would  be  faced,  on  the  existing  basis  of  expenditure, 
by  a  minimum  deficit  of  about  £200,000,000  a  year. 

(1)  I  have  purposely  understated  the  sum.  In  fact  it  exceeds  £350,000,000. 
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Such  is  the  solution  of  the  land  problem,  advanced  by  the 
“single-tax”  party. 

Another  party  would  “resume”  possession  for  the  community 
by  means  which  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  dishonesty.  They 
also  would  nationalise  the  land  and  eliminate  the  landlords,  but 
they  would  proceed  by  way  of  purchase,  not  by  way  of  confiscation. 

Against  the  ethics  of  their  proposal  not  a  word  can  be  said.  If 
the  community  deems  it  advisable  to  buy  out  the  existing  owners 
of  the  soil,  it  has  clearly  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  But  if  the  ethics 
of  the  proposal  be  unexceptionable,  what  of  the  economics? 
Taking  the  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  ^100,000,000,  as 
before,  and  putting  the  purchase  price  at  25  years,  the  State  would 
have  to  find  a  capital  sum  of  £2,500,000,000  to  complete  the  trans¬ 
action.  Even  at  20  years’  purchase,  it  would  mean  a  quadrupling 
of  the  national  debt,  and  in  either  case  such  a  sum  could  not  be 
raised  in  the  open  market  at  less  than  4  per  cent. — if  at  that. 
Even  if  the  landlords  were  willing  or  were  compelled  to  accept 
compensation  in  land  stock  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  it 
would  mean,  in  the  former  case,  an  addition  of  £100,000,000  a 
year  to  the  national  expenditure;  in  the  latter  of  £80,000,000. 
Against  this  there  would  be  set,  w'e  may  presume,  the  rents 
receivable — and  the  mention  of  “rent”  brings  us  to  the  core  of 
the  question. 

Let  us  assume  that  by  one  means  or  another,  by  confiscatory 
taxation  or  by  honest  purchase  the  State  has  become  the  owner 
of  the  land.  How  is  the  State  going  to  deal  with  its  property? 

There  would  seem  to  be  only  two  alternatives.  Either  the  State 
must  again  let  out  the  land  to  tenants,  or  it  must  itself  assume 
the  functions  of  a  universal  farmer  as  well  as  a  universal  landlord. 
The  thoroughgoing  and  consistent  Socialist  will  undoubtedly  prefer 
the  second  alternative.  If  all  the  means  of  production,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  exchange  are,  according  to  formula,  to  be  vested  in 
the  State,  there  can  be  no  room  for  private  capital,  for  individual 
profits,  or  for  any  such  distinctions  as  those  between  tenant 
farmers  and  labourers. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  State  must  needs  organise  an  agricul¬ 
tural  civil  service,  with  whose  assistance  the  work  of  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  carried  on.  The  existing  agents  and  farmers 
will  become,  it  may  be  supposed.  State-employees  in  the  first 
division ;  the  labourers  will  become  second-division  cultivators, 
I  and  so  on.  This  is  a  conceivable  arrangement ;  the  State  could 

no  doubt  in  time  organise  an  agricultural  service,  just  as  it  now 
j  organises  a  naval  service  or  a  dockyard  service.  But  to  this,  as 

to  every  other  proposal,  I  would  suggest  the  application  of  the 
simple  test :  cut  hono  ? 

I 

i 

,i 
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Who  would  gain?  Would  the  agriculturists  themselves  welcome 
and  benefit  by  the  change  of  system?  The  landlord  would  have 
disappeared,  and  need  not  be  further  considered.  Would  the 
tenant-farmer  like  to  exchange  his  present  position  for  that  of 
a  State-employee — a  first-division  cultivator?  Would  the  labourer 
gain  by  becoming  a  second-division  cultivator?  It  is  impossible 
to  answer  the  question.  They  might,  or  they  might  not. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  assume  that  the  cultivators — in 
all  divisions — are  satisfied  with  the  new  position  assigned  to  them. 
A  much  more  important  question  remains.  How  is  the  change 
going  to  benefit  the  general  body  of  consumers — the  community 
at  large?  May  we  anticipate  that  the  new  service  wnll  be  so 
well  organised,  that  the  new  State  Department  will  be  administered 
with  such  efficiency  and  economy  that  the  soil  will  yield  more 
abundantly  than  at  present,  and  that  the  community  will  benefit 
by  getting  its  agricultural  produce  more  cheaply?  By  “more 
cheaply”  must  be  understood,  of  course,  by  less  expenditure  of 
labour,  since  the  mere  money  medium  will  presumably  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Cheapness,  however,  is  not  the  sole  criterion  of 
efficiency.  From  an  agricultural  system  w'e  look  for  more  than 
meat  and  bread  and  raiment.  Can  we  expect  that  the  new  organi¬ 
sation  will  yield  better  results  than  the  old  in  a  social  and  political 
and  physical  sense?  The  defects  of  the  existing  system  are 
admitted  ;  will  they  disappear  under  the  new  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  go  too  fast ;  that  the  practical  Socialist 
proposes  nothing  so  fantastic  as  the  method  which  I  have  sketched 
above.  To  this  I  will  not  stay  to  reply  that  it  is  the  ideal  of 
many  Socialists,  and  that  no  consistent  “nationaliser  ”  can  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less. 

But,  if  the  objection  be  upheld,  take  the  other  alternative. 
The  State  shall  simply  step  into  the  place  of  the  existing  landlords, 
and  the  rest  of  the  agrarian  community  shall  go  on  as  before. 
Again  I  ask  :  cui  hono  ?  The  tenant-farmer  wdll  hold  his  land 
from,  and  pay  his  rent  to,  a  Government  office.  But  what  rent? 
Is  the  rent  to  be  an  economic  one,  the  best  competitive  rent  which 
the  State  can  obtain  in  an  open  market?  If  so,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  tenant-farmers  will  find  themselves  paying 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  rent  than  they  do  at  present.  But 
assuming  that  they  escape  this  fate  and  remain  as  they  are,  in 
what  way  will  they  be  advantaged?  They  would  probably 
gain  something  in  regard  to  security  of  tenure.  But  this 
benefit  (of  which  more  hereafter)  might  be  secured  without 
all  the  apparatus  of  nationalisation. 

Such  tenant-farmers  as  favour  nationalisation  (if  any  there  be) 
quite  certainly  look  to  obtain  from  the  process  a  reduction  of 
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rents.  They  expect  that  the  State  would  accept  something  less 
than  the  price  of  the  land,  as  determined  by  competition  in  an 
open  market.  But  should  the  State  be  disposed  to  such  a  course, 
two  difficulties  would  necessarily  arise  :  (i.)  the  difference  between 
the  economic  rent  and  the  actual  sum  accepted  from  the  tenants 
would  have  to  be  made  good  by  the  community  at  large ;  and 
(ii.)  a  body  of  privileged  tenants  would  be  created.  But  on  what 
principles  would  the  privilege  be  conferred?  How  would  the 
tenants  be  selected? 

We  find  ourselves,  therefore,  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
If  the  State,  which  has,  ex  hypothesi,  purchased  the  land  at  a  fair 
market  price,  charges  to  its  tenants  a  fair  market  rent,  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  may  escape  loss,  but  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  whether  farmers  or  labourers,  gain  nothing.  If  the  State  lets 
at  something  less  than  the  real  economic  rent,  the  community 
suffers,  immediately  in  pocket,  and  not  less  certainly  in  moral ; 
for  corruption  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  privilege. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  nationalisation,  if  attained  by  con¬ 
fiscatory  methods,  could  not  possibly  realise  the  sanguine  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  the  single-taxers  ;  that  it  would  not  even  be  adequate  to  the 
existing  fiscal  requirements  of  the  State  ;  still  less  inaugurate  a 
|X)litical  and  social  millennium.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  nationalisa¬ 
tion  were  attained  by  means  to  which  no  exception  could  be  taken 
on  the  score  of  public  morality,  it  must  needs  put  a  terrible  strain 
upon  public  credit,  and  might  involve  the  State  in  irreparable 
economic  disaster.  In  neither  case  would  the  process  necessarily 
bring  any  advantage  to  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil ,  or  remedy 
any  of  the  admitted  defects  of  the  existing  system. 

Not  in  this  direction,  therefore,  may  the  solution  of  the  land- 
problem  be  found. 


II. 

We  turn,  next,  to  examine  the  proposals  recently  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  Eadical  party  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

We  need  not  make  too  much  of  the  cynical  admission  of  their 
author  that  those  proposals  were  devised  with  a  view  to  electoral 
exigencies.  They  may  be  good  or  had,  whether  they  gain  votes 
for  the  Liberal  party  or  lose  them,  and,  in  any  case,  they  deserve 
examination  on  their  merits. 

It  will  be  observed  that  those  proposals  contain — so  far  as  they 
have  been  formulated — nothing  to  elate  either  single-taxers  or 
nationalisers.^  The  State  is  not  prepared  to  confiscate  immediately 
(1)  These  words  were  written  before  Mr.  L.  George’s  Glasgow  speech. 
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the  whole  of  the  landlord’s  interests  in  the  soil,  still  less  to  pur¬ 
chase  them.  The  landlord  is  not  to  be  eliminated.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  is  to  be  carefully  preserved,  not  indeed  for  use — since 
his  functions  will  be  transferred  in  great  measure  to  a  judicial 
commission — still  less  for  ornament,  but  simply  as  a  target  to  be 
shot  at.  The  dread  which  seems  to  haunt  the  mind  of  the  orthodox 
Radical  land-reformer  is  lest  the  landlord  should  decline  this 
new  and  honourable  function,  and  should  induce  an  unsuspecting 
tenantry  to  relieve  him  of  his  responsibilities  by  premature  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  open  market. 

Then  as  to  the  farmers.  To  the  sitting  tenants  three  boons 
are  promised  by  the  Liberal  campaigners ;  freedom  from  the 
ravages  of  game;  a  fair  rent  determined  by  a  judicial  tribunal, 
and  greater  security  of  tenure.  That  there  does  at  present  prevail 
among  tenant-farmers  a  sense  of  insecurity,  is  a  deplorable  fact 
which  cannot  be  denied.  But  this  fear  of  disturbance  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  recent  development ;  nor  is  there  much  obscurity  as  to  the 
causes  which  have  produced  it.^  Foremost  among  the  causes  of 
inquietude  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  is  a  growing  sense  of  in¬ 
security  among  the  landlords.  The  latter  are  inspired  by  a  genuine 
fear  of  vindictive  legislation  and  penal  taxation.  Nor  can  any 
impartial  observer  dismiss  these  fears  as  childish  or  imaginary. 
The  Budget  of  1909  was,  beyond  all  question,  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  landowners  as  a  class.  They  received  a  clear 
warning  that  their  claims  were  in  certain  quarters  regarded 
as  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 
Who  can  blame  them  if  they  made  haste  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  a  form  of  property  for  the  mere  possession  of  which  they 
were  held  up  to  public  execration?  Still  less,  if  they  took 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  seemed  to  be  exceptionally 
favourable. 

That  the  land-sales  of  the  last  four  years  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  prevailing  disquietude  among  tenant-farmers  is 
an  unquestionable  fact.  “Theoretically,  the  ordinary  security 
of  the  tenant  is  imperfect.  Practically,  it  already  is,  with 
some  slight  amendments,  complete.”  ^  Such  is  the  considered 
verdict  of  the  body  of  experts  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion 
on  such  a  matter.  But  to  this  virtual  security  of  tenure  there 
is  admittedly  one  serious  exception.  If  a  landlord  desires  or  is 
compelled  to  sell  his  estate,  the  position  of  the  tenant  is  imme¬ 
diately  jeopardised.  In  many  cases  the  best  thing  that  can  happen 

(1)  On  this  point  something  was  said  in  the  first  article  of  this  series. 
Fortnightly  Review,  September,  1913. 

(2)  The  Land  Problem.  Notes  suggested  by  the  Report  of  the  Land  Inquiry 
Committee,  p.  26. 
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is  that  the  tenant  should  purchase  his  holding.  But  if  he  does, 
he  stands  to  be  very  unfairly  penalised  for  good  farming.  Well- 
farmed  land  naturally  fetches  a  better  price  than  land  which  has 
been  “let  down,”  and  it  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  justice  that 
a  tenant  purchasing  at  public  auction  should  be  actually  compelled 
to  pay  dearly  for  his  own  enterprise  and  skill.  It  is 
true  that  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1908  a 
tenant  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  “unreasonable  dis¬ 
turbance,”  but  the  law  has  decided  that  “a  notice  to  quit  for 
the  purpose  of  a  sale  is  not  an  unreasonable  disturbance,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  the  special  compensa¬ 
tion  for  loss  or  expense  on  sale  or  removal  of  stock,  implements, 
produce,  or  household  goods,”  ^  which  the  Act  of  1908  provides. 

Every  fair-minded  person  will  agree  that  here  we  have  a  clear 
case  for  the  amendment  of  the  law.  A  new  situation  has  un¬ 
deniably  been  created  by  the  break-up  of  estates,  and  a  new 
remedy  must  be  devised.  Probably  an  extension  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1908  would  effectively  avert  any  real  hardship,  or 
it  might  be  well  to  insist  that,  in  the  case  of  an  intended  sale, 
the  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  two  years’  notice  to  quit. 

Neither  of  these  remedies  is,  however,  sufficiently  heroic  for 
the  Radical  campaigners.  The  pivot  of  their  scheme,  as  far  as 
the  tenant-farmer  is  concerned,  is  the  erection  of  a  Land  Court 
or  Commission.  This  Commission  is  not  to  be  a  “ Court,”  ^  but, 
nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Asquith  explained,  it  “will  be  judicial  both 
in  its  character  and  in  its  methods,”  and  will  exercise  its  functions 
“in  complete  independence  of  the  Executive.”®  It  is  to  consist 
apparently  of  a  central  Ministry  of  Lands,  assisted  by  itinerant 
Commissioners  who  are  to  have  the  “means  of  seeing  for  them¬ 
selves  what  is  going  on.”^  Powers  of  extraordinary  range  and 
complexity  are  to  be  vested  in  this  Commission.  It  is  to  have 
power — for  instance — to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  by  local  bodies 
not  only  for  land  actually  required  “for  various  schemes,  such 
as  street  widening,  schools,  parks,  town  extension,  and  a  hundred 
other  objects,”  but  “in  advance  of  their  immediate  require¬ 
ments  ”  ® — in  plain  words,  for  speculative  purposes.  It  is  to  have 
power  to  acquire  at  a  “reasonable  price  all  waste,  derelict,  neg¬ 
lected  tracts  of  land,”  and  “to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  afforest,  to  reclaim,  to  drain,  to  level,  to  clear,  to  improve,  and 
to  equip  these  reclaimed  lands  with  a  view  to  cultivating  them 

(1)  Land  Problem,  p.  25. 

(2)  “Not  courts.  There  again  we  are  going  to  keep  the  lawyer  outside”  (Mr. 
L.  George  at  Swindon,  October  18th,  1913,  Authorised  Edition,  p.  9). 

(3)  Speech  at  National  Liberal  Club,  December  9th,  1913. 

(4)  Swindon  speech,  p.  9. 

(5)  Mr.  Asquith. 
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up  to  the  limit  of  their  possibilities.”  ^  It  is  also  to  be  armed  with 
tyrannous  and  unprecedented  powers  for  the  “revision”  of  con¬ 
tracts  between  urban  tenants  and  their  landlords.  But  leaving 
these  high  matters  on  one  side,  let  us  see  how  it  will  affect 
the  rural  landowner  and  the  tenant-farmer.  If  land  is  required  for 
small  holdings,  it  is  the  Land  Commission  which  will  fix  the 
price ;  if  a  landlord  proposes  to  raise  rents  the  tenant  may 
appeal  to  the  Commission,  “of  course,  at  his  own  risk”  (Mr. 
Asquith) ;  if  the  tenant  can  show  that  enhanced  wages  are  in¬ 
creasing  his  working  expenses,  or  if  he  can  show  a  “general  and 
persistent  change  of  an  adverse  kind  in  agricultural  conditions,”  ^ 
to  the  Commission  he  can  go  for  a  reduction  of  rent.  The  same 
kindly  Providence  will  give  the  tenant  “something  in  the  nature 
of  exemplary  compensation  and  damages  ”  ®  in  the  case  of 
“capricious  eviction,”  or  if  they  (the  Commissioners)  think  “the 
eviction  is  purely  wanton,”  they  may  treat  the  notice  to  quit  as 
“null  and  of  no  effect.”^  If  the  landlord  wishes  to  sell,  he  must 
compensate  his  tenants,  and  the  Commissioners  will  decide  the 
amount  payable,  not  only  for  actual  improvements,  but  for 
“goodwill.”  It  is  to  be  observed  that  as  regards  rents,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  is  to  be  drawm  between  “small”  farmers  and  “large.” 
The  former,  it  would  seem,  may  appeal  against  existing  rents; 
the  latter  only  against  an  increase  of  rent  or  against  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  profit  due  either  to  enhanced  wages,  or  to  a  decline  in 
agriculture. 

Is  it,  then,  suggested  that  English  landlords  as  a  class  are 
tyrants  and  extortioners?  Mr.  Asquith,  at  any  rate,  entertains 
no  illusions  on  this  point  :  “Nor  do  we  think  that  the  evidence 
shows — I  certainly  am  not  so  satisfied  myself — that  English 
farmers  as  a  whole  are  over-rented.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  considerable  fraction  of  them,  at  any  rate,  are 
paying  less  than  the  economic  rent  which  w'oiild  be  paid  if  their 
holdings  were  put  up  and  competed  for  in  the  open  market.”^ 
If,  then,  the  farmer  is  to  bring  his  case  before  the  Commissioners 
“at  his  own  risk,”  is  there  not  a  considerable  risk — assuming 
both  competence  and  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  tribunal — 
that  rents  will  be  substantially  raised?  Practical  agriculturists 
answer  this  question  with  a  decided  affirmative  ;  “  A  rise  in  rent 
is  a  risk  which  many  tenant-farmers  will  have  to  face.”  ®  That 
is  the  opinion  also  of  Lord  Eversley,  who  sat  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Cabinets  and  gave  to  his  Irish  policy  consistent  and  enthusiastic 
support.  “If  a  Land  Court  w^ere  established,”  he  wTites,  “it  is 

(1)  Swindon.  (2)  Mr.  Asquith,  np  rit. 

(3)  Swindon.  (4)  December  9th.  1913. 

(5)  Land  Problem,  p.  28. 
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probable  that  rents  would  be  raised  rather  than  lowered.  A 
judicial  rent  would  be  a  very  different  affair  to  existing  rents.”  ^ 

This  might  be  awkward  for  the  farmer,  but  to  the  setting  up 
of  a  judicial  tribunal  at  all  there  are  objections  much  more 
fundamental. 

The  first  is  that  it  would  deal  a  blow  at  the  principle  of 
sanctity  of  contract,  which  would  shake  to  its  foundations  not 
the  land  system  only,  but  the  whole  industrial  and  commercial 
and  financial  system  of  the  country.  Space  lacks  to  develop 
this  proposition,  but  I  would  earnestly  beg  all  those  who  retain 
any  lingering  respect  for  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  the  step  they  are  invited  to 
take.  These  consequences  are  bound  to  be  much  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  short-sighted  land  campaigners  appear  to  con¬ 
template.  They  imagine  that  they  can  play  with  land  and  land¬ 
lords  without  imperilling  other  interests  for  which  they  have  more 
regard.  But  let  them  take  heed.  The  Socialist  lions  may  be 
satisfied  for  the  moment  by  a  meal  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords. 
Such  nutriment  will  not  permanently  assuage  their  appetites. 

These,  however,  are  remoter  consequences.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  establishment  of  a  “  Court  ”  or  Commission  would 
be  to  revolutionise  the  existing  conditions  of  English  land-tenure. 
And  that  in  two  directions.  The  landlord  who  is  at  present  the 
friend,  the  adviser,  and  the  banker  of  his  tenants  would  cease  to 
be  any  one  of  these,  and  would  become  a  mere  rent-receiver. 
The  tenant,  on  his  side,  would  “cease  to  be  the  figurehead  on 
his  farm ;  his  place  would  be  taken  by  the  Land  Court  officials, 
for  whom  he  would  be  only  the  bailiff.  Instead  of  being  in  the 
fields  among  his  men,  he  would  become  a  clerk  whose  time  for 
many  hours  in  the  day  was  occupied  in  making  voluminous  and 
intricate  returns.”^ 

A  third  objection  remains.  A  Land  Commission  could 
not  fail  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  dual-ownership — 
of  all  forms  of  tenure  admittedly  the  least  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Asquith  disclaims  the  intention.  “We  do  not  propose,”  he  said, 
“to  set  up  the  Irish  system,  under  which,  through  the  operation 
of  Land  Courts  and  the  recognition  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
three  F’s,  the  occupier  becomes  in  effect  the  joint  owner  of  the 
soil.  That  is  not  a  system,  whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere, 
adapted  either  to  the  genius  of  the  English  people  or  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  English  rural  life.”  The  sentiment  is  admirable,  and  no 
one  doubts  Mr.  Asquith’s  good  faith.  But  what  is  the  value  of 
his  intentions  weighed  against  the  inexorable  logic  of  agricultural 
facts?  He  disclaims  the  three  E’s.  But  his  Commissioners  are  to 

(2)  Land  Prohlfm,  p.  28. 


(1)  Time,*,  October  2nd,  1913. 
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tix  a  lair  rent,  and  to  guarantee  fixity  of  tenure.  Granting  these, 
can  you  deny  free  sale?  That  it  is  denied  under  the  Act  of  1911 
to  the  small-holders  of  Scotland  proves  nothing.  The  experience 
has  been  too  short.  In  the  absence  of  it.  Lord  Eversley’s  remorse¬ 
less  logic  seems  to  Be  ^vorth  more  than  Mr.  Asquith’s  good 
intentions.  “Fixity  of  tenure,”  writes  the  former,  “is  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  the  constitution  of  a  Land  Court  and  the 
judicial  determination  of  rent.  This  was  insisted  upon  and 
admitted  in  the  discussion  of  the  Irish  measure  of  1881.  It  was 
conceded  that  the  three  F’s,  as  they  were  called — Fair  Eents, 
Fixity  of  Tenure,  Free  Sale — were  inseparably  connected;  that 
a  judicial  rent  involved  a  term  of  years  for  which  the  decision 
would  run,  at  the  end  of  which  there  wmuld  be  an  even  stronger 
claim  for  renewal  of  the  term,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum  ;  and  that, 
having  legalised  such  an  interest,  it  would  be  difficult  to  refuse 
the  right  of  assigning  and  bequeathing  it.”  ^ 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  land  problem  in  Ireland  to  question  the  accuracy  of  Lord 
Eversley’s  prognostication.  The  adoption  of  two  F’s  must  lead  to 
the  recognition  of  the  third — the  right  of  free  sale.  But  this  means 
dual  ownership.  We  seem,  then,  to  be  within  measurable  distance 
of  repeating  the  blunder  which,  against  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  Irish  Liberals  of  that  day,  Mr.  Gladstone  com¬ 
mitted  in  1881.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  was  not  without  excuse, 
for  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  time  was  well-nigh  desperate. 
Moreover,  he  could  plead  that  he  was  but  giving  legal  sanction  to 
a  custom  recognised  by  all  reasonable  landlords,  and  depriving  of 
legal  excuse  only  those  who  desired  to  violate  justice. 

None  of  these  excuses  are  available  for  Mr.  Asquith  and  his 
colleagues.  The  economic  conditions,  the  historical  traditions, 
the  agricultural  customs  of  England  are  entirely  at  variance  with 
those  of  Ireland.  But  even  if  they  were  identical,  is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  repeat  a  blunder,  from  the  consequences 
of  which  the  wise  legislation  of  Lord  Ashbourne  and  Mr.  George 
Wyndham — admirably  seconded  by  the  devoted  administrative 
labours  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett — have  been  gradually  extricating 
Ireland  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years? 

The  mention  of  these  names  suggests  an  alternative  policy 
to  which  a  few  words  must  be  devoted.^ 

(1)  The  Times,  October  2nd,  1913. 

(2)  It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  omitted  all  mention  of  the  Government 
pioposals  in  reference  to  the  wages  and  housing  of  the  rural  labourers,  and  the 
sugge.stions  for  the  improvement  of  their  outlook.  This  is  due  primarily  to  lack 
of  space,  but  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  if  not  complete  measure  of 
agreement  among  all  parties  on  these  points. 
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III. 

I  refer  to  the  policy  enunciated  by  the  Unionist  leaders — that 
of  State-assisted  purchase.  No  more  than  the  Socialist  or  the 
Radical  does  the  Tory  suppose  that  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  agricultural  worlds.  But  he  approaches  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problem  by  a  different  route  and  in  a  different 
temper.  He  has  no  abstract  theory  to  exploit ;  he  has  no  animus 
against  any  particular  class,  and  he  has,  generally  speaking, 
much  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  actual  facts.  His 
interest  in  agriculture  and  in  country  life  is  not  a  thing  of 
yesterday,  nor  is  it  inspired  by  electoral  calculations.  He  has 
never  ceased  to  deplore  the  operation  of  those  social  and  economic 
tendencies  which  have  depopulated  the  countryside,  but  he  is 
aware  that  a  townward  migration  is  taking  place  in  countries 
utterly  dissimilar  from  our  own  in  fiscal,  economic,  political,  and 
social  conditions.  Australia — the  utopia  of  State  Socialism,  an 
unrestrained  democracy,  untainted  by  any  breath  of  feudal 
tyranny,  haunted  by  no  aristocratic  traditions,  and  basking  in 
the  sun  of  a  Labour  Ministry — Australia  is  experiencing  the 
fatal  attraction  of  city  life ;  so  is  the  United  States,  so  is 
(Termany.^  Nowhere,  indeed,  has  the  tendency  revealed  itself 
so  strikingly  as  in  England ;  but  nowhere  else  did  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  begin  so  soon.  The  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  townward  migration  is  not  confined  to  the 
decadent  countries  of  the  old  world  does  not  diminish  the  zeal  of 
the  Unionist  party  to  devise  a  remedy  for  an  admitted  evil ;  but 
it  does  contribute  to  a  more  accurate  diagnosis  and  discourages 
the  adoption  of  quack  remedies.  Similarly  in  regard  to  rural 
education,  to  the  housing  and  wages  of  agricultural  workers,  to 
the  provision  of  gardens,  allotments,  and  small  holdings. 

The  question  of  small  holdings  brings  us,  however,  to  a  definite 
line  of  cleavage  between  parties.  Both  parties  believe  in  multi¬ 
plying  them,  and  have  demonstrated  their  belief.  But  the 
Radical  campaigners,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discern,  are  opposed  root  and  branch  to  giving  the  small  owner 
the  status  of  proprietorship.  He  desires  that  he  should  remain 
in  perpetuity  the  tenant  of  the  State  or  the  local  authority. 

The  Unionist,  on  the  contrary,  is  convinced  that  no  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem  can  be  found  except  in  a  wide  extension 
of  the  principle  of  ownership  effected  either  through  the  inter¬ 
mediation  of  the  State  or  by  means  of  agricultural  banks, 

(1)  See  an  admirable  article  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  447, 
p.  244. 
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mortgage-debenture  associations,  or  similar  agencies.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  regard  to  large  holdings,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  for  the  small-holder  the  method  of  purchase  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  tenancy  under  a  public  authority. 
Indeed,  the  system  under  which,  as  at  present,  the  small-holder 
embarks  upon  the  profitless  task  of  buying  the  land,  by  annual 
instalments  included  in  his  rent,  not  for  himself  but  for  the 
County  Council,  seems  to  combine  every  possible  disadvantage. 
Under  the  alternative  plan  of  purchase,  every  year,  or  every  instal¬ 
ment,  brings  the  cultivator  nearer  to  the  goal  of  complete  and 
unfettered  ownership. 

Not  that  small  holdings,  whether  purchased  or  rented,  can 
be  regarded  as  a  panacea.  In  certain  districts,  under  certain 
conditions,  their  multiplication  would  be  an  unmitigated  gain. 
But  the  best  friends  of  agriculture  are  at  one  with  the  hard 
teachings  of  experience  in  warning  us  that  the  policy,  if  indis¬ 
criminately  adopted,  can  result  only  in  acute  distress  and  cruel 
disillusionment. 

I  w'ould  venture  to  sound  a  similar  note  of  warning  in  regard 
to  the  policy  of  land  purchase  as  a  whole.  I  am  well  content 
that  the  Tory  party  should  commit  itself  to  the  principle,  but  not 
to  its  universal  application.  In  cases  where  an  owner  has  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  break-up  of  an  estate ,  it  may  be  unavoidable  that 
the  State  should  intervene  and  advance  to  the  tenants  the  whole  of 
the  purchase  money  by  means  of  a  reducible  mortgage.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  push  a  policy  sound  in 
itself  to  dangerous  extremes.  There  are  many  tenants — particularly 
large  tenants — who  are  better  off  as  they  are  than  ever  they  could 
hope  to  be  as  owners ;  and  they  recognise  the  fact.  In  agriculture, 
as  in  other  spheres  of  activity,  we  want  not  uniformity,  but 
variety  of  method,  and  we  want  it  in  the  interests  of  the  State, 
of  the  individual  cultivator,  and  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

But  whatever  the  method — ownership,  tenancy,  co-operation, 
or  what  not — one  condition  is  essential  to  improvement  :  a  sense 
of  security  and  stability.  What  the  land  wants  is  a  steady 
application  of  capital,  provided  either  by  a  cultivating  owner,  or 
by  a  landlord,  or  by  a  well-secured  tenant,  or  by  a  banker,  and 
without  security  for  the  investment  it  will  not  be  forthcoming 
from  private  sources,  and  ought  not  be  forthcoming  from  the  State. 

In  regard  to  a  State-aided  purchase  on  a  large  scale,  one  point 
deserves  attention.  Lord  Eversley  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
scheme  cannot  be  recommended  to  England  on  the  analogy  of 
Ireland.  In  Ireland  only  a  moiety  of  the  ownership  attached  to 
the  landlord,  and  had  to  be  purchased  from  him.  The  advances 
made  by  the  State  to  the  tenant  have  been  made  therefore  largely 
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on  the  security  of  the  tenant’s  own  moiety.  This  security  is 
entirely  lacking  in  the  case  of  English  tenants,  and  the  lack  of 
it  gravely  affects  the  financial  complexion  of  any  purchase  scheme 
which  can  be  devised.  Nevertheless,  a  scheme  must  be  devised, 
and  for  a  few  years  some  risks  must  be  taken.  If  the  plan  of 
reducible  mortgages — under  which  the  tenant  repays  the 
principal  by  annual  instalments  be  adopted,  the  initial  risk  will 
not  be  great,  and  it  will  diminish  every  year.  But  the  State 
must  not  go  too  fast.  The  politicians  must  not  be  permitted,  for 
their  own  interested  reasons,  to  hurry  it.  The  patient  is  not 
in  extremis ;  if  let  alone  he  would  soon  be  convalescent.  Festina 
lente  is  a  sound  maxim  of  statesmanship,  and  it  is  pre-eminently 
applicable  to  any  scheme  for  converting,  by  means  of  State-capital, 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  into  proprietors.  On  every  ground,  social, 
political,  and  economic,  such  a  conversion  is  desirable  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  but  not  on  a  universal  scale.  And  if  the  State  will  consent 
to  “go  slow,”  the  end  may  be  attained  without  appreciable  risk  to 
public  credit  and  with  every  advantage  to  the  common  weal. 

J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 


CONSTABLE’S  DBA  WINGS  AND  SKETCHES. 


Living  in  London,  or  within  easy  reach  of  it,  the  student  of 
Constable  is  peculiarly  favoured.  At  the  National  Gallery  he 
may  look  upon  such  masterpieces  as  the  Haywain,  the  Cornfield, 
the  Cenotaph,  the  Valley  Farm;  he  may  linger,  as  I  think  he 
should,  before  that  object-lesson  in  perspective,  Flatford  Mill  on 
the  River  Stour ;  he  may  appreciate  the  freshness  and  purity  of 
the  Glebe  Farm,  or  the  bold,  unconventional  treatment  so 
apparent  in  the  View  at  Hampstead.  At  the  “Tate”  Gallery 
he  may  see  Harwich:  Sea  and  Lighthouse;  the  Church  Porch, 
Bergholt;  the  Bridge  at  Gillingham.  Turning  to  South 
Kensington,  he  may  study  the  Cottage  in  a  Cornfield  or  Dedham 
Mill;  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  Bishop's  Garden;  or  Boat¬ 
building  near  Flatford  Mill.  At  the  Diploma  Gallery  he  will 
find  the  Lock  and  the  Leaping  Horse.  All  these  are  charac¬ 
teristic  examples  of  the  art  of  Constable ;  they  tell  us  something 
of  his  choice  of  subject ;  they  display  the  strength  of  his  hand ; 
they  betray  its  incidental  weaknesses.  The  number  of  landscapes 
by  Constable  exhibited  in  any  other  city  is  not  large,  and  the 
student  must  travel  far,  whether  in  our  own  provinces  or  else¬ 
where,  to  see  the  equal  of  the  pictures  I  have  named. 

When  w'e  turn  to  consider  Constable’s  drawings  and  sketches 
we  are  even  more  favourably  placed.  Largely  through  the 
generosity  of  the  artist’s  family,  the  greater  part  of  his  known 
work  of  this  kind — memoranda,  so  to  say,  in  oils,  in  w'ater-colour, 
in  pencil,  in  Indian  ink — may  be  studied  in  London,  for  the 
most  part  under  convenient  conditions.  Sixteen  sketches  in  oils 
are  in  the  Diploma  Gallery ;  two  portfolios  of  drawings  and 
sketches,  in  water-colour  and  pencil,  are  in  the  Print  Room  at 
the  British  Museum  ;  at  Kensington  about  four  hundred  drawdngs 
and  sketches,  in  various  media,  are  exhibited  in  a  room  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  wnrk  of  Constable.  Very  many  are  in  water¬ 
colour  or  pencil,  and  to  these,  for  the  most  part,  I  will  confine 
my  remarks. 

An  interesting  article  might  be  penned  on  the  evolution  of 
artistic  choice  of  subject.  T  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  subjects 
peculiar  to  the  artist’s  environment — the  Hapsburgs  of  Velasquez, 
the  Burgomasters  of  Rembrandt,  the  peasants  of  Teniers,  Rubens’ 
Helen  Fourments  and  Isabella  Brandts,  Titian’s  Urbinos,  Durer’s 
Dumonstiers — but  to  subjects  common  to  half  the  civilised  world, 
certainly  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  Ruch,  in  particular,  are  the 
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more  ubiquitous  features  of  landscape — the  wayside  inn,  the 
winding  road,  the  farmyard,  the  gleaner  among  corn,  the  sheep 
upon  meadow  and  down,  the  boat  upon  the  stream,  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills.  Only  yesterday,  historically  speaking, 
the  artist — in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Flanders,  in  France,  in  England 
— regarded  all  these  things  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  art — if, 
indeed,  he  regarded  them  at  all.  He  drew  the  Holy  Family,  the 
Virgin  Mother,  the  Child  Christ,  the  Crucifixion  ;  he  painted 
portraits  of  his  friends  or  of  public  persons ;  the  common  objects 
of  the  country  seldom ;  the  country  itself  not  at  all.  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  he  paid  small  heed  to  landscape,  other 
than  as  a  more  or  less  decorative  background  for  man,  until  the 
copyist,  by  his  handiwork  on  illuminated  manuscript  or  missal, 
foreshadowed,  however  crudely,  the  artistic  possibilities  of  such 
subjects.  Constable  rambled  and  sketched  in  the  Stour  Valley 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  fifty  years 
before,  Gainsborough  sketched  every  graceful  tree  and  picturesque 
gable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sudbury;  fifty  years  earlier  still, 
landscape  art  in  England  had  hardly  reached  its  incipient  stages. 
We  cannot  say  who  planted  the  seed  watered  by  Zuccharelli  and 
Wilson,  but  the  plant  grew  speedily  and  bore  excellent  fruit.  It 
yielded  that  fruit  most  lavishly  in  the  days  of  Turner  and 
Constable.  Subsequently,  as  connoisseurs  assure  us,  the  tree  has 
waxed  less  vigorous;  it  produces  plenty  of  fruit,  but  the  quality 
has  deteriorated.  The  claims  of  the  country-side,  and  of  rural 
life  and  industry,  were  never  more  fully  recognised  by  artists 
than  during  those  years  when  Constable,  the  admirer  but  not  the 
follower  of  Claude,  produced  drawings  and  sketches  now  rightly 
regarded  as  national  treasures. 

The  drawings  and  sketches  of  a  great  artist  are  profoundly 
interesting.  They  bring  us  to  his  elbow  ;  they  show  us  something 
not  revealed  by  his  more  perfect  work ;  they  tell  us  what  he 
attempted  as  well  as  what  he  completed.  To  Constable  this 
applies  with  greater  truth  than  to  many  other  artists,  for  whereas 
their  drawings,  especially  in  water-colour,  are  examples  of  their 
noblest  work,  and  are  rightly  regarded  as  desirable  possessions  by 
and  for  themselves,  the  sketches  of  Constable  are  usually  sub¬ 
sidiary  studies — essays  in  delineation,  experiments  in  light  and 
shade,  tentative  efforts  to  record  the  salient  features  of  objects 
which  arrested  his  eye  during  many  wanderings.  They  furnish, 
I  think,  an  excellent  commentary  on  Lord  Windsor’s  remark  that 
Constable  had  “a  right  sense  of  proportion  and  true  artistic  vision 
of  what  is  pictorial  and  what  is  not.”  For  they  all  suggest 
possible  developments;  some,  indeed,  are  landscapes  in  petto, 
having  provided  the  basis  for  paintings  subsequently  exhibited  at 
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Somerset  House  or  the  British  Gallery.  We  trace  the  Valley 
Farm  in  several  sketches  of  earlier  date.  The  small  pencil 
drawing  entitled  On  the  Shore  near  Harwich,  dated  1815,  is 
a  laithtul  foreshadowing  of  the  large  oil  painting  Harwich:  Sea 
and  Lighthouse,  executed  in  1820.  A  still  smaller  pencil  drawing, 
A  Cottage  in  a  Field,  is  identical  in  composition  with  The  Cottage 
in  the  Cornfield — a  tine  landscape,  full  of  atmospheric  truth,  now 
in  the  same  room  at  Kensington.  Many  small,  early  sketches  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  attest  the  artist’s  indecision  as  to  appropriate 
point  of  view ;  and  of  Waterloo  Bridge  he  sketched  several  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  in  oil,  and  one  at  least  in  pencil. 

Grant  Allen,  in  an  essay  on  The  Celt  in  English  Art,  alludes  to 
Gainsborough,  Crome,  Constable,  and  others  as  “Englishmen  of 
the  plains,  profoundly  imbued  with  the  Teutonic  spirit.”  This,  as 
a  mere  statement  of  fact,  I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute  ;  but 
with  the  whole  range  of  Constable’s  drawings  and  sketches  fresh 
in  my  memory,  I  protest  against  Grant  Allen’s  argument  that 
Teutonic  art — by  which,  as  he  carefully  pointed  out,  he  did  not 
mean  German  art — usually  represents,  “more  or  less  coarsely, 
somebody  or  something  .  .  .  this  hunting  scene,  this  beer  garden, 
these  good  children  at  play,  this  well-fed  young  man  making 
well-bred  love  to  that  flat-faced  young  lady  with  obtrusive  senti¬ 
mentalism.”  As  regards  Constable,  at  least,  this  broad  generalisa¬ 
tion  is  entirely  misleading.  He  painted,  drew,  or  sketched  the 
scene,  leaving  others  to  depict  the  actors.  He  painted  solitude 
where  Teniers,  like  so  many  artists,  would  have  painted  activity. 
His  finished  landscapes,  large  and  small,  have  usually  but  one 
or  two  figures  in  the  foreground;  in  some,  as  in  Dedham  Mill 
and  The  Cottage  in  a  Cornfield,  there  is  only  one,  or  only  one 
noticeable  ;  in  others,  as  in  the  Cenotaph  and  the  upright  Dedham 
Vale,  there  is  not  even  one.  I  can  at  the  moment  recall  no 
picture  of  his  representing  any  considerable  assemblage  of 
persons  except  the  large  Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  More¬ 
over,  for  the  most  part,  his  almost  solitary  figure  is  essential 
to  the  scene.  He  shows  us  a  man  at  a  lock,  a  man  pushing  a 
punt  into  mid-stream,  a  man  behind  a  plough,  a  man  leading 
a  horse  or  steering  a  barge.  In  a  word,  his  art  is  not  concerned 
with  “somebody  or  something,”  but  with  the  manifestation  of 
time  and  place;  the  time  usually  mid-day,  the  place  the  open 
country.  Homely  as  Morland,  he  keeps  still  nearer  to  Mother 
Earth.  In  point  of  fact,  Morland  and  Constable  are  strongly  at 
variance  in  this  respect,  and  serve  to  point  my  meaning.  For, 
unlike  the  figures  in  Constable’s  landscapes,  the  persons  of 
Morland  are  usually  more  than  half  the  picture  ;  they  arrest  the 
eye,  they  tell  a  tale.  Hence,  where  Constable  gives  us  the  Glebe 
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Farm,  Dedham  Vale,  and  Hampstead  Heath,  Morland  gives  as 
Sportsmen  Refreshing ,  A  Carrier’s  Stable,  and  Virtue  in  Danger. 
Grant  Allen’s  description  of  Teutonic  art  may  be  true  enough  on 
the  whole,  but  he  should  not  have  named  Constable  as  an  exponent 
of  its  principles. 

What  is  here  true  of  Constable’s  pictures  is  still  more  true  of 
his  drawings  and  sketches.  They  are  almost  wholly  topographical. 
Hardly  one  of  them — not  even  Archdeacon  Fisher  and  his  Dogs 
or  A  Rustic  Girl,  seated,  two  small  sketches  in  water-colour — has 
any  human  story  to  tell.  They  take  us  from  ourselves  and  our 
associates ;  they  lead  us  in  thought  to  quiet,  inland  waters,  to  the 
harvest  field,  the  winding  lane,  the  lowland  valley,  the  upland 
down.  They  take  us  to  sea-coast  scenes  on  stormy  days  ;  we  look 
upon  a  litter  of  fishing-smacks  left  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach, 
or  upon  deserted  sea-ports  where  angry  waves  tumble  heavily 
upon  the  foreshore  and  gulls  drift  erratically  beneath  inky  skies. 
We  walk  with  Constable  beside  the  Stour,  the  Thames,  the  Avon, 
the  Arun ;  we  watch  the  horse  upon  the  towpath,  the  barge  at 
the  lock ;  we  linger  by  deserted  mills,  or  by  thatched  cottages  in 
solitary  places.  He  shows  us  Folkestone  in  olden  times,  Brighton 
beach  with  hardly  a  person  near  by,  Littlehampton  when  its 
windmill  still  stood  beside  the  coastguard  look-out,  Harwich  as  it 
was  a  century  ago,  Osmington  as  it  was  when  Constable  went 
thither  for  his  honeymoon  in  1816.  Always, — by  the  seashore,  in 
the  village,  among  the  cornfields,  beside  the  stream, — it  is  the 
place  itself  which  these  drawings  speak  of  so  eloquently.  The 
person  is  often  far  to  seek,  and  of  human  story  there  is  none.  I 
do  not  say  that  by  choosing  his  subjects  thus  Constable  snatched 
some  graces  beyond  the  reach  of  most  artists ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
admit  his  limited  outlook,  his  apparent  inditference  towards  human 
activity  and  enterprise.  I  am  merely  indicating  the  scope  of  his 
wmrk,  so  that  the  student  may  know  what  to  expect  when  he 
visits  the  Constable  Eoom  at  Kensington  or  the  Print  Boom  at 
the  British  Museum. 

Let  us  look  at  those  subjects  more  closely.  With  the  exception 
of  about  twenty  views  of  the  Lake  district,  mostly  in  water-colour, 
and  a  lesser  number  concerned  with  Derbyshire,  they  are,  I 
think,  exclusively  illustrative  of  the  southern  half  of  England. 
Constable,  although  invited  to  Paris,  never  left  his  native 
country ;  he  deemed  it  sufficiently  beautiful  for  the  purposes  of 
his  art,  and  found  much  to  exercise  his  pencil  wherever  he  went. 
He  made  many  sketches  in  Suffolk,  Essex,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire, 
Sussex ,  and  Dorsetshire ;  he  sketched  frequently  in  Middlesex , 
Buckinghamshire,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Hampshire  ;  less  frequently 
in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Leicester,  Warwick,  and  Worcester. 
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As  a  series  of  drawings  and  sketches  of  typical  English  scenery, 
we  may  place  them  side  by  side  with  those  of  Turner  and  Girtin, 
of  Varley  and  Cox;  not,  as  I  have  already  shown,  for  their 
individual  merits  as  finished  pictures,  which  they  seldom  are,  but 
for  their  range  and  impressiveness.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  subtle 
delicacy  of  many  of  Constable’s  pencil  drawings,  the  occasional 
breadth  and  power  of  his  w'ork  in  Indian  ink,  or  the  happy 
spontaneity  of  his  best  sketches  in  water-colour ;  1  am  only 
insisting  that  they  represent  the  holiday  exercises  of  a  great  topo¬ 
graphical  artist,  rather  than  the  compositions  of  the  studio. 
They  display  the  precision  of  the  wayside — the  fidelity  born  of 
actual  vision,  the  sympathy  of  the  keen-eyed  onlooker — rather 
than  that  of  the  drawing-table.  The  draughtsmanship  is  that  of 
eye  and  hand  rather  than  that  of  anatomy  and  perspective.  They 
were  executed,  as  I  believe,  not  to  show  how  well  Constable 
could  draw,  but  to  show  what  he  deemed  worth  drawing.  Hence, 
to  search  them,  as  some  have  done,  for  line-work  of  “almost  in¬ 
conceivable  precision,”  such  as  was  wrought  by  the  master-hand 
of  Eembrandt,  and  of  Durer,  is  to  search  one  man’s  storehouse  for 
the  treasures  of  another. 

Constable  was  essentially  a  painter  in  oils.  He  regarded  water¬ 
colour  as  fit  for  memoranda  rather  than  elaborate  or  minute 
ixjrtrayal.  He  exhibited,  indeed,  a  few  drawings  in  the  latter 
medium — H.M.S.  Victory,  Old  Sarum,  Stonehenge — but  these 
were  the  exceptions  that  proved  his  rule.  At  Kensington  we 
need  only  turn  from  one  room  to  the  next  in  order  to  compare 
his  water-colour  drawings  with  the  Landscape  on  the  Dutch  Coast, 
by  Eugene  M.  E.  le  Poitevin,  or  the  Coast  Scene,  by  Jean  Antoine 
Gudin,  or  the  Landscape,  by  Pierre  Girard,  to  perceive  that  where 
Constable  used  water-colour  as  a  convenient  medium  for  tentative 
studies,  these  men  of  other  schools  regarded  it  as  a  perfect  medium 
for  the  expression  of  their  ripest  art.  Or,  to  make  what  is 
perhaps  a  more  pertinent  comparison,  we  may  compare  Constable’s 
best  work  in  water-colour  with  that  of  De  Wint,  of  which  there 
are  excellent  examples  at  Kensington.  De  Wint  has  his  limita¬ 
tions,  but  a  close  inspection  of  his  Nottingham,  or  his  Warwick¬ 
shire  Lane,  reveals  much  delicate  brush-work,  much  gradation 
of  tint,  which  we  miss  from  the  hand  of  Constable.  There  are, 
however,  water-colour  drawings  by  Constable  deserving  of  careful 
study.  Among  them  is  the  Ruins  of  Old  Sarum,  Wilts ;  a  shep¬ 
herd,  with  dog  and  sheep,  is  indicated  rather  than  drawn  in  the 
left-hand  foreground ;  there  are  cattle  on  the  lower  pastures  in 
the  middle-distance;  beyond,  the  mound  of  Old  Sarum  looms 
vast  and  spectral;  over  all,  lowering  clouds  almost  obliterate  the 
blue  sky.  Houses  on  Putney  Heath,  a  drawing  dated  1818,  bears 
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traces  of  unusual  care  in  the  delineation  of  detail,  and  has,  at 
a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  colour-print.  Truly  pictorial,  as 
the  word  is  understood  by  the  admirers  of  Birket  Foster  or 
Allingham  or  Sutton  Palmer,  are  those  sweet,  true  visions  entitled 
Landscape  with  Windmill,  Rustic  Cottage  with  Trees,  and 
Distant  View  of  Salisbury — if,  indeed,  it  be  Salisbury,  for  the 
locality  is  disputed.  Occasionally  w’e  notice  a  subject  obviously 
experimental — undertaken  as  a  test  of  skill,  an  essay  in  Flemish 
fidelity — such  as  the  drawing,  A  French  Partridge — true,  I  think, 
in  colour,  but  lacking  such  ornithological  accuracy  as  we  now 
associate  wdth  the  name  of  Thorburn.  Small  examples  of  rapid, 
sketchy  work  are  the  View  at  Houghton,  the  Farmhouse  and 
Church,  and  a  Landscape  Study.  They  illustrate  Mr.  Hamerton’s 
remark  that  a  painter  must  inevitably  have  either  a  tendency  to 
breadth,  or  to  minuteness  of  interpretation.  Few,  indeed,  of 
Constable’s  water-colour  drawings  or  sketches  display  minute 
precision.  There  is  much  broad  indication  of  light  and  shade ; 
much  effort,  often  successful,  to  effect  directness  of  appeal;  but 
little  of  that  subtle  touching  in,  frequently  born  of  after-thought, 
apparent  in  the  work  of  masters  in  water-colour,  from  Paul 
Sandby  downwards. 

Many  of  Constable’s  happiest  drawings  were  executed  in  pencil. 
Of  these  there  are  twenty-two  at  the  British  Museum  ;  at  Kensing¬ 
ton  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  ;  others  are  in  private 
collections.  Few^  pencil  drawings  convey  so  much  to  the  student. 
They  are  superior,  on  the  whole,  to  the  drawings  in  water-colour — 
so  far  as  comparison  is  possible  between  works  in  different  media. 
They  are  not  inferior  in  range  of  subject,  recording,  for  the  most 
part,  the  trend  of  Constable’s  footsteps  between  Ipswich  and 
Weymouth.  A  few  recall  his  visits  to  Worcestershire,  Warwick¬ 
shire  ,  and  Leicestershire ;  but  neither  at  Kensington  nor  at  the 
British  Museum  are  there  any  pencil  drawings  relating  to  his 
more  northerly  wanderings.  Constable  did  not  attain  to  maturity 
of  vision,  to  sureness  of  touch,  in  ^^encil  or  other  medium,  until 
middle  life,  and  probably  some  early  sketches  were  subsequently 
destroyed,  or  presented,  like  those  of  Gainsborough,  to  persons 
ignorant  of  their  value,  and  ultimately  lost.  Mr.  Holmes,  in  his 
large  volume  on  Constable,  mentions  that  the  sepia  study  after 
Claude,  executed  in  1796,  is  the  earliest  dated  work  known  to 
him.  Constable  was  at  that  time  in  his  tw^entieth  year ;  he  had 
copied  engravings  by  Dorigny ;  he  had  been  deeply  impressed  by 
Girtin ;  he  had  sketched  diligently  with  Dunthorne.  But,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  nearly  everything  produced  before  the  year  1800 
has  perished,  or  lurks,  unrecognised,  in  private  hands.  Hence 
we  cannot  trace  the  stages  which  led  to  the  production  of  such 
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pencil  til  a  wings  as  those  at  Kensington,  and  can  but  conjecture 
where  we  would  fain  examine.  In  art,  as  in  biology,  evolution 
has  its  successive  stages,  phase  merging  into  phase  with  few 
discernible  lines  of  demarcation ;  and  only  here  and  there  do  we 
catch  glimpses,  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  of  those  primordial  figures 
that  foreshadowed  the  figures  we  know  to-day.  Nothing  could 
be  more  instructive  to  the  student  than  a  series  of  pencil  drawings, 
by  Constable  or  another,  arranged  in  chronological  sequence.  The 
study  of  these  would  show  a  gradual  correction  of  errors,  whether 
of  |)erception  or  execution,  and  the  growth,  day  by  day,  of  that 
sense  of  artistic  fitness  or  unfitness  which  leads  to  ripeness  of 
judgment  and  fidelity  of  portrayal.  As  it  is,  most  of  Constable’s 
drawings  and  sketches  in  pencil  are  dated  after  1812,  when  his 
eye  w’as  sure  and  his  manipulation  firm,  and  we  must  turn  to  his 
work  in  Indian  ink  to  find  those  earlier  sketches  of  shipping  on 
the  Thames  and  Medway  which  were  temporarily  lost  in  1803, 
or  the  Derbyshire  impressions  of  1801. 

Fortunately,  several  of  Constable’s  pencil  drawings  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  claim  notice  as  pictures — I  use  the  word  in  its 
conventional  sense — and  to  appeal  strongly  to  those  who  have 
visited  the  scenes  they  depict,  “Though  much  is  taken,  much 
abides  ’’ ;  some  of  the  scenery  sketched  by  the  artist  is  greatly 
altered,  but  some  is  still  faithfully  reflected  by  the  work  of  his 
hand.  Several  drawings  record  his  first  visit  to  Berkshire.  He 
went  thither  with  Fisher  in  June,  1821,  and  used  his  pencil 
freely.  Two  of  his  drawings  of  Abingdon  were  executed  on 
June  7th — the  Old  Bridge,  Abingdon,  and  Abingdon  from  the 
River.  At  Newbury  he  made  tw'o  drawings  of  the  canal  and  one 
of  a  water-mill;  at  Beading  he  sketched  the  Abbey  Gate  and  a 
View  from  the  River.  Passing  into  Oxfordshire,  he  executed  a 
[X)werful  drawing  of  University  College,  Oxford,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Some  of  these  represent  his  best  work  in  pencil — admir¬ 
ably  chosen  as  subjects,  rich  in  depth  of  shadow  and  indication  of 
light;  bold,  but  legitimate  in  configuration  of  cloud;  faithful  in 
reflection  of  local  truth.  Other  drawings,  noticeable  for  similar 
merits,  are  the  Knowle  Hall,  Waricickshire ,  dated  September  13th, 
1820 ;  River  Scene  with  Shipping  and  Houses  (about  1820)  and 
Stratford,  Water  Lane,  dated  October  4th,  1827.  In  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  these  are  some  still  larger  drawings  of  other  neighbour¬ 
hoods,  executed  in  later  life — mere  delineation  of  form,  almost 
entirely  lacking  tone.  Such  are  Beach  Scene  with  Fishing-boats 
and  Men,  Fittleirorth  Mill  and  Bridge  on  the  Arun,  Cottages 
and  Trees,  and  the  Chain  Pier,  Brighton.  I  have  termed  them 
drawings  rather  than  sketches  because  they  are  more  than  pen¬ 
cilled  memoranda ;  they  are  carefully  wrought  so  far  as  they  go, 
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and  were  obviously  left  in  their  present  state  after  due  deliberation. 
Between  these  extremes  lies  the  happy  mean  of  artistic  statement 
in  lead  pencil,  where  tone  is  exquisitely  adjusted  to  time  and 
place,  and  the  master-hand  has  recorded  some  transient  impression 
ere  it  faded.  This  was  exemplified  to  some  extent  when  Con¬ 
stable,  in  October,  1814,  made  two  drawings  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was  bom,  one  dated  “Night,  October  2nd,”  the  other,  “Day, 
October  3rd.”  Both  are  now  at  Kensington. 

Some  of  Constable’s  most  interesting  pencil  sketches  are  small 
in  size.  One  such,  A  Cottage  in  a  Field  (different  from  that 
already  mentioned),  is  Millet-like  in  its  suggestion  of  solitude  and 
perfect  note  of  simplicity.  Apparently  artless  and  unstudied,  in 
reality,  as  the  student  should  know,  it  is  the  outcome  of  much 
labour  and  knowledge.  There  is,  too,  a  clever  Sketch  after  Cuyp, 
a  tiny  vision  of  cows  on  an  upland  pasture,  with  a  boy  near  by, 
and  such  a  study  of  English  cloudland  as  we  have  learned  to 
associate  with  the  artist’s  hand.  There  is  also  a  View  in 
Wimbledon  Park,  sketched  on  the  back  of  a  visiting-card  in  1815  ; 
a  Lane  with  a  distant  view,  a  Road  leading  into  Salisbury,  a 
Richmond  Bridge,  and  a  Bridge  at  Hendon.  These  are  pictorial 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  are,  moreover,  topographical 
documents,  to  be  preferred  before  elaborate  compositions, 
exemplifying  every  form  of  artistic  licence,  for  reasons  akin  to 
those  which  lead  the  student  of  human  nature  to  value  Bunyan’s 
Grace  Abounding  above  the  shrewdest  novel.  Constable’s  draw¬ 
ings  and  sketches,  in  pencil  as  in  other  media,  are  at  least  an 
approach  towards  truth  ;  sincerity  of  purpose  and  fidelity  to  subject 
are  apparent,  and  the  arts  of  observation  and  draughtsmanship 
go  hand-in-hand. 

The  last  sentence  suggests  an  inevitable  allusion.  Buskin, 
despite  his  splendid  gifts  and  great  knowledge,  was  singularly 
prone  to  over-statement,  a  defect  which  he  displayed  freely  in 
his  remarks  on  Constable.  He  tells  us — inter  alia — that  he  had 
never  seen  a  work  by  Constable  in  w’hich  there  were  “any  signs 
of  his  being  able  to  draw.”  This,  of  course,  was  written  before 
any  collections  of  Constable’s  works,  as  we  know  them  now, 
had  been  brought  together,  and  one  is  tempted  to  ask  what  pictures 
Paiskin  had  seen  in  addition  to  the  few  he  named.  The  drawings 
and  sketches  (with  which  alone  T  am  here  concerned)  provide 
ample  proof  that  Constable  could  draw  both  substance  and  shadow 
ably  enough  when  drawing,  qud  drawing,  was  his  chief  aim.  More 
often  than  not,  however,  he  was  concerned  less  with  draughts¬ 
manship,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  than  with  the 
interpretation  and  reflection  of  Nature’s  more  subtle  moods. 
Bightly  styled  the  “Father  of  Modern  Impressionism,”  he  was 
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concerned  with  phases  of  landscape  art  not  to  be  rendered  by  mere 
drawing,  however  accurate,  and  the  merit  of  his  best  drawings 
and  sketches  is  often  a  thing  apart  from  theii’  draughtsmanship. 
Given  opportunity  and  diligence,  the  student  may  learn  to  draw 
with  exquisite  nicety  ;  but  that  nicety  will  be  restricted  to  delinea¬ 
tion  of  form.  The  genius  that  presides  over  the  higher  graces 
of  art  is  not  at  our  beck  and  call.  The  ablest  draughtsman  cannot 
copy,  with  more  than  approximate  fidelity,  the  Market  Cart  of 
Gainsborough ;  he  may,  however,  point  out  that  the  horse  in  the 
cart  is  indicated  rather  than  drawn,  and  that  he  could  draw  it 
more  efficiently  himself.  For  Gainsborough,  though  an  excellent 
draughtsman,  was  here,  like  Constable,  chiefly  concerned  with 
other  aspects  of  art. 

x\ll  this,  I  think,  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  turn  to 
Constable’s  sketches  in  oil.  Our  largest  collection  of  these  is  at 
Kensington.  They  are  of  many  kinds,  from  hasty  memoranda 
of  cloud  configuration  to  broad,  masterly  statement  of  topographic 
fact  and  feature — such,  for  instance,  as  the  View  at  Stoke  by  Nay- 
land,  or  the  Autumnal  Sunset.  Some,  from  the  moment  of  com¬ 
pletion,  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  competent  judges.  Brighton 
Beach  with  Colliers,  painted  on  a  cream-coloured  impasto,  laid 
down  with  the  hog-hair  brush,  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Chamberlain.  “It  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  impressions, 
and  though  only  seven  inches  by  four  in  size,  has  been  dashed  in 
with  great  largeness  of  manner,  and  suggests  a  wide  expanse  of 
sea  and  sky.  Every  brush  mark  stands  out  boldly  .  .  .  the  sparkle 
of  the  white  sails  of  the  distant  boats,  the  yellow,  sandy  beach, 
and  the  blackness  of  the  hull  and  masts  of  the  colliers,  together 
with  the  almost  formless  mass  of  houses  on  the  left,  combine 
to  produce  an  effect  of  the  greatest  vividness,  and  a  colour-impres¬ 
sion  almost  gem-like  in  its  quality,  so  much  has  the  artist  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  hand-breadth.”  Yet  more  wholly  unique,  from  certain 
standpoints,  is  a  sketch  in  the  National  Gallery,  entitled  Summer 
Afternoon  after  a  Shower,  one  of  the  most  truly  Impressionistic 
of  all  his  works.  As  Leslie  records,  we  owe  this  sketch  to  an 
effect  seen  one  afternoon,  in  1824,  near  Eedhill — an  effect  which 
impressed  Constable  so  greatly  that  on  alighting  from  the  coach 
he  rapidly  sketched  it  from  memory.  It  was  much  coveted  by 
John  Jackson,  E.A.,  who  wished  to  paint  a  picture  in  exchange, 
but  Constable  kept  it  himself.  It  was  engraved  by  David  Lucas 
for  the  English  Landscape  Series  of  mezzotints. 

Constable’s  sketches  in  oil  vary  in  subject  as  greatly  as  those 
in  water-colour  or  pencil.  Many  are  studies  of  English  skies — 
“such  changeful  skies,”  says  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore,  “as  no 
one  but  himself  had  ever  fullv  understood — had  ever  half  as  faith- 
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fully  and  subtly  chronicled.”  They  show  a  profound  knowledge, 
born  of  patient  observation,  of  the  effects  of  wind  upon  the 
cloud-mass,  and  of  the  hues  assumed  by  clouds  of  varying  density. 

I  doubt  whether  any  English  painter  of  landscape  understood  the 
sky,  in  its  relation  to  weather,  so  intimately  as  Constable.  His 
father,  Golding  Constable,  of  East  Bergholt,  was  the  owner  of 
two  windmills,  and  the  artist  told  Lucas  that  he  made  “his  earliest 
studies  and  most  useful  observations  of  atmospheric  effects  ”  when 
working  at  his  father’s  mills.  Eapidity  of  execution  is  essential 
to  the  artist  when  recording  the  aspect  of  changing  skies,  and 
Constable  became  very  skilful  in  seizing  the  forms  and  hues  of 
clouds  ere  they  faded  or  dispersed.  He  continued  the  practice 
late  in  life,  executing  several  of  his  best  sky-studies  at  Hampstead, 
where  the  wide  outlook  in  all  directions  favoured  his  purpose. 
Here  again,  words  from  Euskin  came  to  mind.  In  his  Elements 
of  Drawing  he  says  that  no  artist  save  Turner  “ever  yet  drew 
the  sky,”  adding  that  even  the  clouds  of  Titian  and  Tintoret 
are  conventional.  If  the  student,  after  a  careful  study  of  Con¬ 
stable’s  cloud-sketches  at  Kensington,  will  look  once  again  upon 
the  Haywain  and  the  Cornfield  in  the  National  Gallery,  he  will, 

T  think,  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wedmore  rather  than  to 
that  of  Euskin. 

Hampstead  provided  Constable  with  other  subjects  than  chang¬ 
ing  skies.  Two’  large  studies  entitled  Trees  near  Hampstead 
Church  may  be  termed  drawings  in  oil ;  there  are  small  but  power¬ 
ful  sketches  of  The  Grove  and  a  Heath  Scene ;  there  is  a  Sunset 
Study  dated  1820;  a  Study  at  Hampstead,  Evening,  dated  1823; 
and  there  are  others.  In  none  of  his  sketches  are  tentative 
characteristics  more  apparent.  In  some,  indeed,  we  recognise  the 
bases  of  pictures  subsequently  painted  ;  others  are  nearly  allied 
to  his  water-colour  sketches  of  the  neighbourhood,  suggesting,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  that  Constable  took  infinite  pains  to  assure  himself 
of  a  subject’s  fitness  or  unfitness  for  pictorial  treatment.  This 
is  equally  apparent  when  we  turn  to  Suffolk  and  Essex  scenes, 
never  far  from  his  heart.  The  Valley  Farm  is  prefigured  in  the 
Landscape  with  Water;  the  Leaping  Horse,  the  Haywain,  and 
Dedham  Mill  have  each  their  prototype  in  broad,  rapid  sketch 
or  sketches ;  the  Glebe  Farm  is  crudely  foreshadow’ed  in  a  Land¬ 
scape  Study.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  from  which  I  set 
out.  For  the  fact  insisted  upon  in  this  paper — however  imperfectly 
it  has  been  worked  out — is  that  sketches  and  drawings  generally, 
and  those  of  Constable  in  particular,  have  an  interest  entirely 
independent  of  their  merits  or  demerits  as  “pictures.”  As  it 
happens,  some  of  Constable’s  best  sketches — in  oil,  in  water¬ 
colour,  in  pencil — are  truly  pictorial,  but  are  not  alw^ays  of  more 
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worth  and  consequence  for  that  reason.  We  value  most  highly 
those  .spirited  sketches  which  show  us  his  great  landscapes  in 
the  making,  and  teach  us  so  many  truths  concerning  the  art  he 
loved — the  art  he  practised  with  such  consummate  skill. 

Some  years  back  I  was  talking  with  a  well-known  critic  of  art — 
the  late  James  Orrock — in  his  home  near  the  British  Museum. 
He  urged  me,  most  earnestly,  not  to  suppose,  as  so  many  do,  that 
the  art  which  lies  at  our  own  doorways  is  unworthy  of  study. 
“You  young  fellows,”  said  he,  “who  write  what  we  older  ones 
read  when  our  writing  days  are  over,  need  not  fetch  your  subject 
from  a  thousand  miles  off,  or  look  for  it  in  the  happenings  of 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Leave  the  “Old  Masters”  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  which  they  can  well  do ;  but  see  that  you  care  for 
Gainsborough  and  Crome  and  Constable  and  David  Cox.  They 
are  worth  caring  for,  I  can  assure  you.”  His  own  walls  were 
covered  with  works  by  the  men  he  named,  many  of  them  sketches. 
Had  this  paper  ever  met  his  eye,  he  would  have  known  that 
his  remarks,  and  an  inspection  of  his  treasures,  were  responsible 
for  its  inception. 


Herbert  W.  Tompkins. 


A  LIVING  DEATH. 


Tsong  Kapa  was  an  old  Thibetian  lama.  He  lived  in  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Linga  Gompa.  A  great  part  of  his  day  was  spent  in  medita¬ 
tion  and  prayer.  This  gave  to  his  eyes  a  dreaming  and  abstracted 
look.  Of  men  he  was  strangely  ignorant.  Of  women  he  knew 
nothing.  But  of  both  men  and  women  he  thought  comijassionately, 
for  were  they  not  poor  souls  for  ever  struggling  up  the  ladder 
whose  rungs  are  a  myriad  reincarnations  and  whose  top  touches  the 
stars  ? 

One  day,  Tsong  Kapa  stood  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  monastery. 
As  was  usual,  a  storm  raged.  Icy  blasts  shrieked  past,  laden  with 
dust.  Heavy  masses  of  cloud  concealed  the  mountains.  No  kindly 
evidences  of  man  met  the  gaze;  no  fields;  no  villages,  only  naked 
rocks,  barren  valleys,  and  sombre  mountains — a  land  of  infinite 
melancholy  that  weighed  upon  the  spirits  like  an  evil  dream — a 
land  darkened  with  everlasting  clouds  and  swept  by  barely-ceasing 
storms. 

Tsong  Kapa  steadied  himself  wdth  one  thin  hand  upon  the  parapet- 
edge.  The  wind  tore  fiercely  at  his  garments;  tossed  his  white  hair, 
stung  him  with  flying  grit;  but  his  smarting  eyes  were  turned 
devoutly  to  where,  seen  between  two  rows  of  mani  stones  and  flutter¬ 
ing  prayer-streamers,  the  rock-dwelling  of  a  hermit  loomed  dark 
against  the  storm.  The  thought  came  to  Tsong  Kapa,  as  indeed  it 
had  come  many  times  before,  how  fortunate  was  Linga  Gompa  in 
being  blessed  by  the  presence  of  so  holy  a  man — oneself  vowed  to 
solitary  confinement  for  life — and,  as  he  pondered  upon  the  sacrifice, 
his  mental  attitude  was  one  of  humility  and  worship. 

As  he  gazed  downward,  he  became  aware  of  something  that  moved 
over  the  dun  background  of  rocks.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  a  wolf, 
but  when  it  came  nearer  he  saw  that  it  was  a  woman.  The  wonder 
of  it  broke  through  the  pious  abstraction  of  his  musings,  for  few 
wandering  lamas  or  pilgrims  visited  the  monastery  in  winter. 

Unwontedly  excited,  the  old  lama  hobbled  down  the  stairs  that 
led  to  the  outer  gate.  He  was  standing  in  the  deep  archway  of  the 
porch  when  the  stranger  reached  the  monastery. 

He  would  fain  have  questioned  her,  but  noting  her  extreme 
exhaustion  he  suppressed  his  curiosity,  and,  leading  her  into  the 
red-painted  dukang,  or  chief  temple,  he  seated  her  upon  a  divan. 

At  that  hour  no  one  was  stirring,  for,  wearied  by  a  night-long 
service,  the  other  lamas  were  all  asleep  within  their  cells.  Dun 
yellow  light  fell  with  difficulty  from  the  loophole  of  a  window, 
causing  the  interior  to  glimmer  upon  the  sight,  mysterious  and 
ghostly  beyond  expression.  In  the  twilight  of  the  more  open  spaces, 
drums,  gongs,  and  prayer-cylinders  alternated  with  grinning  masks 
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and  banners  that  shuddered  in  the  draughts.  No  sound  was  audible 
in  that  ancient  home  of  the  gods  save  the  grievously  human  raving 
of  the  wind. 

Tsong  Kapa  remained  standing.  He  looked  at  the  woman,  though 
not  so  fixedly  as  to  disconcert  her.  She  was  middle-aged  and  plain. 
The  wind  had  used  her  roughly,  and  in  every  line  of  her  weather¬ 
beaten  face,  and  in  every  fold  of  her  dirty  draperies,  could  be  seen 
the  coarse  grey  dust  of  the  mountains. 

“You  are  in  trouble,”  said  Tsong  Kapa. 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  her  mouth  trembled. 

The  old  man  nodded;  then,  to  give  her  time  to  recover,  he 
muttered,  "Om  mani  padvie  hum,”  three  or  four  times,  gazing 
abstractedly  towards  the  temple  gods. 

The  woman  remained  huddled  upon  the  divan.  Her  red-rimmed 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  door.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  her 
thoughts. 

“You  come  from  far?”  questioned  Tsong  Kapa. 

“From  beyond  Lo-shung,”  replied  the  woman  in  a  dull,  hoarse 
voice. 

The  old  man  uttered  an  exclamation. 

“All  that  way,”  he  cried,  raising  his  hands.  “And  in  winter!” 
Then,  gazing  at  her  with  increasing  astonishment,  “What  do  you 
here  ?  ” 

She  did  not  at  once  reply.  That  she  was  not  given  to  con¬ 
fidences  he  saw  well;  but  with  tact  bom  of  his  good  heart  he  at 
length  elicited  the  information  that  she  was  seeking  her  husband, 
who,  it  appeared,  had  deserted  her.  As  she  muttered  hoarsely, 
stammering  the  disconnected  words,  her  expression  was  one  of 
hopeless  stupidity.  She  reminded  Tsong  Kapa  of  a  yak. 

“How  long  have  you  been  seeking  him?”  he  questioned. 

The  idea  of  time  seemed  to  distress  her,  for  her  face  puckered, 
and  she  made  vague  gestures  with  her  hands. 

“A  long  time?”  suggested  the  old  lama  kindly. 

“Yes.” 

“  How  do  you  live  ?  ” 

“I  beg.” 

“  Have  you  no  home — no  people  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  How  comes  it  that  you  seek  one  who  has  deserted  you  ?  ” 
pursued  the  lama.  “He  cannot  be  worthy  of  it?” 

A  dull  flush  mounted  to  her  face. 

“Forgive  me,”  said  Tsong  Kapa. 

They  remained  silent  for  some  time,  each  engrossed  in  thought. 
Without,  could  be  heard  uneasy  meanings  rising  unexpectedly  into 
sobs  and  wails.  It  was  as  though  some  lost  spirit  were  seeking 
admittance,  crying  to  those  within,  shaking  the  windows  and  beating 
with  passionate  and  despairing  hands  upon  the  door.  The  sound 
was  one  of  poignant  melancholy.  Something  of  the  sadness  and 
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abandonment  of  this  woman’s  life  seemed  to  animate  the  storm — 
more — to  have  penetrated  even  to  the  dusky  interior  where  the 
banners  rustled  faintly  and  the  draughts  shuddered  away  into  the 
sinister  shadows. 

The  marvel  of  this  experience  held  Tsong  Kapa  tongue-tied.  A 
veil  seemed  to  be  lifted  from  the  world  of  woe,  disclosing  depths 
of  suffering  and  heights  of  abnegation.  He  saw  this  woman  bound 
upon  an  endless  quest,  wandering  like  a  restless  spirit  over  the 
desolate  mountains  of  Thibet,  enduring  cold,  hunger,  exhaustion, 
a  prey  to  never-ending  disappointment,  yet  never  discouraged,  never 
despairing.  Beneath  the  dirty  and  brutalised  exterior — ^the  mask 
of  unprepossessing  humanity — he  divined  love. 

“  Om  mani  padme  hum,"  he  murmured  reverently  beneath  his 
breath. 

Her  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  door.  She  appeared  to  be 
watching — waiting — with  a  vague  air  of  expectancy. 

“What  is  his  name?”  questioned  the  lama. 

“Tundup  Sonam.” 

As  she  answered,  a  light  shone  in  her  upraised  eyes.  It  was 
as  though  the  mere  mention  of  the  familiar  name  had  stin-ed 
some  chord,  awakening  a  depth  of  emotion  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  dull  and  dogged  apathy  of  her  expression. 

The  old  man  pondered,  then  slowly  shook  his  head. 

“  Did  you  expect  to  find  him  here  ?  ”  he  asked  wonderingly. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  pathetic  helplessness,  and  though 
her  lips  moved,  no  sound  was  audible. 

“We  are  only  six  monks  here,”  continued  Tsong  Kapa.  “It 
may  be  that  he  whom  you  seek  has  entered  some  larger  monastery. 
Stay — where  are  you  going?” 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet  and  was  drawing  her  rough  blanket 
costume  more  closely  around  her. 

“You  must  not  leave  us  like  this,”  the  lama  continued.  “The 
storm  still  rages,  and  it  will  soon  be  night.  To-morrow,  perhaps, 

when  you  are  rested - ” 

“No,”  she  muttered,  “no.  I  go  now.” 

“Come,”  expostulated  Tsong  Kapa,  stretching  out  a  hand.  “Be 
persuaded.  Stay  with  us.  Talking  is  good  for  the  heart.  Tell 
me  more.  Surely  there  must  be  something  about  him  that  is 
different  from  others?” 

“He  is  tall,”  she  said  huskily,  and  with  a  pathetic  wistfulness. 
“Yes?” 

“xVnd — and  strong.” 

“Yes — but  many  men  are  that.  Is  there  nothing  else?” 

She  gazed  awhile  at  the  gods  with  unseeing  eyes. 

“He  has  a  scar,”  she  said  at  length.  “He  got  it  in  a  fight 
with  brigands.  They  struck  him  with  a  swoi’d;  it  cut  off  his  right 
ear  and - ” 
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A  sharp  exclamation  interrupted  her.  The  old  man  was  gazin^ 
at  her  breathlessly. 

“A  deep  blue  seam?”  he  stammered,  “from  his  temple  to  his 
chin?” 

“Yes,”  she  cried.  “Yes — yes.” 

They  faced  each  other  in  the  temple  gloom. 

“You  know  him?”  she  cried.  “He  is  here?” 

“I  know  him,”  he  replied.  “He  is  here.” 

For  a  painful  moment  neither  spoke.  The  woman’s  hands  were 
pressed  to  her  bosom. 

“Take  me  to  him.”  Her  voice  came  strangled  with  emotion. 

“I  cannot  do  that.  Nay,  sit  down  again,  and  I  will  tell  you.” 

“Take  me  to  him.  I  must  see  him  now — at  once.” 

“No  man  may  do  that.” 

The  lama’s  voice  sounded  a  note,  solemn,  deep,  and  irrevocable 
as  doom.  She  stared  at  him  with  uncomprehending  eyes. 

“He  is  immured  for  life.” 

Tsong  Kapa  will  never  forget  that  moment.  It  seared  itself 
indelibly  upon  his  memory.  Never  before  had  fate  chosen  him — 
a  humane  man — to  deal  despair  to  a  fellow  human  being. 

“Take  me  to  him,”  she  went  on,  speaking  quickly  in  immense 
agitation.  “He  will  be  glad  to  see  me.  I  am  his  wife.  It  has 
been  a  long  time — a  long  time;  but  he  will  understand  that  I 
could  not  come  before.  Quick,  make  haste,  take  me  to  him.” 

Her  hands  were  outstretched.  Tsong  Kapa  caught  her  by  the 
wrists.  Surprised  by  his  movement  she  struggled  to  free  herself; 
but  despite  his  age,  the  old  lama  proved  the  stronger. 

“Woman,”  he  cried,  forced  into  the  brutality  of  bald  state¬ 
ment,  “you  will  never  see  j^our  husband  again.” 

A  violent  fit  of  trembling  seized  her. 

“  Sit  down,”  said  Tsong  Kapa  gruffly,  and  with  a  kind  insist¬ 
ence  he  forced  her  back  upon  the  divan. 

“Listen,”  he  said.  “Your  husband  came  to  us  three  years  ago. 
He  said  he  had  taken  the  vow  to  enter  for  ever  into  the  darkness. 
We  did  not  know  his  name,  and  dared  not  inquire  it;  for  he 
did  not  tell  us.  Among  ourselves  we  call  him  Lama  Einpoche,  or 
the  superior  one  of  great  holiness.  His  coming  happened  oppor¬ 
tunely,  for  our  cave-dwelling  stood  empty.  We  escorted  him 
thither,  we  six  monks  of  this  monastery.  We  recited  prayers — 
not  the  usual  prayers  for  the  dead,  though  from  that  moment  he 
was  to  be  dead  to  all  the  world;  but  prayers  which  tell  of  the 
glory  of  Nirvana.  We  spread  his  mat  beside  the  little  spring  that 
bubbles  up  in  the  middle  of  his  cell,  we  set  in  order  the  holy 
images  of  the  gods,  and  placed  his  death-seat  ready  against  the 
day  of  his  decease.  Then  we  each  bade  him  farewell,  and,  having 
built  up  the  door  wuth  heavy  stones,  we  came  away.”  The  old 
man  paused  to  mutter  a  prayer,  then  added :  “  You  must  not 
sorrow,  but  rejoice.” 
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Comprehension  dawned  slowly  within  her  eyes.  It  was  as 
though  a  veil  were  being  gradually  withdrawn  from  a  mask  of 
horror. 

“He  is  dead?”  she  whispered. 

“No.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“I  am  privileged  to  take  him  his  food  daily — a  little  tsamba, 
and  once  a  week  tea  and  butter  in  a  bowl.” 

“You  see  him?”  she  asked  quickly,  with  a  sudden  contracting 
of  the  eyes. 

“No.  I  push  his  food  through  a  tunnel  the  length  of  my  arm. 
This  opening  is  very  narrow  and  crooked.  No  one  can  see  him.” 

“Does  he  speak  to  you?” 

“It  is  forbidden.  If  he  were  to  speak  now,  the  three  years  he 
has  already  passed  there  would  not  be  accounted  to  him  for 
righteousness.  And,  moreover,  I  would  be  eternally  damned  did  I 
tempt  him  by  speech.” 

“  If  he  is  ill  - ”  she  paused  and  caught  at  her  breath,  then 

with  an  effort:  “there  will  be  no  one  to  nurse  him?” 

“No.” 

“But — if  he  falls  ill — would  you  know?” 

“Yes,  if  the  tsamba  be  untouched  for  three  days,  we  will  know 
that  he  is  ill — if  for  six  days,  we  will  conclude  that  he  is  dead, 
upon  which  we  will  break  open  the  cell.” 

There  ensued  a  silence.  The  gloom  within  the  temple  was  creep¬ 
ing  over  all  things  like  an  exhalation,  Tsong  Kapa  could  no  longer 
distinguish  her  face. 

“He  is  in  the  dark  and  he  is  cold.” 

Her  voice  sounded  strange,  bereft  of  feeling. 

A  gust  of  wind  shook  the  building.  It  eddied  in  draughts  among 
the  mystic  symbols,  and  in  the  chill  dusk  the  mysterious  banners 
waved  disconsolately. 

“He  is  not  of  this  earth,”  said  Tsong  Kapa  solemnly.  “You 
must  no  longer  think  of  him  as  your  husband.” 

No  one  answered  him.  The  woman  was  now  one  with  the 
shadows.  Tsong  Kapa,  straining  his  aged  eyes,  could  dimly  see 
her  rigid  form  upon  the  divan. 

“There  have  been  other  holy  ones,”  he  continued  naively,  seeking 
to  impart  consolation.  “Our  former  hermit  died  three  and  a  half 
years  ago.  He  worked  miracles.  Did  one  of  us  fall  ill,  we  prayed 
in  the  name  of  our  anchorite  and,  behold,  the  sick  man  recovered. 
Our  late  holy  one  had  been  immured  for  sixty  years.  All  who  had 
known  him  were  dead.  Even  I — the  eldest  lama  in  Linga  Gompa 
— had  never  seen  him.  One  day  when  I  took  him  his  food  I  found 
that  he  had  scratched  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  upon  his  bowl  the  wish 
to  see  the  sun  rise  once  more.  It  is  permitted  to  the  Lama 
Rinpoche  to  ask  to  be  released.  When  we  opened  his  cell  he 
was  quite  naked,  for  his  garments  had  all  rotted  away.  He  was 
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all  bent  up,  small  as  a  child,  with  a  skin  like  very  old  parchment. 
His  eyes  had  lost  all  colour  and  were  bright  and  blind.  For  sixty 
years  he  had  never  washed  or  cut  his  nails.  We  carried  him  out 
into  the  air,  but  he  lived  only  a  few  moments,  for  scarcely  had  the 
sun  risen  when  he  died.  Oh  blessed  life !  Oh  blessed  death ! 
Om  mani  padme  hum.  Oh  thou  jewel  within  the  lotus,  amen.” 

So  lost  in  ecstatic  contemplation  was  Tsong  Kapa  that  for  the 
moment  he  forgot  his  auditor.  A  sound  recalled  him.  In  the 
hush  as  the  storm  lulled,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  old 
temple,  a  strange  noise  became  audible — the  sound  of  a  woman 
sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 


Gilbert  Watson. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT. 


By  E.  temple  THUESTON. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

For  the  next  few  days,  until  she  had  trained  herself  into  a  calm 
state  of  control,  Mrs.  Flint  wasted  no  moments  in  talking  to  Dicky 
in  the  mornings.  She  just  deposited  his  jug  of  hot  water  on  the 
washandstand  and  went  out,  sometimes  without  a  word  passing 
her  lips. 

In  a  state  of  half-wakefulness  Dicky  had  let  her  go,  only  realising 
when  he  began  to  get  up,  how  something  seemed  missing  in  the 
morning,  dimly  aware  that  the  day  had  not  begun  as  it  used. 

For  three  or  four  mornings  he  set  his  mind  to  be  awake  when 
she  came  in;  but  the  effort  failed.  Before  he  was  really  conscious 
of  her  presence  in  the  room,  she  had  gone  and  the  tacit  belief  in  him, 
that  this  was  the  only  opportunity  when  he  could  speak  to  her  with¬ 
out  offending  his  father,  kept  him  silent  on  the  subject  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  Indeed,  this  seemed  to  be  a  natural  understanding 
between  them  both,  for  at  meals,  or  on  any  occasion  when  they  met 
in  his  father’s  presence,  they  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  to  each 
other. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  morning  after  their  last  conversation  that  Dicky 
found  himself  wide  awake,  waiting  for  the  sounds  of  her  footsteps 
up  the  stairs.  When  first  they  reached  his  ears  he  sat  up  in  bed, 
conscious  of  a  thrill  of  excitement,  believing  it  to  be  the  excitement 
of  one  who  achieves  the  success  of  his  endeavours. 

The  door  opened,  when,  with  a  laugh,  half  of  that  same  excite¬ 
ment,  he  greeted  her  with  a  wakeful  good-moming. 

“I’ve  tried  to  catch  you  the  last  three  or  four  times,”  said  he; 
“but  you’d  slipped  out  before  I  could  properly  wake  up.  What’s  the 
matter?  ” 

She  professed  innocence.  Laid  the  jug  of  water  down,  and  looked 
at  him  with  eyebrows  raised  in  simple  questioning. 

“7s  anything  the  matter?  ”  she  asked. 

“Well — why  don’t  you  stop  and  talk  now  as  you  used  to?” 

“My  dear  Dicky — I’ve  got  my  work  in  the  house,”  said  she. 
“Don’t  you  know  that  the  morning  is  the  busiest  part  of  the  day 
for  me.” 

“But  you  used  to  stop  before,  and  the  last  four  days  I’ve  been 
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working  like  a  nigger.  I  thought  you  were  interested  in  my  work. 
You  haven’t  asked  to  see  any  of  it  at  all.” 

“  Haven’t  I?  ”  She  looked  down  at  the  bed,  smiling  at  him,  dimly 
realising  the  supreme  selfishness  of  this,  consciously  glad  that  she 
had  the  power  in  her  to  draw  it  from  him.  “Well — where  is  it?” 
she  went  on.  “Show  me  what  you’ve  done.” 

He  pointed  to  the  portfolio  leaning  up  against  the  wall. 

“Two  etchings  in  there,”  said  he;  “and  the  wood  block  all  ready 
for  printing.” 

She  took  out  the  etchings,  looking  at  them  for  long  in  the  light 
of  the  window.  One  was  the  dried  seed  pods  of  hemlock,  the  other, 
a  little  master  study  of  the  spider’s  web. 

“I  wish  I  could  see  things  as  beautifully  as  you  do,”  said  she. 
“In  all  your  work  you  know  there’s  something  of  you  that’s  almost 
more  interesting  than  the  thing  itself.” 

It  was  not  a  fair  criticism,  for  it  was  true  only  to  her.  Loving 
him  as  she  now  admitted  she  did,  that  was  all  she  looked  for  in  his 
work;  it  was  all  she  cared  to  find. 

“That’s  not  much  good  to  me,  then,”  said  he  on  a  note  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  “Because  I’m  not  anybody.  You  said  the  other  day 
I  was  going  to  be  a  big  man — of  course  it  makes  one  excited  to  hear 
a  thing  like  that;  but  it  isn’t  true.  I  don’t  feel  like  a  big  man.  I 
don’t  feel  it  inside  me.  A  big  man  isn’t  conscious  of  himself  like  1 
am.  I  know  what  I’m  doing  all  the  time  I’m  at  it.  What  I  feel 
about  trees,  for  instance,  the  meanings  I  see  in  them,  the  giant  that’s 
in  the  oak  and  the  ploughman  in  the  elm,  the  princess  in  the  poplar, 
and  all  those  sorts  of  things — well,  I  can  see  them  as  I  look  at  them, 
long  before  I  ever  put  a  drop  of  paint  on  my  brush.  And  then, 
knowing  what  I’m  doing,  I  paint  them  like  that.  I  try  to  get  hold  of 
their  personalities.  What  a  beastly  word  that — personality — is! 
It’s  nearly  as  cheap  as  Art.  Anyhow,  that’s  the  way  I  see  them,  and 
that’s  the  way  I  know  I’m  painting  them.  I  know  when  I  paint  a 
poplar  that  I  can  get  the  meaning,  and  the  form  even,  of  a  princess 
into  it.  On  a  day  when  the  sun’s  up  in  the  summer,  she’s  got  on 
all  her  jewels,  and  the  backs  of  the  leaves  glitter  with  the  breeze. 
And  when  there’s  a  storm,  and  the  rain’s  beating  on  her,  and  the 
wind’s  bending  her,  then  her  hair’s  blown  loose  from  her  forehead, 
and  her  skirts  are  swept  against  her  body,  but  she’s  still  a  princess. 
The  old  ploughman  in  the  elm  would  stand  heavily  in  his  field  to 
watch  her.  And — don’t  you  see? — I  know  that  I’m  doing  all  that. 
I  can  feel  myself  meaning  to  do  it.  That’s  why  I  shall  never  be  a 
big  man.  I  know  too  much  about  myself.” 

He  finished  almost  out  of  breath,  convincing  her  more  than  ever 
of  all  he  was  to  be. 

“And  all  this  time,”  said  she,  “you’ve  been  telling  me  something 
about  yourself  which  you  know  nothing  of.” 

In  bewildered  surprise  he  asked  her  what  she  meant. 

“I  can’t  explain  things  like  you  can,”  she  replied;  “but  I  know 
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what  I  mean.  Surely  it  doesn’t  matter  that  you  know  you  see  things 
like  that.  There’s  something  in  you  first  of  all  which  has  the  eyes 
to  see  them.  And  it’s  that  in  you  of  which  you  know  nothing. 
I  don’t  see  poplar  trees  or  elm  trees  like  that  until  you  tell  me  of  it.” 

“But  you  see  them  now,”  said  he  in  triumph. 

“Yes — I  see  them  now.  You’ve  lent  me  the  eyes  of  that  part  of 
you  of  which  you  are  just  as  unconscious  as  any  big  man  has  ever 
been.  I  don’t  know  if  that’s  what  I  mean,  but  I  know  what  I’m 
trying  to  say.” 

He  sat  in  his  favourite  attitude  in  bed,  with  his  knees  tucked  up 
to  his  chin,  trembling  in  himself  at  the  thought  that  there  might 
be  great  things  for  him  to  do.  Mrs.  Flint  stood  there  by  the  window 
watching  him,  wondering  what  would  be  the  issue  of  it  all;  asking 
the  least,  as  many  a  woman  does,  that  she  just  might  be  allowed  to 
continue  calling  him  in  the  morning,  just  that  she  might  stand  at  his 
window,  talking  as  then,  while  he  sat  in  the  bed  with  his  knees 
tucked  up  under  his  chin. 

That  silence  between  them  had  lasted  a  long  moment,  when  out 
of  the  stillness  of  the  house  came  the  sound  of  a  voice  that 
broke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  lifting  Dicky’s  head  swiftly 
from  his  knees,  and  causing  Mrs.  Flint  hurriedly  to  put  down 
the  etchings  in  her  hand.  It  was  Mr.  Furlong,  calling  his  house¬ 
keeper’s  name. 

Just  one  look,  the  briefest,  passed  between  them.  Then  she 
walked,  with  what  control  of  haste  she  could  summon,  to  the  door. 

“I’m  here,  Mr.  Furlong,”  she  called  out,  then  closed  the  door 
behind  her  as  she  left  the  room. 

Still  sitting  up  in  bed  Dicky  strained  his  ears,  listening  for  any 
sound  which  might  follow.  Everything  was  silent.  At  last  he  got 
out  of  bed  and  slowly  dressed  himself. 

He  had  had  no  walk  that  morning.  Indeed  there  had  been  no 
time;  therefore,  when  breakfast  was  over,  he  was  eager  to  get  back 
to  his  bedroom  studio  to  begin  his  work.  The  wood-block,  as  he  had 
told  IMrs.  Flint,  was  ready  for  its  printing.  Only  the  slightest 
finishing  touches  were  needed  upon  it  before  he  could  take  it  up  to 
London.  With  any  fortune  at  all,  he  hoped  to  take  it  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Furlong  followed  him  out  of  the  dining-room  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  and,  as  he  mounted  the  first  step,  held  him  back  with  an 
unexpected  question. 

“How’s  the  work  getting  on,  Dicky?”  he  asked. 

“Oh — very  well — I  think.” 

“  What  are  you  doing  now  ?  ” 

“Well — this  morning  I  just  want  to  finish  my  wood-block — I’m 
going  to  take  it  up  to  London  to-morrow  for  printing.  Mr.  Nibbs 
has  got  my  press  there  at  his  place.” 

“Can  I  come  up  and  have  a  look  at  it?  ”  asked  his  father. 

With  a  certain  amount  of  surprise,  because  for  the  last  few  weeks 
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Mr.  Furlong  had  never  spoken  of  his  work.  Dicky  gave  a  ready 
consent,  plunging  immediately  into  an  enthusiastic  account  of  all  he 
expected  the  wood-engraving  to  turn  out,  taking  two  steps  of  the 
stairs  at  a  time  in  his  eagerness  to  be  at  it. 

With  feelings  confused  between  admiration  and  envy  of  that  limit¬ 
less  energy  of  his  son,  Mr.  Furlong  followed  more  slowly  after  him. 

When  the  five  blocks  of  wood,  scored  and  chiseled,  looking  just, 
as  Mrs.  Beasly  in  Great  Queen  Street  had  once  said,  like  some 
children’s  puzzle,  were  stood  against  the  wall  in  front  of  him,  the 
good  man  did  his  best  to  be  interested,  strove  genuinely  to  regard 
them  with  a  proper  intelligence.  Yet  all  the  time  his  mind  was 
consumed  with  the  thought  of  what  he  had  really  followed  Dicky 
there  to  say.  He  scarcely  heard  the  words  with  which  his  son 
described  the  method  of  printing,  and  all  the  various  effects  of 
atmosphere  he  hoped  to  get.  Still  less  did  he  understand  what  they 
meant.  But  spurred  on  by  the  belief  that  his  father  must  be 
interested,  Dicky  talked  till  the  words  almost  tumbled  one  over  the 
other. 

Here,  indeed,  was  the  artist,  the  man  whom  Mr.  Furlong  could 
never  hope  to  understand.  All  that  he  could  conceive,  as  he  listened 
to  the  continuous  sound  of  the  words,  was  that  Dicky  perhaps  was 
not  in  love  with  Mrs.  Flint.  But  could  it  be  that  she  was  in  love 
with  him?  The  thought  shook  him  to  his  heart  as  he  contemplated  it. 

But  what  was  there,  he  wondered,  for  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Flint’s 
age  to  love  in  this  boy  who,  in  all  his  enthusiasms,  proved  still  how 
much  a  child  he  was?  What,  after  all,  was  this  painting,  all  this 
making  of  pictures?  It  was  a  child’s  business  at  best.  He  could 
think  of  it  as  little  else.  A  woman  might  occupy  her  time  with  it. 
Surely  not  a  man.  If  he  made  a  living  by  it — well  and  good.  It 
was  right  that  every  man  should  support  himself,  and  certainly  in 
his  own  way.  That  was  fair;  that  was  just.  He  would  always  be 
just.  That,  at  least,  should  be  said  of  him. 

But  what  was  this  making  of  pictures  as  a  business  in  life  com¬ 
pared,  for  example,  to  his  own,  the  grinding  of  com  to  make  bread 
for  the  people.  He  said  to  himself  that  it  was  ludicrous  to  compare 
them.  All  that  he  did  was  necessary,  in  however  small  a  proportion, 
to  the  world.  But  there  was  not  a  man  in  Eckington  who  would  be 
one  whit  the  worse  without  a  picture  on  his  walls. 

How,  then,  should  Mrs.  Flint  choose  between  father  and  son  but 
in  his  favour?  She  was  not  a  romantic  girl.  She  had  had  her  sorrow 
in  life  and  learnt  her  values.  Surely  she  must  realise  that  his  was 
the  most  manly  choice  of  the  two  in  the  business  of  the  world  by 
which  every  man  must  justify  himself.  He  had  youth  against  him, 
he  knew;  but  what  was  youth  to  a  woman  of  her  discrimination 
when  it  was  so  employed. 

And  all  this  time  Dicky  was  describing  the  finished  and  living 
picture  he  hoped  to  make  out  of  those  lifeless  pieces  of  wood. 

“  If  I  can  keep  the  meaning  of  all  that  meadow  and  the  trees  and 
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the  figures  through  the  mist,”  said  he,  “I  shall  do  something  with 
coloured  wood  engraving  that's  never  been  done  before.  That’ll  be 
something — won’t  it?” 

He  put  it  as  a  question,  but  never  waited  for  an  answer;  was  off 
at  a  fresh  tangent,  assuming  his  father’s  admission  in  the  silent 
figure  by  his  side. 

“And  what  do  you  hope  to  have  done  at  the  end  of  all  this?” 
asked  Mr.  Furlong  presently.  “When,  for  instance,  you’re  as  old 
as  I  am,  what  do  you  hope  to  have  done?  If  you’re  leading  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  wood-engraving,  is  that  going  to  do  anybody  any  good  if  you 
succeed  ?  ” 

Dicky  looked  round  at  his  father,  mute  for  the  moment  in  surprise. 
He  could  not  see  the  bitterness  of  heart  which  prompted  those 
questions,  but  the  force  of  them  was  plain  enough  to  his  mind. 

“  If  I  can  suggest  one  new  thought  to  any  single  individual,”  said 
he  after  a  brief  moment’s  consideration  as  to  how  he  should  reply, 
“that’s  the  best  that  I  can  hope  to  do.  But  of  course  I  shall  never 
do  it.  One  new  thought !  My  heavens !  When  you  think  of  the 
millions  of  ideas  that  can  be  bred  out  of  one  new  thought !  Of 
course  I  shall  never  do  it,  because  that’s  the  highest  thing  a  man 
can  possibly  do.  Christ  did  it.  Shakespeare  did  it.  I  suppose 
Napoleon  did  it  too.  Velasquez  did  it.  He  could  make  you  see  the 
collossai  power  of  simplicity.  Christ  made  you  see  the  colossal 
power  of  altruism.” 

“I  don’t  like  you  speaking  of  Christ  like  that,”  said  Mr.  Furlong, 
“  in  the  same  breath  with  Shakespeare  and  Napoleon,  and — and  the 
other  name  you  mentioned.  I’ve  no  doubt  they  were  great  men. 
But  Christ  was  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God  as  well.” 

Dicky  felt  the  breath  of  his  enthusiasm  blow  cold.  This  was  the 
barrier  he  might  well  have  foreseen,  and  there  was  no  surmounting  it. 

“Can’t  you  ever  regard  Christ  just  as  a  man,”  he  asked,  “a  man 
with  as  fine  a  philosophy  as  the  world  perhaps  has  ever  seen  ?  ” 

“If  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God,”  replied  Mr.  Furlong,  “then 
all  His  teaching  goes  for  nothing.  His  teaching  was  a  lie  if  He  was 
not  the  Son  of  God,  because  that  was  what  He  said  He  was.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Dicky;  “it’s  no  good  our  arguing — is  it?  I 
can’t  explain  what  I  mean  on  those  lines,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  Christ  were  really  the  Son  of  God,  then  He  didn’t  do  so  much 
for  the  world  after  all,  because  we’re  still  struggling,  still  fighting,  still 
miserable  objects,  full  of  weaknesses,  full  of  meannesses,  the  very 
best  of  us.  Two  thousand  years  of  Christ’s  philosophy  doesn’t  seem 
to  me  to  have  worked  such  wonders.  All  that  one  can  suppose  is,  we 
should  have  been  a  good  deal  worse  without  it.  Anyhow,  what’s  the 
good  of  saying  what  one  hopes  to  do.  The  only  hope  worth  having 
is  that  you  do  your  best.” 

“Do  you  talk  this  sort  of  nonsense  to  Mrs.  Flint?”  asked  Mr. 
Furlong  as  soon  as  he  could  sufficiently  control  himself  as  to  speak 
without  heat.  But  even  then,  straining  that  control  to  its  utmost, 
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his  lips  were  thin  as  he  spoke,  his  words  chipped  short  between  his 
teeth,  and  in  his  eyes  Dicky  saw  the  light  of  that  old  fire  betokening 
his  hatred  of  the  ideas  that  were  set  against  his  own. 

In  an  earnest  desire  not  to  come  to  anger  with  his  father,  he 
replied  quietly  that  not  to  his  knowledge  had  he  ever  spoken  of 
religion  to  Mrs.  Flint. 

“Then  I  would  advise  you  not  to,”  said  Mr.  Furlong,  “if  those  are 
the  heretical  ideas  you  hold.  I’m  glad  to  say  that  her  sense  of 
religion  is  keen.  I  find  the  Bible  good  enough  for  me,  and  she  does 
too.  If  she  were  to  hear  the  things  you’ve  said  just  now,  I  doubt 
if  she  would  stay  on  in  the  house,  and  so,  if  you  respect  my  wishes 
and  my  comfort,  I  should  be  glad  for  you  never  to  mention  them.” 

“I  certainly  never  shall,”  said  Dicky.  “They’re  not  the  sort  of 
things  I  go  everywhere  talking  about.  I  don’t  know  that  I’d  ever 
thought  them  before  until  what  you  said  brought  them  out  of  me.” 

“What  I  said!  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Furlong.  “Well,  if  your  thoughts 
on  a  subject  are  as  briefly  considered  as  that,  I  don’t  think  one  need 
pay  much  attention  to  them.” 

With  this  thrust,  to  which  he  felt  there  was  no  guard  or  defence, 
the  good  man  turned  to  the  door,  and  at  that  moment  remembered 
that  what  he  had  come  upstairs  expressly  to  say  was  as  yet  unspoken. 
Encouraged,  however,  by  what  he  believed  was  the  success  of  his 
attack  upon  Dicky,  it  did  not  seem  so  difficult  now  to  say.  He 
turned  again  with  his  hand  upon  the  door. 

“Oh — by  the  way,”  said  he,  “Mrs.  Flint  calls  you  in  the  morning, 
doesn’t  she? ” 

Dicky  replied  that  she  did. 

“Well — it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  that’s  quite  as  it  ought  to  be,” 
Mr.  Furlong  continued.  “What  I  mean,”  he  hesitated,  for  indeed  it 
was  more  difficult  than  he  had  supposed.  “She’s — she’s  quite  a 
young  woman,  you  know,  and — and  coming  into  your  bedroom — well 
— you  see  what  I  mean.” 

“I  don’t,”  said  Dicky. 

“Well — apparently  she  seems  to  stay  there  talking  to  you.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well — I  don’t  think  it’s  quite  proper  myself.” 

“Don’t  you?  ” 

“No,  I  don’t.  If  you  want  someone  to  call  you — there’s  Lizzie — 
she’s  the  servant  for  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Lizzie’s  nine  years  younger  than  Mrs.  Flint,”  said  Dicky. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  his  father  demanded. 

“Only  what  you  mean  about  Mrs.  Flint,”  replied  Dicky.  “But 
I  should  think  if  you  aren’t  going  to  trust  people,  Lizzie’s  less  to  be 
trusted  than  she  is.  I  suppose  you  don’t  trust  me  at  all.” 

“I  remember  a  conversation  we  had  once  by  the  weir,”  said  Mr. 
Furlong,  “and  it’ll  be  a  long  time  before  I  shall  forget  it.  If  you 
must  be  called,  why  can’t  you  call  yo\irself?” 

“You’d  better  speak  to  Mrs.  Flint  about  that,”  said  Dicky,  and. 
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unable  to  trust  himself  any  longer,  he  picked  up  one  of  his  wood¬ 
blocks,  though  he  saw  not  a  line  that  he  had  carved  on  its  fretted 
surface. 

For  what  seemed  to  him  an  endless  pause,  he  stood  there  looking 
at  the  block  of  wood.  At  last  the  door  closed  with  a  sharp  bang, 
when,  flinging  the  block  upon  the  bed,  he  exclaimed." My  God!” 
and  for  the  next  half-hour  leant  out  of  the  window  looking  at  the 
sun  dancing  on  the  Avon  until  his  mind  was  cool. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  next  morning,  rising  early,  even  before  Mrs.  Flint  was  up, 
Dicky  with  his  wood-blocks  set  off  for  London. 

It  had  memories  for  him,  that  journey;  brought  its  recollections 
of  the  morning  when  he  had  left  the  Mill  to  adventure  with  his 
fortune  in  the  world.  This  time  he  drove  in  the  old  trap,  but  as 
they  passed  over  Eckington  Bridge,  where  the  tithe  bam  still  stood 
in  the  meadows  beyond,  the  night  before  that  journey  came  vividly 
back  to  him.  He  fell  to  wondering  then  what  the  meaning  of  it  all 
might  be. 

For  that  night,  indeed,  had  seemed  to  bring  to  him  the  fill,  the 
brimming-over  of  human  experience.  He  could  recall  every  moment 
of  it  with  a  lucid  and  startling  memory.  And  what  was  it  now,  in 
the  light  of  the  years  that  had  passed  between?  Nothing  but  an 
incident,  a  pattern  woven  into  the  ever-shifting  sands. 

Were  all  the  things  that  seemed  so  big  in  life  when  they 
happened,  were  they  all  like  that?  If  so,  then  what  was  the  ultimate 
intention  of  it  all  ?  For  Dorothy  and  that  great  love  of  theirs  seemed 
nothing  to  him  now.  Yet  surely  it  must  have  had  its  meaning, 
must  have  been  designed  to  some  ultimate  purpose.  And  what 
could  that  purpose  be  ? 

He  thought  of  the  other  women  he  had  known,  his  mother,  Bertha 
Geddes,  Dorothy,  Constance.  It  was  the  name  of  Constance  alone 
that  really  thrilled  him  now'.  Yet  even  that  sensation  brought  him 
a  feeling  of  distrust.  Would  that  last  for  ever?  His  ideal  of  a  man’s 
love  for  a  woman  was  that  he  should  love  her  and  her  memory  to  the 
full  completion  of  his  life.  That  was  his  ideal.  That,  in  a  childish 
way,  was  how  he  had  felt  of  Bertha  Geddes;  that  w'as  how  he  had 
felt  of  Dorothy.  And  his  ideal  remained  the  same,  yet  most  utterly 
had  he  forgotten  these.  Could  there  ever  come  the  time  w^hen  he 
would  forget  his  love  of  Constance  too?  He  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  it,  because  he  feared  it  might  be  so. 

Then  what  was  the  use  of  his  ideal,  if  he  could  never  live  up  to  it  ? 
With  a  sudden  glimpse  into  that  great  future  of  things,  as  though 
for  one  instant  a  curtain  had  been  drawm,  showung  him  the  hidden 
secret  of  the  vast  and  ultimate  purpose,  he  believed  he  saw'  how  it  all 
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meant  something  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  he  had  set 
himself  to  do. 

Without  that  ideal,  notwithstanding  that  he  never  lived  up  to  it, 
where  could  the  better  impulse  of  all  his  w'ork  be  found? 

Then  was  that  the  meaning  of  w'omen  in  the  lives  of  men?  Tnily 
and  undeniably  the  greatest  function  of  a  man  in  the  life  of  a  woman 
was  to  be  the  father  of  her  child.  All  other  things  that  he  meant 
to  her  were  but  secondary  to  this. 

What,  then,  was  the  great  and  corresponding  meaning  of  women 
in  the  lives  of  meii?  Surely  somewhere  and  somehow  there  was 
a  fair  exchange.  Then  could  this  be  it;  this  feeding  of  the  man’s 
ideal,  this  stimulus  to  create  which  she  alone  could  bring  him?  Was 
she  the  father  of  the  children  of  his  brain  as  he  was  the  father  of 
the  children  of  her  body? 

Then  where  was  he,  with  Constance  dead  and  the  whole  world 
bereft  of  women  for  him? 

All  the  w'ay  up  in  the  train  he  sat  with  his  elbow'  resting  on  the 
sill  of  the  window,  staring  out  at  the  racing  meadows,  at  the  fleeting 
trees,  and  seeing  never  a  thing  for  the  thoughts  w'hich  travelled 
ceaselessly  in  his  mind. 

For  this,  as  I  see  it,  was  the  matter  of  the  whole  of  Dicky  Furlong’s 
life,  and  for  all  I  know',  may  be  matter  of  many  another  man’s 
beside.  For  it  may  be  remembered  in  this  history  that  Christina, 
his  mother,  was  the  first  to  stimulate  him  to  endeavour.  He  did  his 
first  drawing  of  the  roses  on  the  w'all  for  her;  and  so,  under  the 
influence  of  w'omen,  he  worked  all  through  his  life. 

Now  w'hether  it  be  true  that  all  men  are  so  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I 
have  merely  to  record  what  I  know  of  the  life  of  Richard  Furlong, 
the  value  of  whose  work  everyone  knows  as  well  as  I.  Certainly 
he  of  all  men  must  have  learnt  before  the  end  what  the  real  purpose 
of  his  life  had  been;  how  the  things  that  happen  have  only  the 
meaning  of  their  mere  significance,  that,  however  cruel  or  terrible 
they  may  be,  they  are  but  happenings  in  the  great  reality  of  that 
purpose  which  guides  all  men  to  their  soul’s  achievement. 

At  eleven  o’clock  that  momng  Dicky  w'alked  into  the  shop  in  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  Road  with  his  five  w'ood-blocks  under  his  arm  and  a 
small  bag  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Nibbs  looked  up  from  over  his  spectacles,  blessing  his  soul 
aloud,  and  calling  to  Emily  to  see  who  w^as  in  the  shop. 

“Lor’  almighty!  ’’  said  Emily. 

“Still  reading,  Emily?’’  said  Dicky. 

She  shut  up  her  book,  nodding  her  head.  He  looked  at  the 
counter  behind  w'hich  Mr.  Nibbs  was  standing  with  a  gold  mount 
half  cut  in  his  hand. 

“An’  me  still  cutting  mounts,’’  said  the  little  man.  “Wonderful 
’ow  you  go  on,  doing  the  same  thin’  day  in,  day  out — ain’t  it?  Lor’, 
but  you  did  give  us  a  fright,  Mr.  Furlong,  when  you  went  away.” 

“ ’E  thought  you’d  gone  and  cut  your  throat,”  said  Emily. 
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“Well — that  s  the  truth,”  added  Mr.  Nibbs.  “I  did — straight 
I  did.  And  until  we  ’eard  you’d  gone  ’ome  to  Gloucestershire,  could 
I  do  a  bit  of  work  ’ere  in  the  shop.  Could  I,  Emily?  ” 

And  Emily  said  he  coiild  not. 

Dicky  smiled — smiled  sadly.  It  was  all  fast  coming  back  to  him — 
the  sight  of  these  good  people  again,  that  little  shop  with  its  cheap 
coloured  prints,  its  collection  of  china  rubbish,  and  its  two  or  three 
pieces  of  spurious  Sheffield  plate,  everything  he  saw  revived  a  fresh 
memory,  stinging  his  mind  to  a  renewed  sense  of  loss. 

“No — I  didn’t  cut  my  throat,”  said  he;  “but  if  I  had,  I  don’t 
suppose  I  should  have  known  much  about  it.  I  walked  home — that 
was  all.  It  took  me  four  days — don’t  let’s  talk  about  it.  You 
needn’t  think  I’ve  forgotten.  Is  Mrs.  Baldwin  all  right?” 

They  nodded  their  heads  like  a  pair  of  china  figures  with  wire  necks. 

“  And  the  baby  ?  ” 

“Bless  ’is  ’eart,”  said  Emily,  which  was  an  answer  good  enough 
in  itself.  But  there  wms  a  tone  of  reproach  in  her  voice  as  she  said 
it.  Often  in  the  last  few  w’eeks  that  Dicky  had  been  away,  she  had 
declared  that  he  could  have  no  feelings  to  leave  his  son  like  that. 

“  ’E  can’t  care  for  the  child,”  she  had  said,  and  all  that  she  con¬ 
veyed  in  her  voice  then.  But  Dicky  refused  to  notice  it.  For  over 
the  matter  of  his  son  as  yet  he  had  no  conscience,  except  to  refuse 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Flint  to  take  him  away  from  Mrs.  Baldwin.  If 
it  seemed  heartless  to  them,  then  let  it  seem  so.  He  could  find  no 
love  for  the  thing  that  had  taken  Constance  out  of  his  life.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  the  father  to  her  child,  beyond  that,  in  those  early  days 
of  his  sorrow,  he  wished  to  be  no  more. 

“Well — where’s  my  printing-press,  Mr.  Nibbs?”  he  said,  when 
the  moment  of  that  rebuke  had  passed.  “Have  you  kept  it  oiled 
and  cleaned  ?  ” 

“Every  day,”  replied  the  little  man.  “Every  morning  directly 
I’d  got  the  shutters  down.  Why — 'ave  you  got  somethin’  to  print — 
is  that  what  you’ve  come  up  for?” 

Dicky  laid  the  five  blocks  down  on  the  counter.  With  a  glance 
Emily  looked  at  them — foolish,  uninteresting  things  they  seemed 
to  her,  then  she  returned  to  the  dog’s  eared  pages  of  her  novelette. 
But  Mr.  Nibbs  pored  over  them  with  a  live  excitement,  picking  up 
first  one  and  then  another,  squinting  and  half-closing  his  eyes  to  see 
the  picture  it  was  meant  to  be. 

“Landscape  and  figures,  ain’t  it?”  he  asked. 

“That’s  it — it’s  going  to  be  called  the  ‘  Mushroom  Gatherers,’ 
and  it’s  miles  beyond  anything  I’ve  done  yet.  Where’s  the  Press? 
In  the  other  room?  Couldn’t  I  start  and  take  a  pull  of  them  now, 
just  to  see  how  much  I  shall  have  to  do  to  finish  off.  I’ve  got  my 
tools  here  in  the  bag.  I  don’t  expect  there’s  much  to  alter.” 

“Ain’t  yer  goin’  up  to  Drury  Lane  to  see  Mrs.  Baldwin  and  the 
baby  first  ?  ”  asked  Emily  from  her  comer. 
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“No,  I’m  going  to  do  this  first,”  said  Dicky.  “You’ve  got  to  be 
in  the  mood  to  print.  Come  on,  Mr.  Nibbs,  you  can  leave  the  shop 
for  a  bit,  can’t  you?  You  can  give  me  a  hand.” 

He  waited  no  longer,  and  Mr.  Nibbs  was  at  his  heels,  telling  Emily 
to  attend  to  anyone  who  came  in.  Indeed,  he  was  just  as  excited 
as  Dicky.  To  be  present  and  to  help  at  the  printing  of  one  of  the 
Furlong  wood-engravings,  as  he  always  called  them,  this  was  a  great 
event  of  his  life. 

With  a  glow  of  pride,  as  though  it  were  his  own,  he  took  the 
linen  sheet  from  off  the  press,  and  there  stood  the  machine  in  all 
its  glorious  cleanliness.  All  the  steel  upon  it  was  polished  bright, 
the  black  iron  work  shone  as  though  it  had  just  been  painted.  He 
turned  the  wheel,  like  a  child  in  his  pride,  and  the  heavy  press 
yawned  smoothly  up,  ready  to  take  the  block. 

“There  you  are,”  said  he,  looking  up  into  Dicky’s  face,  and  every 
point  of  light  upon  that  polished  steel  was  glittering  back  in  Dicky’s 
eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Long  before  Dicky  had  finished  his  work  on  the  printing  press,  Emily 
had  put  on  that  tattered  black  straw  hat  of  hers  and  hurried  up  to 
Drury  Lane  to  inform  Mrs.  Baldwin  that  Dicky  was  in  London. 

“Where  are  yer  goin’?”  called  Mr.  Nibbs  from  the  inner  room. 

“Never  you  mind,”  said  she,  for  women  are  secretive  over  these 
little  matters.  She  wanted  Mrs.  Baldwin  to  be  prepared  while 
seeming  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  unexpected. 

“  But  ’ow  about  the  shop  ?  ”  he  persisted,  just  poking  his  head 
round  the  comer  of  the  door. 

“It’s  your  shop,”  she  replied,  “and  if  you  can’t  look  after  it, 
it’ll  have  to  look  after  itself.” 

That  was  all  the  comfort  he  got  out  of  her.  She  shut  the  door 
sharply  after  her,  and  hurried  up  towards  Waterloo  Bridge,  not  so 
sure  of  herself  as  to  be  unafraid  of  his  following.  In  a  sudden  fit  of 
authority,  she  thought,  he  well  might  bring  her  back  to  her  post  of 
duty. 

Two  or  three  times  she  looked  back  apprehensively  over  her 
shoulder.  But  once  she  was  hidden  in  the  crowd  of  pedestrians  for¬ 
ever  walking  to  and  fro  over  the  narrow  pavement  of  the  bridge,  she 
felt  safe,  and  continued  her  way  in  greater  security  of  mind. 

In  the  oil-shop  Mrs.  Baldwin  was  serving  her  halfpennyworths  of 
parafl&n,  wrapping  up  candles  in  ragged  pieces  of  the  daily  paper  and 
passing  them  across  the  counter  into  the  keeping  of  the  dirty  hands 
stretched  out  to  take  them.  Her  own  hands  were  none  too  clean, 
her  hair  none  too  tidy.  The  loss  of  Constance  had  made  a  difference 
to  her.  Constance,  ever  ready  to  tie  her  ribbons  in  a  tidier  bow. 
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to  set  straight  the  little  disarrangement  of  her  dress,  was  no  longer 
an  influence  in  the  oil-shop  in  Drury  Lane.  That  child  upstairs, 
sleeping  or  crying,  stretching  out  its  crumpled  fingers  to  clutch  her 
seared  and  bony  hands  which  most  times  smelt  of  the  oil  of  the  shop, 
this  was  all  she  cared  about.  And  as  yet  there  was  no  sense  of 
tidiness  in  this  son  of  Dicky  Furlong’s.  He  did  not  care  what  the 
hands  were  like  that  nursed  him.  So  long  as  he  fed  his  fill  and 
slept  his  hours  of  the  clock,  tidiness  or  untidiness,  they  were  all  one 
to  him. 

Therefore  when  Constance  and  Dicky  were  gone,  Mrs.  Baldwin 
soon  fell  into  slovenly  habits.  Kegarding  her  silently  across  the 
counter  while  the  last  persons  in  the  shop  made  their  purchases, 
Emily  quickly  realised  that  something  must  be  done  before  Dicky 
came  up  from  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Road.  He  was  not  given  greatly 
to  tidiness  in  himself,  but  knowing  somewhat  of  men,  she  divined 
that  he  might  approve  of  it  in  others. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  last  customer  had  gone  she  made  known 
her  surprising  news. 

“ ’Oo  d’yer  think’s  in  London?”  she  asked. 

It  might  have  been  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  or  the  German 
Emperor,  when  processions  to  the  Guildhall  and  pageants  in  Green 
Park  had  been  an  excitement  to  look  forward  to;  but  none  of  these 
things  having  any  attraction  for  Mrs.  Baldwin,  she  guessed  the  only 
person  who  was  left  with  any  meaning  in  her  life. 

“Dicky,”  said  she,  and  said  it  with  a  fear  in  her  heart  against  the 
power  that  he  alone  possessed  to  rob  her  of  the  thing  she  so  dearly 
clung  to. 

Emily  bobbed  her  head. 

“That’s  it — Dicky  Furlong.” 

“  Is  he  going  to  take  the  child  ?  ”  demanded  Mrs.  Baldwin. 

“Come  ’ere,”  said  Emily,  “come  upstairs.  Tell  that  boy  to  call 
you  if  you’re  wanted.” 

Mrs.  Baldwin  did  obediently  as  was  required  of  her.  The  boy 
who  ran  errands  took  up  his  position  behind  the  counter  wuth  a  face 
expectant  that  the  shop  next  moment  would  be  full  of  customers, 
when  his  duty  it  would  be  to  serve  them.  Indeed,  he  felt  this  to  be 
an  important  moment  in  his  life  when  Emily  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 
disappeared  upstairs. 

They  did  not  speak  again  until  the  door  of  the  upper  room  was 
closed  behind  them.  Then  Mrs.  Baldwin  repeated  her  question. 

“Did  ’e  say  ’e  was  goin’  to  take  the  child?” 

“ ’E  ’ardly  said  anythin’  about  it,”  replied  Emily.  “Why  ’e 
doesn’t  care  for  the  poor  little  thing  no  more  than  if  it  ’ud  never  been 
bom  to  ’im.  All  ’e  thinks  about  is  ’is  pictures.  They’re  all  alike — 
men!  Mr.  Nibbs  is  just  the  same.  You’d  think  they’d  got  ’old  of 
a  five  pound  note,  instead  of  them  rotten  bits  of  wood  ’e  brought 
along  with  ’im.  Yer  know  it  beats  me — it  does — upon  me  oath.  To 
think  of  ’is  ’aving  a  child  of  ’is  own,  ’ere  in  London,  and  him  away 
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from  the  place  for  six  weeks  an’  more — wouldn’t  the  first  thing  you’d 
do  he  to  go  and  see  that  child  the  minute  what  you  got  back?  It 
would  mine.  Wouldn’t  it  yours?” 

Mrs.  Baldwin  nodded  her  head.  She  was  still  only  wondering 
if  Dicky’s  intention  were  to  take  his  son  away,  yet  realised  at  the  same 
time  from  the  distant  tone  in  Emily’s  voice  that  this  affimaative  was 
required  of  her. 

“Well,  yer  need  ’ave  no  fear,”  Emily  went  on,  “that  ’e’s  goin’  to 
take  the  boy  away  from  yer.  All  I’m  afraid  of  is,  now  that 
Constance  is  gone,  ’e  won’t  ’ave  nothin’  more  to  do  with  it.  The 
poor  little  mite  won’t  ’ave  a  proper  father,  and  that’s  no  proper  way 
to  start  a  young  child  in  life — is  it?  Well — of  course  it  isn’t.” 

Women  are  like  this.  Their  hearts  are  so  large.  Out  of  strength 
cometh  sweetness — it  might  well,  too,  be  said  that  out  of  the  large¬ 
ness  of  a  w'oman’s  heart  cometh  the  whole  world. 

They  talked  like  this,  these  two,  for  half  an  hour  together,  the 
upshot  of  the  whole  business  being  that  Mi’s.  Baldwin  was  tidied 
and  made  to  look  respectable.  She  washed  her  hands ;  she  put  on 
a  clean  blouse,  a  clean  apron.  Between  them  both  they  set  the 
parlour  to  rights,  that  same  parlour  where  Dicky  had  had  his  fii’st 
meal  with  Constance.  When  everything  was  to  their  satisfaction, 
the  baby  was  brought  in  from  Mrs.  Baldwin’s  room;  and  then, 
indeed,  there  was  much  to  be  done  between  two  women,  who 
thought  that  every  little  touch  was  of  vital  importance. 

The  uncomplaining  little  creature  was  seated  first  of  all  on  Mrs. 
Baldwin’s  lap  and  then  on  Emily’s  while  they  put  on  those  garments 
— so-called  his  best — which  Mrs.  Baldwin  had  made  with  her  own 
hands  in  the  long  evenings  after  the  shop  was  closed,  and  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  world  for  a  woman  to  do. 

They  thought  he  looked  splendid,  and  in  the  various  ways  of 
w’omen  told  him  so,  to  all  of  which  he  listened  with  big  eyes 
blinking,  his  toes  curling  and  uncurling  in  the  pink  woollen  socks 
which  his  grandmother  had  knitted,  as  good,  as  they  told  him  every 
other  moment,  as  gold;  which  in  Drury  Lane,  indeed,  is  good 
enough. 

One  would  not  have  supposed  he  looked  so  splendid  to  Dicky 
when  he  arrived.  The  two  women  were  vastly  disappointed  with 
the  reception  of  their  efforts.  In  silence  they  stood  by,  waiting  for 
the  raptures,  which,  to  their  minds,  were  only  human  in  such  a 
case.  But  there  were  none  of  these  raptures  to  be  found  in  Dicky. 
For,  if  the  truth  were  told,  he  was  in  secret  dread  of  this  son  of  his. 
Those  big  round  eyes  searched  his  unflinchingly ;  searched  them,  it 
seemed,  in  silent  accusation. 

He  remembered  his  thoughts  as  he  came  up  in  the  train  from 
Pershore.  Had  Constance  been  the  father  of  the  children  of  his 
brain,  as  he  had  been  the  father  of  this  child  of  her  body?  Then 
how  infinitely  greater  a  thing  had  she  created  than  ever  in  the 
whole  life  of  his  work  he  could  hope  to  reach. 
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When  on  a  sudden  impulse,  hoping  to  reach  his  heart,  Mrs. 
Baldwin  thrust  his  son  into  his  arms,  Dicky  stood  like  one  stricken 
in  sudden  fear,  trembling  lest  this  wriggling  mass  should  make  its 
escape  from  his  arms  and  tumble  to  the  floor. 

Such  a  moment  as  this  it  may  well  be  when  women  must  wonder 
what  is  the  real  meaning  of  all  this  talk  about  the  superiority  of 
men. 

Indeed  Mrs.  Baldwin  and  Emily,  as  they  stood  there,  watching 
Dicky’s  clumsy  and  powerless  efforts  to  get  the  child  at  rest  in  his 
arms,  with  a  swift  glance  at  each  other,  came  to  the  opinion  that 
this  was  no  man  to  be  afraid  of.  With  that  lightning  intuition  of 
their  sex,  they  knew  he  was  afraid  of  them.  Whereupon,  as  so 
often  happens  with  those  who  suddenly  learn  their  strength,  they 
proceeded  to  bully  him. 

“Good  ’EavensI”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Baldwin,  and  with  some 
asperity,  “that  ain’t  no  way  to  ’old  a  child!  ’’ 

With  rough  hands  in  which  there  was  no  touch  of  sympathy, 
Emily  caught  his  arm  and  placed  it  as  it  should  be  about  the 
infant’s  body. 

“You  needn’t  think  ’e’ll  bite  yer,”  said  she  as  she  did  it.  “’E’s 
been  brought  up  better’n  that,  ’asn’t  ’e,  Mrs.  Baldwin?” 

“’E’s  ’ad  all  the  best  of  what  I  can  give  ’im,”  declared  the  good 
woman  with  meaning. 

Most  effectually  did  they  have  him  at  their  mercy  then,  and  most 
painfully  did  Dicky  feel  it.  When  at  last  he  handed  his  son  back 
to  Mrs.  Baldwin,  she  took  him  with  all  the  ease  a  woman  can  hold 
a  child — a  facility  that  is  a  note  of  triumph  in  itself. 

“Do  you  want  your  old  room?”  she  asked. 

Dicky  nodded  his  head,  adding  that  if  it  were  convenient  he  would 
take  his  things  there  at  once. 

As  soon  as 'lie  had  closed  the  door,  they  looked  at  each  other  again. 

“No  fear  of  ’im  taking  the  child  away  from  yer,”  said  Emily. 
“  ’E  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it.” 

Mrs.  Baldwin  was  rocking  the  infant  to  and  fro,  soothing  it 
against  its  late  discomfort.  She  had  nothing  to  say  to  that.  Her 
fears  were  all  vanished.  If  Dicky  had  ever  had  it  in  his  mind  to 
take  his  son  away,  she  knew  she  had  shamed  him  out  of  that 
intention. 

Emily  fastened  the  one  button  that  remained  upon  her  coat  and 
turned  to  the  door. 

“I  just  came  up,”  said  she,  “just  to  let  yer  know  ’e  was  cornin’. 
Lor!  what  ’elpless  things  men  are — aren’t  they!  ” 

And  with  this  remark  she  nodded  her  head  as  a  parting  and  was 
gone.  Mr.  Nibbs  was  finishing  the  cutting  of  his  mount  when  she 
returned. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

When  the  first  wood-blocks  of  the  “  Mushroom  Gatherers  ”  were  finally 
worked  upon  and  ready  for  the  machine,  there  came  a  day  when, 
from  the  opening  of  the  shop  to  the  putting  up  of  the  shutters, 
Dicky  and  Mr.  Nibbs  were  closeted  alone  in  the  little  room  where 
the  printing  press  was  kept. 

I  know,  for  I  have  seen  Richard  Furlong  at  work  upon  it,  what 
a  thrilling  experience  this  moment  of  printing  is.  It  called  forth 
all  the  nerv'ous  intensity  of  his  temperament.  He  printed,  so  he 
always  said,  at  white  heat,  his  hands  working  nervously  in  response 
to  the  eager  activity  of  his  brain. 

That  day  lived  long  in  Mr.  Nibbs’  memory,  convinced  him,  beyond 
any  hesitation  in  his  mind,  of  the  power  of  Dicky’s  genius.  For 
with  all  his  nerves  upon  that  fine  edge  of  expectation,  fearing 
failure,  pursuing  success,  his  sudden  outbursts  of  temper  frightened 
Mr.  Nibbs  into  a  ready  and  unquestioning  obedience. 

“Bless  my  soul,  I  might  have  been  a  boy  runnin’  errands,’’  he 
told  Emily  afterwards.  To  which  promptly  enough,  remembering 
too,  perhaps,  those  moments  of  Dicky’s  impotence  with  the  baby 
in  his  arms,  she  replied  he  must  have  been  a  fool. 

But  Mr.  Nibbs  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  confess  he  had  been  called  one,  because  that  had  only 
been,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  the  outcome  of  one  of  Dicky’s  sudden 
moments  of  indignation.  If  the  truth  were  known,  the  little  man 
believed  he  had  been  of  considerable  help  in  turning  out  w'hat  to 
him  was  a  stupendous  miracle  in  the  art  of  coloured  w'ood  engraving. 

As  one  by  one  the  first  print  received  its  impressions  from  the 
different  blocks,  now  in  a  tone  of  green,  now  of  grey,  now  on  the 
press  again  until  all  five  colours  had  been  stamped  upon  its  surface, 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Nibbs  grew  in  wonder  at  the  mind  of  Dicky,  who 
had  conceived  it  all  from  the  beginning. 

“Is  it  cornin’  alright?’’  he  would  ask  in  a  hushed  whisper  as 
Dicky  examined  each  impression.  But  time  after  time  it  was  all 
wrong.  The  ink  was  too  thick,  then  the  ink  was  too  thin.  Sheet 
after  sheet  was  tom  up  with  a  curse  from  Dicky,  as  the  whole 
process  began  all  over  again. 

“Well — I  wouldn’t  be  an  artist — I’m  damned  if  I  would,’’  Mr. 
Nibbs  had  said — and  if  he  said  it  once,  he  said  it  twenty  times, 
for  more  than  twenty  sheets  were  tom  up  and  flung  upon  the  floor. 
Yet  far  away  in  some  unawakened  comer  of  his  mind,  he  wished 
he  had  the  cause  to  curse  and  swear  over  a  great  enterprise. 

Once  Emily  had  put  her  head  round  the  comer  of  the  door,  when 
Mr.  Nibbs  in  an  undertone  had  implored  her  to  go  away. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  my  bein’  here?’’  she  had  asked,  and 
being  told  by  Dicky  that  there  was  no  good  on  earth  she  could  do 
except  to  shut  the  door  and  clear  out,  in  a  tone  of  voice,  moreover. 
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that  asked  for  no  reply,  nor  expected  it,  she  did  quietly  as  she  was 
bid  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  a  great  struggle  to  win  before  the  light  should  be  gone. 
With  coats  off,  with  hands  and  faces  smeared  with  ink,  speaking 
only  when  the  occasion  demanded,  one  print  after  another  was 
tried,  one  print  after  another  passed  through  the  various  stages  until 
calamity  overtook  it. 

It  came  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Nibbs  almost  trembled  as,  after 
each  printing,  he  looked  over  Dicky’s  shoulder  to  see  what  progress 
had  been  made.  Indeed,  it  was  like  the  building  of  a  house  of 
cards,  when  they  held  their  breath  lest  the  whole  structure  should 
tumble  to  the  ground.  But  over  and  over  again  the  building  of  all 
their  hopes  tottered  and  fell.  In  perfection  it  would  reach  the  last 
story,  the  last  print  in  the  last  colour  would  be  all  that  had  to  be 
made.  Yet  nothing  but  that  complete  perfection,  the  full  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  picture  that  was  in  his  mind,  would  satisfy  Dicky. 

With  a  muttered  groan,  Mr.  Nibbs  watched  copies  being  flung 
aside,  which  seemed  good  enough  to  him,  yet  once  having  dared  to 
suggest  that  they  would  do,  he  never  dared  again. 

At  last  from  the  silent  machine  which  had  defied  all  their  efforts 
until  then,  Dicky  had  pulled  out  a  print  at  the  sight  of  which  his 
heart  beat  in  all  the  glory  of  success. 

“I’ve  got  it!”  he  cried — “My  God!  I’ve  got  it!”  and  looked 
long  and  eagerly  at  every  inch  of  it  with  eyes  that  saw  for  the  first 
time  tha  perfect  features  of  this  child  of  his  brain.  That  thought, 
indeed,  must  have  recurred  to  him  again,  for  turning  round  he 
said  seriously — 

“It’s  like  a  woman  having  a  child — all  this  business — when  you 
get  to  the  printing — it’s  like  the  day  the  child  is  bom — one  moment 
nothing — a  blank  piece  of  paper — and  then  this — this  thing — 
finished — alive — exactly  what  I  knew  it  would  be  like.” 

He  laid  it  down  on  the  table  with  a  big  breath  of  relief,  then 
suddenly  seizing  the  fat  little  print-seller  by  the  waist,  proceeded 
to  dance  round  the  room  with  him.  To  the  sound  of  her  husband’s 
breathless  exclamations  and  the  noise  from  the  room  beyond,  Emily 
left  the  counter  in  the  shop  and  opened  the  door.  At  the  sight  of 
her,  Dicky  left  his  partner  and  seized  her  about  the  waist  instead. 

“I’ve  got  it!  I’ve  got  it!  ”  he  yelled  as  he  danced;  then  stopped 
as  suddenly,  and,  catching  up  the  print,  held  it  up  in  the  light  for 
both  of  them  to  see. 

“Is  that  what  it’s  all  about?”  said  Emily  as  callously  as  her 
want  of  breath  would  permit  her. 

“That’s  it,”  said  Dicky.  “My  God!  isn’t  it  enough?  Do  you 
think  you’re  going  to  beat  that  in  a  hurry?  Look  at  the  green  of 
that  grass  getting  up  at  you  through  the  mist !  Look  at  the  shoes 
of  that  man — wet  through  !  ” 

“You  can’t  see  ’is  shoes — ’is  feet’s  ’idden,”  said  Emily. 

“  No !  ”  exclaimed  Dicky,  “  but  you  live  with  that  for  a  day  or 
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two,  and  you’ll  see  his  shoes  quick  enough.  You’ll  be  able  to 
count  how  many  mushrooms  they’ve  got  in  their  baskets  if  you 
live  with  it  long  enough.” 

The  conceit  of  achievement  needs  the  heart  of  a  child  to  carry 
it  shoulder  high.  Even  with  his  slender  powers  of  appreciation 
Mr.  Nibbs  knew  that  the  work  was  fine.  There  seemed  no  conceit 
to  him  in  all  that  Dicky  said.  He  knew  in  this  wood-engraving 
which  was  being  held  before  them  by  those  shaking  hands,  that  a 
picture  greater  than  he  had  ever  seen  had  reached  its  accom¬ 
plishment. 

“It’s  a  bloomin’  miracle  to  me,”  he  continued  to  say,  and  mostly 
to  himself.  “It’s  a  bloomin'  miracle  to  me — after  Diirer  and  those 
men — it’s  a  bloomin’  miracle  to  me  1  ” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Twenty  perfect  printings  of  the  “Mushroom  Gatherers  ”  were  made, 
the  complete  edition  to  be  sold  by  Rheinhardt  and  Guernani  at  their 
premises  in  Bond  Street. 

When  in  a  week’s  time  these  were  finished,  Dicky  took  one  of 
his  chisels  and,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Nibbs,  scored  the  final  mark 
of  completion  across  the  faces  of  the  five  blocks  of  wood. 

“There’s  the  end  of  that,”  said  he;  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he 
handed  them  all  over  to  Mr.  Nibbs.  “You  can  keep  ’em.  Don’t 
let  ’em  get  lost.  But  I  don’t  want  to  see  ’em  again — no4  now,  at 
any  rate.” 

With  an  air  of  reverence,  in  accord  with  the  inevitable  sentiment 
of  his  nature,  the  little  print-seller  took  them  away. 

“I  don’t  know  ’ow  you  can  ’ave  the  face  to  do  it,”  said  he,  “not 
after  all  the  work  you’ve  put  into  it.  I’m  damned  if  I  could !  Why, 
cuttin’  them  blocks,  ’ow  long  did  it  take  yer?  ” 

“Two  months — nearly  two.  I’ll  get  quicker  at  it  than  that, 
though.  Oh,  I’m  not  sorry!  There  are  just  twenty  of  ’em — that’s 
all — just  twenty.  No  one  can  have  any  more  than  that,  and  I’ve 
got  two.  They  let  me  choose  any  two  I  liked,  and  I’ve  got  the 
best  of  the  lot.” 

“You’re  takin’  both  of  ’em  back  to  the  country,  I  suppose?” 
said  Mr.  Nibbs  tentatively. 

It  was  never  that  he  hoped  to  be  given  one.  He  knew  the 
intrinsic  and  the  commercial  value  of  them  too  well.  But  he  had 
thought,  he  had  wondered,  he  had  meant  to  say  that  if  he  might, 
if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  he  would  buy 
one.  Ten  guineas  was  more  than  he  had  ever  paid  for  a  picture 
in  his  life ;  but  having  once  bought  Richard  Furlongs  at  two  guineas 
it  was  no  less  his  desire  to  buy  them  still,  however  high  their 
price  had  risen. 

He  never  allowed  himself  to  think  what  Emily  would  say,  suppos¬ 
ing  he  were  permitted  to  purchase  one.  A  price  like  that  for  a 
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picture  might  send  her  into  hysterics.  She  had  a  poor  idea  of 
pictures,  on  the  whole,  had  Emily,  and  believed  in  paying  for  them 
in  proportion  to  their  size. 

For  ten  guineas,  he  knew,  she  would  expect  a  portrait,  life-size 
head  and  shoulders.  And  then  she  would  call  it  dear.  But  this 
coloured  wood-engraving — well — he  was  not  going  to  allow  himself 
to  think  what  she  would  say. 

But  there  they  were,  both  going  away  out  of  the  shop.  This  was 
the  only  cliance  he  would  have  of  buying  one.  Rheinhardt  and 
Guernani  would  never  sell  their  wares  to  him,  a  struggling  picture- 
framer  in  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Road.  He  knew  the  Bond  Street 
dealer,  as  all  men  in  a  small  way  know  those  who  are  well  set 
in  the  broader  thoroughfares  of  life.  He  knew  them  better  than 
they  knew  themselves. 

When  Dicky  began  to  pack  them  up  in  their  protection  of  card¬ 
board  wrapping,  his  eyes  dwelt  longingly  at  those  two  prints — the 
best  of  the  lot. 

“  You’re  takin’  both  of  ’em  back,”  he  said  again,  and  just  as 
tentatively  as  before. 

Dicky  looked  down  at  the  round  face  of  the  little  print-seller 
which  could  express  nothing  but  its  beaming  good-humour.  There 
was  something  in  his  voice,  however,  in  which  Dicky  detected  the 
note  of  disappointment.  Then,  with  a  sudden  light  illuminating 
his  mind,  he  pulled  out  one  of  the  two  prints  from  its  wrappings. 

“Not  both  of  them,”  said  he — “that’s  yours”;  and  he  thrust  it 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nibbs  as  though  he  hoped  it  would  be  taken 
away  and  hidden  from  his  sight  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Nibbs’  lips  fell  open  as  he  felt  the  touch  of  his  fingers  on 
the  print  that  was  his. 

“1  ’aven’t  got  the  ten  guineas  just  now,”  said  he,  his  voice  half 
tremulous  in  excitement,  the  thought  of  Emily  stinging  him  to  a 
sense  of  apprehension. 

Dicky  looked  down  at  him  with  a  smile. 

“1  can  pay  it  in  a  week  or  two,”  Mr.  Nibbs  went  on  quickly, 

“you  can  take  my  word  for  that;  but,  look  ’ere - ”  He  took 

hold  of  Dicky’s  arm,  whispering,  as  though  the  very  walls  were 
spying  on  Emily’s  behalf — “For  God’s  sake  don’t  tell  the  Missis — 
you  know  what  I  mean.  She  ain’t  got  any  fancy  for  Bond  Street 
prices.  Well — she  don’t  understand  ’em — that’s  what  it  comes  to. 
I  could  pay  yer  now — to-day — d’yer  see,  but  I  want  to  do  it  on 
the  quiet.  All  you’ve  got  to  say  is  yer  don’t  mind  waitin’,  because 
I  wouldn’t  miss  this  chance,  mind  yer - ” 

And  then  Dicky  let  his  laughter  go. 

“I  said  it  was  yours,”  said  he;  “don’t  make  an  ass  of  yourself. 
It’s  yours.  Take  it  away.” 

The  fingers  of  the  little  print-seller  rubbed  up  and  down  against 
the  surface  of  the  paper.  He  spread  it  out  before  him  and  looked 
at  it;  then  looked  up  again  at  Dicky. 
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“Mine?”  said  he. 

Dicky  reminded  him  of  that  day  when  first  he  had  come  into  the 
shop  of  the  Waterloo  Picture  Framing  Company. 

“Without  a  bob  in  the  world,”  said  he,  “and  you  gave  me  two 
quid  for  a  rotten  picture  of  the  bridge.  I  owed  that  much  to  Con¬ 
stance  then — do  you  think  I’ve  forgotten  that.  Go  on — take  your 
print.  It’s  yours.” 

Mr.  Nibbs  took  off  his  horn  spectacles  and  wiped  them,  the  better 
to  see  the  thing  that  was  his  own. 

“A  genuine  Richard  Furlong,”  he  said  to  himself.  Having 
nothing  further  then  to  say  than  that,  he  put  out  his  hand. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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